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TO    WHAT    EXTENT    CAN    BLIND    CHILDREN 

RECOGNIZE   TACTUALLY,    SIMPLE 

EMBOSSED   PICTURES? 


Ralph  V.  Merry 


Introduction 

The  importance  of  pictures  in  the  educa- 
tion of  seeing  children  is  well  known,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  the  teaching  of 
primary  reading.  Instructors  of  blind  chil- 
dren are  denied  this  valuable  means  of  mo- 
tivation and  must  discover  other  methods  of 
making  their  subject  matter  interesting  to 
their  pupils.1  This  has  been  done  to  some 
extent  through  the  use  of  natural  objects 
and  of  models.  Certain  difficulties,  how- 
ever, are  associated  with  the  employment  of 
these  devices.  Natural  objects  are  so  ex- 
pensive that  their  extensive  use  is  prohib- 
ited in  the  majority  of  schools  for  the  blind, 
and  cheap,  bi -dimensional  models  appear  to 
be  of  little  or  no  practical  value.2  It  can 
be  asserted  with  truth,  therefore,  that  no 
complete  and  satisfactory  substitute  for  the 
pedagogical  value  of  pictures  exists  at  pres- 
ent in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

Furthermore,  the  adaptations  of  standard 
intelligence  tests  which  have  been  developed 
for  use  with  blind  individuals  are  over- 
weighted with  verbal  tests,  since  those  of  a 
non-language  type  frequently  involve  picture 
recognition. 

The  writer  frequently  has  been  asked  by 
seeing  persons  if  it  is  possible  for  blind 
children  to  recognize  through  the  sense  of 
touch  simple  pictures  which  are  suitably  em- 
bossed. Such  questions  are  difficult  to  an- 
swer, since  there  appears  to  be  little  or  no 
experimental  evidence  on  the  subject,  and 
opinions  differ  widely.  The  investigation 
herein  described  was  undertaken,  therefore, 
with  a  view  to  establishing  some  objective 
data  upon  this  point.  It  was  hoped,  also,  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  tactual  recog- 


1.  Merry,  Frieda  K. — Suggestions  far  Motivating 
Primary  Braille  Reading,  Series  II,  Curriculum  and 
Instruction.,  No.  2.  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  1929. 

2.  Merry,  Frieda  K. — A  Study  of  the  Merits  of 
Animal  Models  Used  in  Teaching  Blind  Children. 
Teachers  Forum,  Vol.  2,  No.  3,  January,  1930,  12-13. 


nition  of  embossed  pictures  could  be  sub- 
stituted in  the  case  of  blind  children  for  the 
visual  recognition  (by  seeing  children)  of 
printed  pictures.  The  experiment  is  admit- 
tedly of  a  preliminary  nature,  seeking  rather 
to  develop  a  satisfactory  technique  for  fur- 
ther investigations,  than  to  establish  final 
conclusions.  Nevertheless,  the  results  show, 
with  a  fair  degree  of  clearness,  the  relative 
importance  of  certain  phases  of  the  problem. 
Specific  Aims 

The  specific  aims  of  the  present  investi- 
gation are : 

1.  To  what  extent  can  blind  children  recog- 
nize through  the  sense  of  touch,  simple 
embossed  pictures? 

2.  Approximately,  how  much  time  is  re- 
quired for  such  recognition? 

3.  Which  types  of  pictures  are  easiest,  and 
which  are  most  difficult  to  recognize? 

4.  What  is  the  relationship  between 

( 1 )  general  intelligence  and  the  ability 
to  recognize  pictures,  and 

(2)  chronological  age  and  the  ability  to 
recognize  pictures? 

5.  To  what  extent  does  the  presence  of 
some  vision  affect  the  ability  to  recognize 
pictures  ? 

The  Subjects 

Fifty  children  (19  boys  and  31  girls) 
were  chosen  at  random  from  the  Lower 
School  of  Perkins  Institution  to  participate 
in  this  experiment.  Chronological  ages 
ranged  from  6  years  to  13  years  and  9 
months,  with  a  median  age  of  9  years  and 
11  months,  while  the  Intelligence  Quotients 
ranged  from  53  to  137,  with  a  median  of 
97.5.  In  school  achievement,  classes  from 
the  kindergarten  through  the  fifth  grade 
were  represented.  Twenty-eight  of  the  chil- 
dren had  partial  vision  up  to  20/200,  while 
twenty-two  were  totally  blind  or  had  only 
light  perception. 
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As  a  group,  the  children  cooperated  very- 
well.  Most  of  them  showed  a  keen  interest 
and  exerted  their  best  efforts.  A  few  were 
slightly  nervous,  which  was  especially  true 
of  the  girls.  After  the  first  two  or  three 
pictures  were  presented,  some  children  made 
wild  guesses  at  the  remainder.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  children  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  experiment. 

Procedure 

Embossed  pictures  of  ten  common  objects, 
familiar  to  the  children,  were  chosen.  These 
pictures  in  simplified  outline  were  made  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  dressmaker's  tracing 
wheel  which  produces  a  dotted  line  of  good 
tangibility.3  They  were  of  uniform  size 
(5x5  inches),  determined  arbitrarily  by 
the  writer  on  the  basis  of  his  experience. 
The  order  of  presentation  was  determined 
by  chance  selection,  and  was  maintained 
throughout  the  experiment,  each  subject  re- 
ceiving the  pictures  in  the  same  sequence. 
The  pictures  were  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing order : 


1.  cup 

6.  hat 

2.  chair 

7.  shovel 

3.  horn 

8.  wheel 

4.  table 

9.  house 

5.  fork 

10.  apple 

The  subject  was  seated  comfortably  at  a 
table  of  a  suitable  height.  As  the  exam- 
iner presented  the  pictures  an  assistant  re- 
corded the  subject's  responses  verbatim,  as 
well  as  the  time  required  to>  elicit  the  re- 
sponse. Three  minutes  was  allowed  as  the 
maximum  time.  If  the  subject  did  not  re- 
spond at  the  end  of  ninety  seconds,  he  was 
encouraged  with  a  question ;  if  he  made  no 
definite  answer  or  refused  to  reply  at  the 
end  of  three  minutes,  his  score  was  zero. 

The  examiner  usually  began  as  follows : 
"Now  I  am  going  to  show  you  some  pic- 
tures. You  know  what  pictures  are,  don't 
you  ?  These  pictures  are  of  things  that  you 
use  or  handle  almost  every  day.  They  are 
made  so  that  you  can  feel  them.    Now,  here 

3.  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Miss  Mary  Lermond 
of  Perkins  Institution  for  the  making-  of  these  pic- 
tures. 


is  the  first  one  (presents  picture) — I  won- 
der if  you  can  tell  me  what  that  looks  like?" 

Asking  the  child  if  he  knows  what  pic- 
tures are  may  seem  superfluous,  but  it  not 
infrequently  happens  that  young  blind  chil- 
dren have  no  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
graphic  representation.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  question  "What  does  that  look' 
like?"  evoked  a  much  better  response  than 
the  question  "What  does  that  'feel'  like?" 

Apparently,  blind  children  use  the  term 
"look"  in  a  perceptual  sense,  not  in  the 
strictly  visual  sense  which  it  implies.  They 
are  not  quite  sure  what  is  meant  when  asked 
what  a  picture  "feels"  like. 

Ten  points  of  credit  were  allowed  for  each 
picture  correctly  recognized.  This  provided 
a  possible  total  score  of  one  hundred  and 
permitted  performances  to  be  estimated 
upon  a  percentage  basis.  The  all-or-none 
method  of  scoring  was  used,  since  it  seemed 
impossible  at  the  outset  to  determine  with 
fairness  a  system  of  partial  credits.  It  was 
felt,  however,  that  in  certain  instances,  par- 
tial credits  should  have  been  assigned,  for 
example,  when  the  "apple"  was  called  a  "to- 
mato." If  subsequent  experiments  of  a 
more  extensive  nature  are  undertaken,  it 
might  be  possible  to  work  out  a  scheme  for 
partial  credits. 

Results 

Fifteen  of  the  fifty  children  participating 
in  the  experiment,  representing  thirty  per 
cent  of  the  total,  recognized  none  of  the  pic- 
tures. Eleven  of  these,  or  73.33  per  cent, 
were  totally  blind. 

The  time  spent  in  recognizing  the  pictures 
ranged  from  3  to  180  seconds  approximately, 
with  a  median  time  of  24.17  seconds.  The 
recognitions  were  made  as  follows : 


Per  Cent  of 
Recognitions 
88.05% 
8.20% 
3.73% 


Time 
60  sec.  or  less 
60-90  sec. 
90  sec.  or  more 


The  accompanying  table  shows,  in  de- 
scending order,  the  relative  difficulty  of  the 
ten  pictures  used  in  the  experiment.     The 
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number  and  per  cent  of  recognitions  are  re- 
corded for  each  picture. 

The  relationship  (statistically  determined) 
between  the  Intelligence  Quotients  and 
chronological  ages  of  the  subjects,  and  their 
picture  recognition  scores,  is  too  small  to  be 
significant. 

A  comparison  of  the  picture  recognition 
scores  made  by  partially  seeing  children  with 
those  of  blind  children  (using  means  and 
standard  deviations)  shows  an  apparent  dif- 
ference in  favor  of  the  partially  seeing  chil- 
dren. This  apparent  difference,  however,  is 
not  significant  statistically  (as  judged  by  the 
standard  error  of  the  differences  of  the 
means). 

Table  Showing  Order  of  Difficulty  of 

the  Ten  Pictures  Used  in  this 

Experiment 


Rank,  Based  on 
Difficulty* 

Recognition 
Number 

Per  Cent 

1 

Wheel 

24 

17.91 

2 

House 

23 

17.16 

4 

Shovel 

18 

13.43 

4 

Table 

18 

13.43 

4 

Chair 

18 

13.43 

6 

Fork 

13 

9.70 

7 
8 

Apple 
Hat 

8 

5 

5.97 
3.73 

9 
10 

Cup 
Horn 

4 
3 

2.98 
2.23 

•Prom  easy  to  hard. 

Interpretation 

The  fact  that  thirty  per  cent  of  the  sub- 
jects made  zero  scores  would  indicate  that 
the  extent  to  which  blind  children  can  recog- 
nize tactually  simple  embossed  pictures  is  not 
great.  This  cannot  be  asserted  conclusively, 
however,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  inves- 
tigation since  such  important  factors  as  the 
size  of  pictures,  the  relative  superiority  of 
a  smooth  or  dotted  embossed  line,  etc.,  are 
not  taken  into  consideration.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  also,  that  many  children 
whose  blindness  is  of  a  congenital  or  early 
adventitious  type,  do  not  understand  clearly 
the  principles  of  graphic  representation,  e.  g. 
perspective.     The  question  at  once  arises  if 


such  children  can  be  taught  these  principles 
and  if  this  teaching  would  enable  them  to 
recognize,  through  the  sense  of  touch,  pic- 
tures suitably  embossed.  Before  a  final 
judgment  can  be  reached,  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  blind  children  to  learn  the 
principles  of  graphic  representation  must 
be  provided.  The  fact  that  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  children  who  recognize  no 
pictures  are  totally  blind  is  interesting.  As 
will  be  pointed  out  later,  however,  the  effect 
of  partial  vision  upon  the  ability  to  recog- 
nize pictures  tactually,  cannot  be  estimated 
with  finality  on  the  basis  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  subjects  in  each  group  which  ob- 
tained in  this  experiment.  It  may  be  noted, 
also,  that  several  of  the  children  making 
zero  scores  were  extremely  temperamental 
and  unstable. 

An  examination  of  the  amount  of  time 
occupied  in  recognizing  pictures  shows  that 
the  majority  of  children  who  responded  cor- 
rectly did  so  in  sixty  seconds  or  less.  A 
certain  number  required  up  to  ninety  sec- 
onds, while  only  a  very  few  required  more 
than  that.  Moreover,  since  the  median  rec- 
ognition time  is  less  than  half  a  minute,  it 
would  seem  justifiable  in  future  experiments 
of  this  nature  to  fix  the  maximum  response 
time  at  two  minutes. 

Reference  to  the  table  shows  that  the 
wheel  proved  the  easiest  picture  to  recog- 
nize, while  the  horn  was  the  most  difficult. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  just  what  fac- 
tors are  responsible  for  the  varying  degrees 
of  difficulty  among  the  ten  pictures.  Ex- 
amination of  the  qualitative  aspects  of  the 
responses  shows  that  the  wheel  was  usually 
identified  by  the  spokes,  the  house  by  its 
windows,  the  table  and  chair  by  legs,  back, 
etc.  It  seems  questionable,  however,  if  such 
outstanding  marks  of  identification  are  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  picture  recogni- 
tion. Pictures  of  objects  essentially  bi- 
dimensional  may  be  more  easily  recognized 
by  blind  children  than  those  of  a  tri-dimen- 
sional  nature.     For  instance,  the  apple  and 
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cup  were  relatively  difficult  to  recognize 
and,  in  some  cases,  responses  showed  that 
the  graphic  representation  of  a  spherical 
object  was  not  well  understood.  This  argu- 
ment, however,  breaks  down  when  applied 
to  the  house  which  was  the  second  easiest 
picture  to  identify.  It  is  possible  that  the 
horn  was  not  well-chosen,  although  most  of 
the  children  have  handled  toy  trumpets  of 
the  type  which  served  as  a  model  for  the 
picture.  Moreover,  the  cup  proved  almost 
as  difficult  to  recognize  as  the  horn,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  every  child  par- 
ticipating in  the  experiment  had  handled  a 
cup  several  times  a  day  over  a  period  of 
years.  The  responses  given  to  different  pic- 
tures show  that  some  children  failed  to 
notice  any  identifying  characteristics.  For 
example,  the  table  was  called  a  fox  and  the 
shovel  a  snake. 

The  low  correlation  between  the  I.  Q.'s 
of  the  subjects  and  their  picture  recognition 
scores  shows  with  a  fair  degree  of  conclu- 
siveness that  the  ability  to  recognize  pic- 
tures of  the  types  used  in  this  experiment, 
has  no  significant  relationship  with  general 
intelligence.  Thus  far,  therefore,  it  appears 
that  the  substitution  of  pictures,  in  intelli- 
gence tests  for  the  blind  for  the  printed 
pictures  used  in  tests  for  the  seeing  would 
be  impractical. 

The  low  correlation  between  the  chrono- 
logical age  of  the  subjects  and  their  ability 
to  recognize  pictures  shows  that  this  ability 
is  not  affected  to  any  significant  degree  by 
age  differences  within  the  range  found  in 
the  present  investigation. 

The  marked  difference  between  the  aver- 
age picture  recognition  score  of  the  subjects 
with  some  vision,  and  that  of  the  totally 
blind  group  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
presence  of  partial  vision  increases  consid- 
erably a  child's  ability  to  recognize  pictures 
tactually.  However,  this  difference  is  only 
apparent  and  is  not  statistically  valid.  Con- 
sequently, while  the  performance  of  the 
children  having  partial  vision  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  totally  blind  children  in  this  par- 


ticular investigation,  it  cannot  be  asserted 
that  this  will  always  be  the  case  in  other 
circumstances.  Larger  groups  of  partially 
and  of  totally  blind  individuals  will  have  to 
be  compared  before  a  final  conclusion  on 
this  point  can  be  reached. 

Conclusions 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  this  investigation : 

1.  The  extent  to  which  blind  children 
can  recognize  tactually  simple  embossed 
pictures  may  be  somewhat  limited.  This 
cannot  be  determined  with  finality,  however, 
until  such  factors  as  comprehension  of  the 
principles  of  graphic  representation,  size  of 
pictures,  quality  of  embossed  line,  etc.,  are 
taken  into  consideration. 

2.  The  majority  of  blind  children  are 
able  to  recognize  pictures  in  sixty  seconds 
or  less.  A  maximum  response  time  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  seconds  should  be  suf- 
ficient for  future  investigations. 

3.  Factors  responsible  for  the  relative 
difficulty  of  pictures  are  not  easily  deter- 
mined. It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
presence  of  outstanding  identifying  marks, 
failure  to  comprehend  the  principles  of  per- 
spective in  pictures  of  tri-dimensional  ob- 
jects, and  familiarity  or  unfamiliarity  with 
objects  depicted,  all  operate  to  some  extent 
in  making  the  recognition  of  certain  pic- 
tures easier  or  more  difficult. 

4.  There  is  no  significant  relationship  be- 
tween (1)  general  intelligence  and  the  abil- 
ity to  recognize  pictures,  and  (2)  chrono- 
logical age  within  the  range  of  this  investi- 
gation and  the  ability  to  recognize  pictures. 

5.  The  ability  of  children  with  some  vis- 
ion to  recognize  embossed  pictures  tactually 
appears,  in  this  study,  to  be  superior  to  the 
ability  of  totally  blind  children  to  recognize 
these  pictures.  This  apparent  superiority, 
however,  is  statistically  insignificant  and 
larger  numbers  of  cases  in  both  groups  will 
have  to  be  examined  before  conclusive  proof 
on  this  point  can  be  obtained. 
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EXPERIMENTS    IN   COMMERCIAL   EDUCATION 

AT    OVERBROOK 

Sarah  V.  Long 

Theodore   Roosevelt   said,   "The   average  ters    be    well   typed,    attractively    arranged, 

man  must  earn  his  livelihood.     He  should  correctly  spelled  and  properly  worded !     At 

be  trained  to  do  so,  and  he  should  be  trained  Overbrook  instruction  in  typewriting  begins 

to  feel  that  he  occupies  a  contemptible  posi-  in  the  seventh  grade.     In  order  to  develop 

tion  if  he  does  not  do  so."     It  is  the  duty  an  even,  rhythmical  touch  we  use  a  victrola 

of  every  good  citizen  to  do  his  share  of  the  and  the  Rational  Rhythm  Typewriting  Rec- 

work  of  the  world ;  and  the  best  service  that  ords  which  may  be  procured  from  the  Gregg 

he  can  render  his  community  is  to  perform  Publishing  Company  of  New  York  and  Chi- 

his  particular  job  well.  cago.    This  method  which  is  used  in  schools 

There  are  certain  fundamental  principles  for  seeing  children  seems  to  be  even  more 

of    business    practice    and    procedure    that  successful  with  our  blind  children  because 

should    form   a  part   of   the   equipment   of  they  love  it.     Every  week  such  expressions 

every  efficient  member  of  society  regardless  as  these  are  heard :   "Oh,  good !     We  are 

of  his  vocation.     To  train  young  people  for  going  to  have  the  victrola  today,"  or  "Why 

the  business  of  living  is  the  teacher's  high-  can't  we  have  the  victrola  this  period?"  or 

est  prerogative.     If   boys  and  girls  are  to  "We   haven't   had  the  victrola   for   a  long 

become  active,  efficient  members  of  society  time."     They  certainly  do  "get  a  kick"  out 

they  must  be  given  a  practical  type  of  edu-  of  writing  to  the  rhythm  of  the  music  and 

cation  which  will  prepare  them  for  the  com-  it  takes  much  of  the  irksomeness  out  of  the 

mon,  everyday  business  procedures  of  daily  drill  work.     In  fact,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to 

living.     No  matter  what  vocations  they  may  do  the  exercise  practice,  and  it  does  contrib- 

elect  to   follow,  there  are  certain  business  ute  a  great  deal  toward  better  typing.     In- 

principles   with  which   every   boy  and   girl  stead  of  having  some  letters  written  plainly 

should  be  familiar.    They  should  know  how  and  others  with  varying  degrees  of  dimness, 

to  develop  thrifty  habits,  how  to  use  public  the  keys  are  struck  with  a  more  uniform 

services,   such  as  the  telephone,   telegraph,  force    and    consequently    the   written    page 

and    railroad,    how   to    carry   and   transmit  shows  clean,  clear-cut,  even  typewriting.  The 

money,  how  to  send  packages,  how  to  use  victrola  drills  also  serve  as  a  good  factor  in 

reference  directories,  how  to  manage  home  developing  speed.    We  use  as  a  braille  text, 

and  personal  affairs,  how  to  make  and  use  Scientific    Typewriting,    and    our    students 

business  forms,  how  to  file  papers  and  rec-  work  for  perfect  copies  just  as  seeing  pupils 

ords,  how  to  keep  personal  records,  and  how  do  from  print  books.    This  text  is  published 

to  deal  with  business  people.  by  the   American   Printing  House  for  the 

The  aim   of   the   Commercial    Course   at  Blind. 

Overbrook  is  to    give    students    the    most  ln   addition   to  this   text,   supplementary 

practical  items  from  the  subjects  under  con-  material  is  dictated  from  the  best  text  books 

sideration;  the  common,  ordinary  business  used   in   seeing  schools.     Typing  continues 

practices  that  they  will  all  need  in  the  busi-  throughout  the  various  grades  but  other  sub- 

ness  of  daily  living.  jects  are  added  after  the  first  year. 

There  is  no  question  regarding  the  impor-  Eighth    and    ninth    grade    pupils    study 

tance  of  typewriting  in  the  school  curricu-  Junior  Business  Training,  which  includes  a 

lum.      Typing  is   the   blind   person's   chief  study  of  thrift  through  the  broader  aspects 

means   of  communication  with  the  outside  of    efficient    earning,    wise    spending,    sys- 

world  and  how  necessary  it  is  that  his  let-  tematic  saving,  and  secure  investing.     It  en- 
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ables  the  student  to  acquire  an  understand- 
ing of  investments,  insurance,  banking 
(checking  and  savings  accounts),  busi- 
ness forms,  such  as  bills,  receipts,  state- 
ments and  expense  accounts,  kinds  of 
information  supplied  by  various  refer- 
ence books,  filing  equipment,  how  to 
keep  a  card  file,  rules  for  filing,  the 
use  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph,  safe 
methods  of  sending  money  and  packages  by 
mail,  proper  wrapping  and  addressing  of 
packages  for  mailing,  use  of  travel  infor- 
mation, elements  of  business  law,  kinds  of 
business  enterprises,  the  types  of  business 
organization  and  many  other  items  of  useful 
information.  This  is  really  practical  knowl- 
edge which  everybody  should  have.  This 
text  is  in  braille  and  may  be  purchased  from 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 
Print  copies  of  Junior  Training  for  Modern 
Business,  by  Kirk  and  Waesche,  which  is 
used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia, 
may  be  procured  from  the  John  C.  Winston 
Company  of  Philadelphia. 

Fundamentals  of  business  arithmetic  and 
rapid  calculation  are  part  of  the  training 
provided  in  this  course.  Drills  in  simple 
fractions,  decimals,  aliquot  parts,  percent- 
age, discount  and  simple  interest  are  in- 
cluded in  the  scope  of  Junior  Business 
Training.  A  visitor  from  a  school  for  the 
blind  in  one  of  our  western  states  said  to 
one  of  the  classes,  "If  I  could  have  learned, 
while  in  school,  some  of  the  things  you  are 
learning  about  traveling,  I  would  have  been 
saved  the  embarrassment  of  asking  many 
foolish  questions  after  I  started  out  in  the 
world  to  earn  my  living."  Junior  Training 
for  Modern  Business  is  no  longer  an  educa- 
tional experiment.  We  feel  that  it  has  a 
definite  and  worthy  place  in  the  school  pro- 
gram. 

The  tenth  grade  pupils  learn  the  funda- 
mentals of  bookkeeping.  This  is  not  given 
with  the  idea  of  sending  our  students  out 
as  bookkeepers  but  to  give  them  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  involved  so  that  they 
may  know  something  about  how  accounts 
are  kept.     Perhaps  some  of  the  boys  may 


have  small  businesses  of  their  own.  Proper- 
ly equipped,  each  may  be  able  to  keep  his 
own  books  in  his  own  figures,  braille,  or,  if 
he  employs  a  bookkeeper,  he  will  at  least 
be  able  to  ask  questions  intelligently,  and 
can  keep  some  check  on  the  work  of  the 
bookkeeper.  If  he  requires  the  services  of 
a  guide  he  will  not  be  dependent  upon  the 
guide  to  keep  his  expense  account,  but  can 
do  so  himself  in  his  own  figures,  which  he 
understands.  This  course  will  be  more  use- 
ful to  boys  than  girls,  unless  there  may  be 
a  girl  who  is  planning  to  work  in  a  business 
office.  In  this  case  she,  too,  will  have  some 
knowledge  of  how  accounts  are  handled  and 
will  be  familiar  with  bookkeeping  terms. 
However,  this  year  the  tenth  grade  girls 
have  made  out  splendidly  and,  at  the  present 
time,  are  ahead  of  the  boys.  They  have 
seemed  to  enjoy  working  out  the  problems 
and  it  has  been  a  surprise  that  they  have 
covered  the  ground  faster  than  the  boys. 
It  will  probably  mean  more  to  the  boys, 
though,  as  a  tool  in  later  life.  One  of  the 
boys  brought  in,  a  few  days  ago,  an  egg  re- 
port which  was  well  worked  out.  This  was 
one  of  the  boys  belonging  to  the  poultry 
group,  who  helps  with  the  care  of  the  chick- 
ens and  sells  eggs.  Now,  if  this  boy  had  not 
had  some  of  the  business  training  which  he 
receives  here,  he  would  not  have  been  able 
to  formulate  such  a  report  as  he  did.  Vari- 
ous instances  have  occurred  where  different 
kinds  of  business  statements  were  necessary 
and  pupils  have  been  able  to  work  out  sat- 
isfactorily the  kind  of  paper  needed.  This 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  training  will 
be  helpful  to  them  after  they  go  out  into  the 
world  to  earn  their  own  living.  We  do  not 
go  into  complicated  bookkeeping  but  we  do 
go  this  far :  we  journalize,  post,  take  a  triaC 
balance,  make  up  profit  and  loss  statement, 
financial  statement  and  proof  trial  balance. 

During  previous  years  Mr.  Cowgill, 
Headmaster  of  the  Boys'  School,  has  given 
a  very  comprehensive  course  in  Commercial 
Law  and  Salesmanship  to  tenth  grade  boys. 
Their  program  was  too  full  this  year  for 
this   additional   work,  but  the    course    will 
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probably  be  resumed  next  year.  been  with  the  Du  Pont  Company  for  some 
The  eleventh  grade  pupils  have  had  Busi-  time.  Still  another  is  with  the  Aetna  Life 
ness  English  in  connection  with  their  typ-  Insurance  Company.  One  of  the  girls  who 
ing.  Here,  we  are  handicapped  on  account  graduated  from  Overbrook  has  only  part 
of  lack  of  time  to  devote  to  the  subject,  but  time  work,  but  we  are  hoping  that  the  posi- 
we  try  to  accomplish  as  much  as  we  can  tion  may  result  in  full  time  occupation.  One 
in  the  time  allotted  to  this  group.  Since  young  man  held  a  position  for  eight  years 
the  fourth  year  has  been  added  to  our  high  and  then,  through  a  change  in  the  manage- 
school  course,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  or-  ment,  lost  out.  He  is  both  accurate  and 
ganize  the  work  of  the  commercial  depart-  speedy  and  has  a  fine  personality.  He  is 
ment  to  better  advantage.  a  g°°d  speller  and  can  construct  a  well- 
In  addition  to  the  commercial  training,  worded  letter.  On  a  two-minute  sentence 
which  all  pupils  receive  as  a  part  of  their  speed  test,  during  the  Week  for  the  Blind, 
rightful  heritage,  we  also  have  a  Special  Vo-  when  he  was  under  the  observation  of  many 
cational  Course  for  those  who  plan  to  do  eves>  he  wrote  without  error  135  words  a 
office  work.  Braille  shorthand  is  studied,  minute.  On  straight  dictation  material  he 
for  which  we  use  the  Perkins  Shorthand  can  write  verY  comfortably  65  words  a  min- 
Machine.  We  use  the  braille  shorthand  text  ute  on  the  -typewriter.  He  operates  both 
which  is  published  in  England.  In  addi-  the  Ediphone  and  Dictaphone.  He  takes 
tion  we  have  adapted  from  Gregg  Short-  dictation  on  the  braille  shorthand  machine 
hand  (without  Mr.  Gregg's  consent)  a  num-  qui*e  readily  and  transcribes  his  notes  equal- 
ber  of   word  signs  and  phrases  which  we  ty  well. 

use  to  advantage.     The  English  system  of         With  all  of  these  qualifications  we  have 

braille  shorthand  contains  some  antiquated  been  unable  to  place  him  in  another  posi- 

phrases   which  we   decided   to  mark  obso-  tion,  but  our  placement  officer,  Mr.  Delfino, 

lete.    It  seems  to  me  that  some  good  braille  never  gives  up  and  eventually  this  young 

student,  who  also  knows  other  systems  of  man  will  find  his  proper  niche  in  life.    Be- 

shorthand,  should  work  out  a  new  and  much  ing  unable  to  place  really  qualified,  efficient 

better  group   of   word   signs    and    phrases  people,  however,  is.  discouraging.     Perhaps, 

than  we  have  at  the  present  time.  as   seeing  people  become   more  conversant 

In  the  Special  Vocational  Course  we  try  with  the  work  of  the  blind,  the  opportu- 

to  give  all  commercial  subjects  which  will  nities  may  become  more  numerous  for  plac- 

be  helpful  when  the  .students  go  out  into  ing  students  in  this  type  of  work, 
the    business    world.       Students    may    be         It  is  really  one  of  the  most  difficult  fields 

trained  to  a  high  degree  of  proficiency,  but  in  which  we  can  place  our  blind  friends.    A 

we  always  have  this  problem  to  face — the  busy  business  office  is  nerve  racking  to  a 

difficulty  of  placing  them  in  a  business  of-  seeing  person,  and  what  it  must  be  to  our 

fice.    It  is  true  there  are  a  few  in  the  field  sightless  brothers,  I  leave  to  you,  with  un- 

and  they  have  made  excellent  records  for  biased  judgment,  to  figure  out.    It  is  a  ques- 

themselves.  tion  in  my  mind  whether  we  are  right  in 

One  young  woman  works  in  the  legal  de-  asking  our  blind  people  to  enter  this  hur- 

partment  of  a  large  insurance  concern  in  rying,    scurrying,    how-much-work-can-you- 

Philadelphia.     Another  graduate  is  in  the  grind-out-in-a-day  field. 
Public  Library,  Department  for  the  Blind,         Only  the  most  accurate  students  are  se- 

and  still  another  with  the  Jewish  Welfare  lected   for  training  in  this   course.     Since 

Federation.    A  very  capable  young  man  has  those  already  in  the  field  have  successful 

been  with  the  Atlantic  Refining  Company  records  to  their  credit,  the  conclusion  seems 

for   several  years.     Another  graduate  has  to  be  that  we  will  continue  to  train  a  very 
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carefully  selected  few  in  this  particular  field,  the  things  that  will   help  them  most  after 

Students  who  pursue  the   Special   Voca-  they  go  out  into  their  special  fields  of  en- 

tional  Course  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  deavor. 

to  operate  both  the  Ediphone  and  the  Dicta-  All  along  the  line  we  try  to  plan  for  the 

phone.  future,   what  our  boys  and  girls  will  need 

The  combination  of  expert  typist,  braille  in  the  business  of  living;  how  we  can  help 

shorthand  writer,  Ediphone  and  Dictaphone  them  to  become  good  citizens ;  how  we  can 

operator,  and  telephone  operator,  equips  the  prepare    them    to    do   their    share    of    the 

student   for  a  variety  of  work.     It  is  not  world's  work ;  how  we  can  touch  their  souls 

necessary  for  him  to  follow  one  continuous  and  possibly  aid  them  in  building  up  ideals 

line  of  activity  day  after  day.  that  are  fine  and  true  and  noble;  and  how 

The  Home  Teaching  group  of   students  we  can  inspire  them  to  lead  clean,  beautiful 

receive  instruction  along  commercial  lines  in  and  useful  lives. 

SOME  ASPECTS   OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND 

Thomas  D.  Cutsforth,  Ph.  D. 

Any  discussion  of  the  problems  arising  ed  for  briefly  through  the  happy  combina- 
out  of  the  higher  education  of  the  blind  tion  of  personality,  ability,  and  chance,  with 
will,  unfortunately,  lack  the  facts  to  place  chance  playing  the  major  role, 
it  upon  a  plane  above  personal  opinion.  And  Tt  ;s  mnc\i  mor€  difficult  to  determine  the 
equally  unfortunately,  those  of  us  who  are  cause  0f  tne  failure  of  those  who  are  un- 
familiar with  the  subject  and  willing  to  able  to  employ  their  higher  education  ad- 
write  upon  it,  possess  our  own  pet  notions  yantageously.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
and  prejudices,  which  we  cherish  more  high-  the  public  attitude  is  a  large  factor,  but 
ly  than  most  facts.  at  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that 

At  the  present  time  we  should  maintain  this  is  not  exclusively  a  problem  of  the 
a  state  of  suspended  judgment  regarding  blind,  for  the  same  situation  is  to  be  found 
the  whole  problem  of  higher  education  for  in  the  case  of  the  seeing  college  graduate. 
the  blind.  Considering  the  results  of  those  The  actual  number  of  seeing  college  grad- 
who  have  happened  to  make  something  out  uates  who  make  professional  use  of  their 
of  their  training,  higher  education  appears  education  is  relatively  small.  The  differ- 
to  be  an  ideal  method  of  equating  the  blind  ence  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  seeing  graduate 
with  the  seeing.  However,  taken  in  the  can  still  be  a  bank  clerk,  a  garage  mechanic, 
light  of  the  much  larger  number  who  have  or  a  truck  driver.  Our  blind  graduate  has 
failed  to  utilize  their  higher  training,  edu-  to  rely  upon  the  profession  for  which  he 
cation  seems  to  have  failed  to  contribute  was  trained,  and  that  means  that  he  has  to 
any  material  benefits,  but,  on  the  con-  compete  with  the  very  best  of  the  college 
trary,  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  sev-  graduates.  That  brings  up  the  question  of 
eral  valuable  years  and  in  a  waste  of  whether  he  has  the  intellectual  and  person- 
money  which  might  have  been  more  profit-  ality  qualifications  for  such  rigorous  compe- 
ably  employed,  and  has  resulted  in  bitter  tition.  My  observations  over  a  period  of 
disappointment.  The  truth  doubtless  lies  years  have  led  me  to  believe  that  the  large 
somewhere  between  these  two  extremes,  majority  of  blind  college  graduates  are  sad- 
The  success  of  the  very  few  can  be  account-  ly  lacking  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  essen- 
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tials,  and  in  too  many  instances,  in  both. 
Only  too  often  the  blind  student  is  doing 
the  same  thing  that  the  seeing  college  stu- 
dent is  doing.  He  is  going  to  college,  not 
from  any  compelling  intellectual  interest,  or 
as  a  step  in  preparation  of  a  life's  program, 
but  simply  as  an  additional  four-year  es- 
cape before  it  is  necessary  to  face  the  world 
and  reality. 

This  discussion  does  not  apply  at  all  to 
the  blind  student  who  is  acquiring  a  higher 
education  solely  for  its  social  and  cultural 
benefits,  with  no  intention  of  making  prac- 
tical use  of  it.  Such  a  student  is  in  a  sep- 
arate class  from  those  who  are  acquiring 
an  education  as  an  economic  lever. 

If  we  ever  hope  to  have  the  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  the  public  at  large 
respect  our  blind  college  graduates,  we  will 
have  to  send  them  our  very  best  and  none 
but  the  best.  They  must  not  only  be  bright 
and  possess  a  genuine  sparkle  of  intellectual 
curiosity,  but  also<  have  personalities  which 
will  place  them  on  an  equality  with  their 
fellow  students,  and  also  facilitate  their  ad- 
justment to  the  world  when  the  college 
course  is  completed. 

If  a  high  school  course  is  desired  as  prep- 
aration for  college  or  as  an  end  in  itself  it 
should  be  had  in  a  secondary  school  for  the 
seeing.  It  may  be  regretted  that  any  of  our 
institutions  for  the  blind  offer  high  school 
work  for  others  than  those  who  are  remain- 
ing beyond  the  grammar  grades  for  the  vo- 
cational arts  and  handicrafts.  Before  com- 
ing into  close  grips  with  the  seeing  world, 
the  blind  youth  from  an  institution  should 
have  at  least  three  or  four  years  in  which 
to  orient  himself  and  clear  his  mind  from 
the  institutional  fog  of  unreality  and  ver- 
balism. This  end  is  thwarted  if  the  student 
remains  in  residence  at  the  institution.  He 
should  go  to  a  high  school  where  he  would 
be  the  only  blind  student  enrolled,  and 
where  he  would  come  into  contact  with  none 
like  himself. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  know  sev- 
eral blind  college  graduates  who  have  not 


been  able  to  secure  positions  for  which  they 
had  been  trained.  Some  of  them  are  ex- 
tremely brilliant  and  undoubtedly  well 
trained  but  most  of  them  possessed  a  per- 
sonality lopsidedness  which  their  brilliance 
served  only  to  enhance  through  contrast. 
Were  they  given  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate their  abilities,  it  would  appear  that 
they  undoubtedly  would  result  as  failures. 
Their  compensations  in  one  form  or  another 
have  rendered  them  socially  unfit  to  occupy 
the  positions  for  which  they  have  been  ade- 
quately trained. 

We  who  are  accustomed  to  the  blind,  I 
fear,  have  two  standards  of  personality  eval- 
uation. When  in  competition  with  the  see- 
ing public,  when  the  seeing  public  is  our 
judge,  we  can  no  longer  indulge  in  relative 
personality  standards ;  an  adequate  person- 
ality for  a  blind  person  must  also  be  an  ade- 
quate personality  for  the  seeing.  This,  I 
fear,  is  a  point  we  are  constantly  overlook- 
ing in  the  problem  of  higher  education.  The 
only  remedy  I  can  see  for  the  unemploy- 
ment of  blind  graduates  is  that  they  should 
be  of  the  very  highest  quality  possible,  and 
that  requirement  will  result  in  a  much 
smaller  number.  No  amount  of  toggling 
through  social  legislation  or  propaganda 
can  cause  a  seeing  public  to  absorb  blind 
college  graduates  who  are  inferior  to  the 
requirements  of  the  professions  they  at- 
tempt to  pursue. 

Personally,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the 
entire  system  of  state  aid  for  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  blind.  Like  most  remedial 
social  legislation,  it  has  been  framed  and 
passed  without  sufficient  insight  into  the 
total  social  situation.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
doing  the  blind  much  more  harm  than  it 
alleviates.  It  compels  the  blind  college 
student  to  enter  the  class  of  the  socially  de- 
pendent and  assume  a  self -regarding  atti- 
tude which  is  utterly  incompatible  with  lib- 
eral education.  It  causes  students  to  em- 
bark upon  college  careers  without  mature 
consideration  of  the  consequences.  It  places 
many  of  those  in  colleges  who  are  not  qual- 
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ified  for  such  activities,  and  worst  of  all, 
the  numbers  of  inferior  blind  students  at- 
tending colleges  are  not  only  making  a 
marked  change  in  the  attitudes  of  the  nat- 
urally tolerant  seeing  students,  but  creating 
a  feeling  of  disfavor  among  the  faculties, 
for  the  blind  student  in  general.  The  schools 
of  osteopathy  are  not  alone  in  their  judg- 
ment of  blind  students,  although  they  are 
the  only  institutions  which  have  given  overt 
expression  to  the  growing  attitude. 

The  policy  of  offering  aid  from  the  pub- 
lic funds  strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  per- 
sonal integrity.  The  student  receives  aid 
which  entails  no  feeling  of  obligation  to- 
ward society  which  provides  the  assistance. 
After  four  years  of  such  training  there  is 
no  wonder  that  he  feels  as  if  somehow  a  job 
also  should  be  provided. 

The  state  aid  laws  should  be  revised  in 
the  direction  of  making  personal  aid  loans 
to  those  individuals  who  have  enough  con- 
fidence in  their  ability  to  venture  upon  a 
professional  career.  Such  a  fund  should 
foe  under  the  control  of  some  association 
of  the  blind  within  the  state,  and,  prefer- 
ably, supported  by  private  funds.  Through 
some  such  organization  as  this,  not  only 
prospective  college  students  could  borrow, 
but  also  those  who  wished  small  loans  of 
capital  for  commercial  ventures.  Sociolog- 
ically, it  can  not  be  justified  that  the  pros- 
pective blind  college  student  should  receive 
preference  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  venture,  over  an  equally  ca- 
pable blind  person  who  wishes  to  purchase 
stock  and  equipment  for  a  sales  stand. 

The  extent  to  which  the  blind  should  be 
encouraged  to  continue  their  education 
above  that  of  a  high  school  training,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  individual  in  question.  It  is 
much  more  important  that  they  be  made  ful- 
ly acquainted  with  the  problems  they  will 
have  to  face  during  their  school  work  and 
after  graduation,  than  that  many  be  encour- 
aged to  undertake  college  work.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that  a  high  school  gradu- 
ate, if  he  is  able  to  make  a  success  of  a  col- 


lege training,  can  also  make  a  much  greater 
success  in  some  private  business  venture.  It 
might  even  be  argued  that  the  very  bright- 
est of  our  high  school  graduates  possess 
sufficient  insight  into  their  situation  not 
to  consider  higher  education,  but  to  busy 
themselves  in  some  more  direct  method  of 
achievement. 

Some  institutions  for  the  blind  are  too 
prone  to  encourage  their  graduates  to  go  on 
with  higher  education.  It  is  a  convenient 
method  for  the  institutions  to  escape  the  re- 
sponsibility for  their  graduates  by  placing 
the  blame  upon  the  institutions  of  higher 
education,  but  it  is  a  bit  severe  upon  the 
blind  graduate. 


Report  of  an  Experiment  in  Nutrition 
at    the    California  School  for  the 
Blind,    by    Bessie    Brooks    West. 
Bulletin  No.  D-2,  Division  of  Spe- 
cial Education,  California  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  1930. 
Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Anita  Muhl, 
and  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  Dr.  R. 
S.  French,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia  School    for   the   Blind,    Mrs.   West 
has  made  a  study  of  the  dietary  situation 
in     that    school.      This   pamphlet   provides 
food  for  thought  for  all  superintendents — 
yes,   and    for   all    matrons     and    cooks — in 
schools    for    the    blind.      Our    institutions 
probably  have  fewer  dietary  sins  upon  their 
consciences  than  do  most  other  institutions; 
nevertheless,  we  are  not  perfect  in  this  re- 
spect,  and  there   is   much   in   Mrs.   West's 
pamphlet  from  which  we  may  profit. 

The  fact  that  Mrs.  West  found  it  possi- 
ble to  feed  her  experimental  group  of  chil- 
dren at  a  cost  of  approximately  twenty-five 
cents  to  twenty-eight  cents  a  day  should 
commend  her  work  to  heads  of  institutions. 
Although  this  amount  may  not  be  sufficient 
to  cover  the  cost  in  sections  of  the  country 
where  food  supplies  are  more  expensive,  it 
indicates,  nevertheless,  that  her  theories 
have  been  well  tempered  by  realities  as  they 
relate  to  finances. 
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"HOW    TO    STUDY"    COURSE    FOR   TEACHERS 

BERTHA  E.  Sangsussr 


In  January,  1930,  it  was  announced  that 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy at  Mount  Holyoke  College,  would  con- 
duct for  the  teachers  at  Perkins  Institution 
a  course  on  "How  to  Study  and  Work  Ef- 
fectively." Enthusiasm  was  aroused  imme- 
diately and  proved  to  be  contagious,  for 
many  who  were  neither  teachers  nor  pupils 
became  interested  and  anxious  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  attend  these  lec- 
tures. This  Dr.  Allen  and  Dr.  Hayes  read- 
ily granted. 

The  object  in  giving  such  a  course  was 
the  promotion  of  further  efficiency,  particu- 
larly in  the  classroom.  But  why  should  not 
the  same  general  principles  be  applicable  to 
others  following  various  lines  of  work? 

Before  going  on,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  refer  the  reader  to  an  article  by 
Herman  Blair,  principal  of  the  literary  de- 
partment at  the  Louisiana  School  of  the 
Blind,  and  published  in  the  December,  1928, 
issue  of  this  paper,  under  the  caption  "The 
Need  for  Teaching  How  to  Study  in  Our 
Schools  for  the  Blind."  In  this  account  the 
statement  is  made  that  "In  business,  efficien- 
cy is  recognized  as  being  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, since  upon  it  depends  success.  The 
concern  which  can  obtain  maximum  results 
at  minimum  expense  is  the  one  that  succeeds 
in  acquiring  the  wealth  which  it  is  seeking." 
He  compares  education  with  business,  since 
it  results  in  output — giving  to  us  knowledge 
and  developing  young  people  into  alert,  use- 
ful men  and  women.  And  education,  too, 
depends  upon  efficiency. 

When  one  realizes  that  a  much  longer 
period  of  time  is  required  for  the  education 
of  blind  youth  than  for  that  of  its  seeing 
brothers  and  sisters,  it  is  easily  understood 
why  teachers  anxiously  looked  forward  to 
this  course  as  having  possibilities  that  might 
hasten  the  process  of  education,  and  at  the 
same  time  produce  satisfactory  results.  Per- 
haps the  cause  owes  Mr.  Blair  some  thanks 


for  having  sown  the  seed  which  yielded  the 
rich  lessons  afforded  in  February. 

To  begin  with,  the  course  based  on  Book's 
How  to  Study  and  Work  Effectively,  cov- 
ered a  period  of  four  week  ends  and  consist- 
ed of  eight  one-hour  lectures  by  Dr.  Hayes. 
Following  each  discourse  was  a  short  ques- 
tion period,  during  which  certain  points 
brought  out  by  the  lecturer  were  enlarged 
upon  and  new  phases  discussed.  Attendance 
at  these  lectures  usually  numbered  about 
fifty,  including  teachers,  prospective  teachers 
— members  of  the  Harvard  and  Special 
Methods  courses — together  with  several 
other  interested  workers. 

The  week  prior  to  Dr.  Hayes'  first  session, 
blanks  were  sent  to  the  school  that  each  one 
might  record  for  the  seven  days  following, 
the  apportioning  of  the  twenty- four  hours 
daily,  thereby  determining  the  amount  of 
time  profitably  spent  and  the  time  wasted. 
For,  as  it  was  pointed  out  later,  it  is  neces- 
sary to1  use  every  minute  to  the  best  advan- 
tage ;  which,  in  turn,  demands  proper  habits 
of  sleeping  and  eating  as  well  as  those  of 
studying,  working,  playing,  etc. 

The  eight  lectures  in  their  respective  or- 
der covered :  a  consideration  of  the  meaning 
of  efficiency  and  the  functions  of  the  teacher 
in  securing  it  for  the  pupil ;  the  physiological 
bases  of  fatigue;  theories  of  sleep;  the  im- 
portant question  of  attention;  habits  and 
emotions ;  passive  and  creative  listening ;  sci- 
entific motivation ;  obedience.  All  these  sub- 
jects were  taken  up  from  the  practical  stand- 
point of  the  teacher,  and  occasioned  many 
interesting  and  profitable  discussions  of 
their  applications  to  teaching  problems,  in  a 
school  for  the  blind. 

Perkins  teachers  and  students  profited 
greatly  by  this  course  and  hope  that  it  may 
be  repeated  at  no  distant  date.  Teaching  in 
the  classroom  ought  to  be  on  a  higher  level 
than  before,  on  account  of  this  period  of 
study  and  research. 
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PLACEMENT  OF  THE  SUB-NORMAL  BLIND  CHILD 

Mary  D.  Summers 


(Note:  The  following  address  was  deliv- 
ered at  the  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
International  Council  for  the  Education  of 
Exceptional  Children,  Philadelphia,  Febru- 
ary 21,  1930.) 

Part  I 

Only  within  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  has  special  education  received  serious 
attention.  By  the  term  special  class  is  usual- 
ly meant  a  class  for  mentally  sub-normal  ed- 
ucational misfits  having  specific  disabilities. 

Sub-normal  children  are  usually  divided 
into  two  groups — the  non-educable  or  cus- 
todial, and  the  educable  or  those  capable  of 
a  limited  amount  of  academic,  industrial  and 
occupational  training.  It  is  the  latter  group 
which  are  naturally  given  special  attention. 
By  removing  these  children  from  the  regu- 
lar classes,  we  have  relieved  them  of  the 
burden  of  trying  to  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  other  children.  Also  we  have  relieved 
the  teacher  from  the  impossibility  of  teach- 
ing successfully  two  classes  of  children  with 
distinctly  different  needs  and  have  thus  made 
possible  the  more  rapid  advancement  of  the 
normal  child. 

In  the  special  class  where  the  factors  of 
time  and  competition  are  eliminated  and 
where  attention  can  be  paid  to  individual 
needs,  the  problem  child  has  opportunities 
of  self-expression,  of  using  his  small  amount 
of  intelligence  and  of  developing  his  few 
latent  abilities. 

These  recognized  facts  relative  to  the 
sighted  sub-normal  child  are,  of  course, 
equally  applicable  to  the  visually  handi- 
capped mental  defective,  excepting  that  the 
additional  handicap  of  loss  of  vision  renders 
his  training  an  infinitely  more  difficult  prob- 
lem. 

The  proper  placement  of  these  children 
so  as  best  to  realize  our  objectives  is  one  of 
the  foremost  subjects  now  engaging  the  at- 
tention of  educators  of  the  blind. 


What  are  some  of  our  objectives  in  the 
training  of  this  class  of  children?  Are  they 
not,  first,  to  teach  them  how  to  behave  in 
order  that  they  mav  succeed  to  their  best 
ability  in  their  social  environment,  and  sec- 
ond, to  be  useful  in  their  community,  social- 
ly and  individually? 

How  best  may  these  aims  be  realized? 
Evidently  the  systems  so  carefully  wrought 
out  and  proved  by  experienced  educators  for 
sighted  sub-normal  children  must  with  cer- 
tain minor  differences  apply  to  those  who 
lack  vision.  Even  those  classed  as  "unedu- 
cable"  have  been  taught  much  when  time 
and  attention  have  been  given  them.  Every 
little  bit  of  instruction  increases  their  happi- 
ness and  decreases  the  distressing  features 
incidental  to  their  care.  As  human  beings, 
they  are  entitled  to  all  the  happiness  that 
can  be  given  them,  through  good  living  con- 
ditions, individual  training  and  various 
forms  of  entertainment. 

For  the  sub-normal  child,  the  small  cot- 
tage system  is  excellent. 

Here  the  children  can  be  separated  ac- 
cording to  their  physical  and  mental  age. 
Each  cottage,  being  a  separate,  complete 
unit,  offers  most  valuable  training  in  domes- 
tic work.  A  central  administration  and  school 
building  is  needed  for  academic  and  occupa- 
tional work  and,  above  all,  grounds  suffi- 
ciently large  for  free  play,  games,  garden- 
ing, the  housing  and  care  of  pets,  and  so 
forth. 

The  nursery  schools  lately  established  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  which 
have  proved  so  successful  for  normal  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age,  show  without  doubt 
the  value  of  early  training. 

The  sub-normal  blind  child,  starting  with 
not  one  but  two  serious  handicaps,  should 
certainly  be  spared  any  additional  disadvan- 
tage resulting  from  lack  of  parental  educa- 
tion. If  the  child  is  allowed  to  remain  at 
home  until  he  is  six  or  eight  years  of  age 
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conditions  arise  that  can  be  corrected  only  they  cannot  be  trained  successfully  in  the 

by  enormous  effort  in  later  life.  public  schools,  was  opened  November   15, 

The   mental   and   emotional   health  of   a  1927,  with  an  attendance  of  four  pupils, 

child  must  be  considered  from  its  earliest  Since  that  time  we  have  had  altogether 

years.     It  is  then  that  habits  are  formed  twenty-seven   on   our   roll   ranging   in   age 

which  result  in  helpful  or  harmful  influ-  from  six  to  seventeen  years.     Ten  of  these 

ences  on  his  future  life,  causing  him  to  be  a  were  transferred  from  O.  B.  classes  in  the 

failure  or  a  success  in  so  adjusting  himself  public  schools ;  five  were  former  Overbrook 

as  to  meet  his  particular  needs.  pupils;   eight   entered   school    for   the   first 

It  is  at  this  age  that  physical  defects  may  time,  and  one  came  from  a  parochial  school, 

best  be  corrected,  behavior  difficulties  elim-  Of  those  who  came  frQm  the  Public  schools, 

inated,    and    proper    feeding    and    sleeping  two  have   been  transferred  to   Overbrook, 

periods  established.  °ne  to  St.  Mary's  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 

These    children    should    not    only    enter  Lansdale,  and  four  were  discharged  as  in- 

school  at  an  early  age  but  they  should  remain  capable  of  further  training, 

until  they  are  mature.  Among  the  latter  was  a  girl  whose  father 

In  the  process  of  developing  the  objectives  and  mother  both  worked  during  the  day  and 
in  the  training  of  the  visually  handicapped  who  was  of  an  age  and  type  to  need  protec- 
sub-normal  child,  the  following  points  are  tion.  We  finally  succeeded,  after  present- 
important:  ing  the  urgency  of  the  case,  in  having  her 

( 1 )  All     removable     physical     disabilities  admitted  to  the  State  School  for  Mental  De- 
should  be  attended  to.  fectives  at  Pinehurst,  although  there  was  a 

(2)  Development  of  moral  and  ethical  con-  long  waiting  list. 

sciousness — the     careful     training     of  Of  the  five  who  were  Overbrook  pupils, 

character  according  to  the  needs  of  the  two  were  discharged  and  are  now  in  a  hos- 

individual.  pital  for  mental  diseases  and  one  returned  to 

(3)  Sufficient  outlet  for  self-expression.  Overbrook  for  shop  work. 

(4)  Shielding  the  child   from  a   sense   of  Of  the  nine  who  started  school  with  us, 
failure.  two,  whom  we  found  to  be  perfectly  normal 

(5)  The  happiness  that  comes  from  success  children,    were    transferred    to    Overbrook 
in  accomplishing  even  one  thing.  when  there  were  vacancies.    One  other  child 

(6)  Problems  within  his  ability  to  be  solved,  has  left  the  city. 

(7)  Recreation  and  entertainment  which  he  Our  present  enrollment  of  fourteen  varies 
can  enjoy.  in  age  from  seven  to  seventeen  with  mental 

These    are    important    factors    in    physical  ability  as  varied  as  their  years — from  the 

development  and  are  essential  in  creating  the  extremely  backward  to  those  who  for  one 

happy  atmosphere  which  is  the  birthright  of  reason  or  another  are  misfits  and  who  do 

every  child.  better  in  a  small  school  where,  by  having 

The  apparent  excessive  cost  and  apparent  individual  attention,  the  particular  peculiar- 
hopelessness  of  teaching  sub-normal  children  ity  of  each  may  be  recognized  and  possibly 
are  the  two  great  bugbears  to  accomplish-  remedied. 

ment  which  oppress  the  majority  of  people  Our  curriculum  is  divided  into  academic 

who  consider  this  sort  of  teaching.    But  who  instruction,    rhythmic    expression,    physical 

can   doubt  but  that   the   results   are   truly  exercise,  hand  work  and  domestic  science, 

worth  the  cost!  While  we  aim  to  give  those  who  are  ca- 

Part  II  pable  academic  instruction  to  the  extent  of 

The  Day  School  for  problem  children  who  their  ability,  our  work  in  this  line  is  con- 
are  blind  or  whose  sight  is  so  defective  that  fined    principally    to   reading   and    writing, 
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practical  problems  in  arithmetic,  and  an  en- 
deavor to  give  the  children  some  knowledge 
of  the  world  in  general,  its  people,  occupa- 
tions, contacts,  etc.  In  doing  so,  we  use 
the  braille  system,  and  also  the  methods 
and  materials  used  in  sight  conservation 
classes  for  those  having  some  vision,  al- 
though much  of  the  instruction  is  oral. 

With  us  the  academic  is  subsidiary  to 
home  training  and  skill  in  various  kinds  of 
hand  work — always  keeping  in  mind  our 
aim  to  make  each  pupil,  as  far  as  possible, 
helpful  in  his  own  home ;  not  only  an  un- 
objectionable but  even  a  useful  member  of 
his  community. 

To  further  these  ends  we  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  our  classrooms,  a  complete  house- 
hold unit  consisting  of  a  kitchen,  dining- 
room  and  bedroom.  Here  the  pupils  are 
taught  under  supervision  to  cook  a  simple 
luncheon  dish  and  occasionally  a  real  din- 
ner, the  setting  of  a  table,  washing  and  wip- 
ing dishes,  bed-making  and  window 
cleaning. 

Situated  as  we  are  where  we  are  de- 
prived of  the  child's  natural  playground,  the 
out  of  doors,  we  endeavor  to  make  up  for 
it  as  far  as  possible  by  exercises  and  games 
in  a  large  room  equipped  for  that  purpose 
which,  though  by  no  means  adequate  to 
their  needs,  is  the  best  substitute  we  can 
have  in  our  present  situation. 

Last  term  we  added  a  store  to  our  equip- 
ment. Here  are  kept  the  lunch  supplies, 
and  the  children  derive  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure and  profit  by  buying  the  different  com- 
modities used  in  preparing  the  lunches,  go- 
ing to  market  for  mother,  reckoning  the 
cost,  paying  in  paper  money  and  getting 
the  right  change.  Our  monthly  dinner  is 
anticipated  with  pleasure,  and  the  menu  is 
seriously  discussed  days  beforehand.  On 
the  day  appointed,  two  boys — one  blind  and 
one  with  partial  vision — go  to  a  nearby 
store  and  buy  the  necessary  articles.  Prices 
are  carefully  noted,  the  entire  cost  calcu- 
lated, including  what  we  donate  from  our 


store,  and  the  cost  per  capita  estimated. 

All  children  love  to  act  and  our  pupils  are 
not  exceptions — the  naturally  timid,  as  well 
as  the  one  who  likes  to  be  in  the  limelight, 
equally  enjoy  the  privilege  of  acting  as 
host,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  effort 
made  to  live  up  to  the  occasion. 

When  we  first  started  these  dinners  and 
the  statement  was  made  that  each  child 
should  bring  ten  cents,  a  small  boy  remarked 
nonchalantly,  "I  think  I  could  snitch  a 
dime!"  On  being  remonstrated  with,  he 
said,  "Oh,  it's  all  right  as  long  as  the  cop 
don't  see  you!"  One  item  on  our  pupils' 
report  reads  Character  Training,  but  with 
this  particular  pupil  we  do  not  seem  to  have 
made  much  headway. 

A  peculiarity  about  our  school  is  that  its 
make-up  has  been  almost  exclusively  of 
boys.  This  term  there  were  no  girls  but 
lately  a  small  colored  girl  came  to  us,  and 
it  is  quite  amusing  to  see  how  the  boys  vie 
with  each  other  for  the  favor  of  showing 
her  around  or  getting  her  a  chair.  They 
often  quarrel  among  themselves,  but  never 
with  Evelyn. 

Our  rhythmic  orchestra  is  helpful  for 
teaching  concentration  and  team  work,  and 
is  a  valuable  and  enjoyable  mode  of  self- 
expression.  Two  entertainments  were  given 
last  term — one  at  Overbrook  and  one  at  the 
Columbus   Public   School. 

In  the  line  of  amusement,  we  celebrate 
each  recurring  holiday  and  take  excursions 
to  various  places.  These  have  included  a 
day  at  the  State  Farm  School,  another  at 
the  Zoo,  a  boat  trip  to  Wilmington,  still 
another  to  an  amusement  park,  a  day  at 
Overbrook  and  best  of  all — the  Circus.  All 
of  these  were  enjoyed  to  the  utmost  and 
formed  valuable  material  for  class  work. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Vineland  Train- 
ing School,  we  were  particularly  impressed 
by  the  immense  advantages  the  large 
grounds  offered  the  pupils  in  the  way  of 
recreation,  free  play,  games,  gardening,  and 
the  housing  and  care  of  pets,  all  large  fac- 
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tors  in  producing  the  general  air  of  good- 
will and  happiness  which  prevails.  We  came 
away  with  a  number  of  new  ideas  which 
might  prove  practical ;  and  we  had  an  in- 
creased determination  not  to  be  discouraged 
over  our  own  pupils  when  at  times  the  re- 
sults seem  so  totally  inadequate  to  the 
amount  of  work  and  the  expenditure  en- 
tailed, realizing  that  time  and  patience  are 
perhaps  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
training  of  these  children  committed  to  our 
care. 


THE  MINERVA  BRAILLE- 
WRITER 

In  previous  experiments  the  Hall  Braille- 
Writer  was  used  in  an  investigation  of  the 
relative  merits  of  the  braille-writer  and  the 
braille  slate  for  introducing  writing  to  young 
children  at  Perkins  Institution  (Teachers 
Forum,   May,   1930). 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Artur  Peiser  of 
Berlin,  Germany,  who  visited  institutions 
and  agencies  for  the  blind  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  in  September, 
1929,  the  Department  of  Special  Studies 
ordered  six  Minerva  Braille-Writers  from 
Germany  to  be  used  in  connection  with  new 
groups  of  children,  beginning  writing  in 
February,  1930. 

A  brief  description  of  the  Minerva 
Braille-Writer  may  be  of  interest  to  super- 
intendents and  teachers  of  blind  children  in 
this  country  who  are  unfamiliar  with  this 
particular  writer. 

The  Minerva  writer  measures  5%  inches 
across  the  front  and  4^4  inches  from  front 
to  back.  The  height  of  the  machine,  includ- 
ing the  rubber  tipped  feet,  is  1^4  inches. 

The  keys  are  arranged  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, three  on  either  side  of  the  spacer.  The 
spacer  is  one  inch  long,  and  the  white-capped 
keys  are  set  diagonally  in  accordance  with 
the  varying  lengths  of  the  writer's  fingers. 
The  tops  of  the  keys  are  slightly  hollowed 
out  so  that  the  fingers  will  not  slip  off  so 
readily.  A  firm  and  uniform  touch  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  good  embossing. 


The  paper,  which  is  approximately  8^4 
inches  in  length,  comes  in  small  rolls  with 
perforations  at  the  end.  This  paper  roll  is 
inserted  in  a  metal  hollow  groove,  and  un- 
winds as  one  writes. 

The  carriage  is  ruled  for  marginal  stops ; 
there  is  a  screw  to  regulate  the  margin  of 
the  paper,  and  a  perpendicular  lever  on  the 
right  side  of  the  machine  to  regulate  the 
spaces  between  the  lines.  A  bell  indicates 
the  end  of  the  line  which  is  18  cells  in 
length. 

A  convenient  carrying  case  7^  x  5^  x  3 
inches  is  included  in  the  price  of  the  ma- 
chine (42  marks).  This  case  includes  a 
small  compartment  large  enough  to  hold 
four  rolls  of  paper: 

More  detailed  information  may  be  se- 
cured from  the  manufacturer : 

Deutsche    Centralbiicherei    fur    Blinde 

zu  Leipzig. 
Direktor :  Marie  Lomnitz-Klamroth, 
Hospitalstrasse    11,    Buchhandlerhaus, 

Portal  II, 
Leipzig,  Germany. 

If  a  machine  is  ordered,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  package  be  plainly  labelled,  "Appli- 
ance for  the  Blind"  in  order  that  it  may 
enter  the  country  duty  free. 

Frieda  Kiefer  Merry. 


NOTICE 

The  ink-print  edition  of  the  Teachers 
Forum  for  September,  1930,  is  accompanied 
by  an  Index  of  the  first  two  volumes.  No 
Index  has  been  compiled  for  the  braille  edi- 
tion because  it  was  felt  that  the  number  of 
people  desiring  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
warrant  its  cost.  However,  if  the  Editor 
should  receive  many  requests  for  a  braille 
Index,  we  shall  do  what  we  can  to  meet  the 
demand. 

Any  braille  reader  desiring  an  ink-print 
Index  of  the  Forum  may  obtain  one  by  no- 
tifying the  Editor  to  that  effect.  There  is 
no  charge  for  the  Index. 
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The  magazine  is  called  The  Venture, 
and  is  published  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  London.  Items  of  local  in- 
terest comprise  the  first  few  pages;  then 
come  articles  on  travel,  the  uses  of  scouting, 
what  to  do  in  case  of  accident,  and  so  forth. 

The  Venture  should  prove  interesting 
and  instructive  to  either  Girl  or  Boy  Scouts. 
Information  may  be  obtained  about  this 
magazine  by  writing  to  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.  1,  England. 


The  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
which  was  held  at  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Vancouver,  Washington,  provided 
those  attending  it  with  five  most  enjoyable 
days.  Mrs.  Jean  Chapman,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  School,  was  a  delightful 
hostess  and  she  was  ably  seconded  by  her 
staff.  To  an  unusual  extent,  also,  the  del- 
egates are  indebted  to  the  local  Rotarians, 
Lions  and  Kiwanians  for  their  generous 
contribution  to  the  success  of  the  Conven- 
tion. The  trip  to  Longview,  where  is  lo- 
cated the  largest  lumber  mill  in  the  world, 
and  that  along  the  Columbia  River  High- 
way, will  both  be  long-remem'bered  exper- 
iences. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  will 
be  published  and  ready  for  distribution 
within  a  short  time.  Information  concern- 
ing the  purchase  of  these  Proceedings  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  ;Mr.  B.  S. 
Joice,  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the   Blind,   Pittsburgh,   Pennsylvania. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection 
is  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  No- 
vember. 


Recently  it  was  brought  to  our  attention 
by  an  English  reader  of  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  that  a  braille  monthly  magazine 
has  been  started  which  is  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  scouting,  for  both  the  Girl  Guides 
and  the  Boy  Scouts. 


It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  the 
Teachers  Forum  mark  with  a  star  the  names 
of  those  authors  who  do  not  see  in  order 
that  seeing  readers,  unfamiliar  with  the  ac- 
complishments of  blind  people,  may  know 
from  the  first  that  they  are  reading  some- 
thing written  by  a  competent  blind  person. 
The  Forum  has  not  followed  this  practice 
because  the  editor  felt  that  in  a  professional 
magazine  of  this  sort  it  was  better  if  the 
articles  could  be  accepted  on  their  own 
merit  without  regard  to  the  degree  of  vision 
of  the  author.  It  seems  as  though  the  per- 
son with  sight  would  be  more  favorably  im- 
pressed by  the  achievements  of  the  blind 
if  he  discovered  the  author's  blindness  after 
reading  and  approving  his  article  than  if 
he  had  read  the  article  under  the  influence 
of  his  usual  reaction  toward  blindness.  For 
this  reason,  mention  is  always  made  of  the 
author's  blindness  under  "Our  Contribu- 
tors." 

Perhaps  we  are  making  a  subtle  distinc- 
tion which  is  valueless  and  it  may  be  pref- 
erable to  star  the  name  of  a  blind  author 
with  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page  explain- 
ing the  star.  The  editor  will  appreciate  it 
if  readers  will  contribute  opinions  on  this 
subject. 
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HERE  and  THERE 


A  recent  letter  from  the  Nazareth  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  in  Montreal  tells  what 
pleasure  and  profit  the  children  are  deriv- 
ing from  the  toy  Zeppelin  sent  recently  to 
all  the  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  by 
the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  of 
Akron,  Ohio.  The  literature  about  air- 
ships in  general,  which  was  prepared  by 
the  Foundation,  has  been  translated  into 
Frendh  for  the  use  of  the  children,  so  that 
they  may  read  and  study  it  for  themselves. 


Miss  Anna  E.  Owens,  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  New  York, 
offers  the  following  good  suggestion  for 
map  work  in  geography:  One-quarter  inch 
adhesive  tape  is  most  practical  for  marking 
off  sections  on  wooden  maps.  For  instance, 
in  showing  where  the  Great  Forest  Sections 
are,  the  adhesive  plaster  tape  is  laid  from 
Central  California  up  to  Alaska,  thus  show- 
ing the  Great  Forest  Section  in  the  West 
of  North  America.  In  the  same  way  the 
Southern  Forest  Section  is  marked  from 
Eastern  Texas  up  to   Southern  Tennessee. 

There  seems  to  be  no  trouble  in  getting 
the  adhesive  tape  off  from  the  map  when  it 
is  no  longer  wanted,  but  if  it  does  seem  to 
stick  too  tightly,  ether  will  remove  it 
easily. 


vals  by  libraries  and  printing  houses  and  an 
occasional  embossed  catalogue  from  the  same 
sources.  Now  for  the  first  time  there  is 
available  a  braille  catalogue  complete  up  to 
the  date  of  its  publication  (March,  1930). 
It  was  compiled  by  Miss  Lucille  Gold- 
thwaite,  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

The  catalogue  consists  of  sixty-eight  pages 
of  two-side  print  and  includes  about  1500 
titles.  These  titles  are  arranged  alphabeti- 
cally by  author  under  subject.  Also,  there 
is  a  list  of  libraries  and  of  the  various  braille 
publishing  houses  and  an  index.. 

The  Lions  Club  of  New  York  State  have 
had  the  happy  idea  of  buying  a  number  of 
these  lists  and  distributing  them  to  blind 
readers  throughout  the  State.  These  gifts 
of  catalogs  have  met  with  the  greatest  ap- 
preciation. 

No  announcement  of  how  these  catalogs 
may  be  obtained  from  the  publishers  has  as 
yet  been  made  but  inquiries  may  no  doubt 
be  referred  to  the  address  of  the  New  York 
Office  given  above. 


The  long  awaited  embossed  catalogue  of 
all  books  and  magazines  in  braille,  grade  one 
and  a  half,  has  recently  been  published  by 
the  American  Braille  Press,  75  Rue  Lauris- 
ton,  Paris ;  the  New  York  office,  598  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York  City.  Its  appear- 
ance will  undoubtedly  serve  to  quicken  the 
interest  in  reading  to  no  little  extent;  for 
up  to  this  time  finger  readers  have  not  al- 
ways found  it  easy  to  obtain  satisfactory  in- 
formation concerning  the  braille  collection. 
They  have  had  to  rely  for  the  most  part 
on  the  ink  print  lists  published  at  long  inter- 


TWO  PROJECT  UNITS 

Last  April,  the  Foundation  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  sending  to  a  number  of  schools  for 
the  blind  the  materials  and  apparatus  neces- 
sary for  the  making  of  paper  by  hand.  This 
material  was  generously  contributed  by  the 
Hammermill  Paper  Company  of  Erie,  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Foundation  has  retained  one 
set  of  the  paper-making  material  in  order 
that  it  may  be  used  as  a  loan  project  unit 
which  may  be  borrowed  by  schools  desiring 
it. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  prepared  the  factual  material  to  accom- 
pany this  paper-making  project,  and  it  may 
be  obtained  in  both  ink-print  and  braille. 

Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Zinc  Company,  the  object  materials  for 
a  project  unit  on  Zinc  are  being  offered  to 
a  limited  number  of  schools.  A  few  sets 
of  the  object  materials  are  being  kept  by  the 
Foundation  to  form  the  basis  for  loan  pro- 
ject units. 
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From  time  to  time  it  pays  to  refresh  one's 
memory  on  what  is  being  done  in  neighbor- 
ing countries.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
following  information  is  given  concerning 
residential  schools  for  the  blind  in  Canada : 

Halifax  School  for  the  Blind,  Murdock 
Square,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  This  school, 
which  has  an  enrollment  of  approximately 
165  pupils,  serves  the  Maritime  Provinces 
of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  also  the  Dominion  of 
Newfoundland.  Mr.  E.  Chesley  Allen  is 
Superintendent. 

Institution  pour  les  Jeuncs  Aveugles,  135 
St.  Catherine  Street,  West,  Montreal,  Que- 
bec. This  is  a  private  institution  accom- 
modating about  190  pupils  and  is  under  the 
management  of  the  Gray  Nuns.  Although 
it  is  meant  primarily  to  serve  the  French 
blind  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  it  takes 
in  other  blind  students  as  well.  The  super- 
intendent is   Sister   Marie  des   Neiges. 

School  of  the  Montreal  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  6870  Sherbrooke  Street, 
West,  Montreal,  Quebec.  A  private  insti- 
tution partly  dependent  on  Provincial  grant 
and  partly  on  voluntary  contributions,  which 
is  designed  primarily  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  Protestant  blind  of  Quebec,  but  which 
also  takes  pupils  from  other  provinces. 

The  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind  is  lo- 
cated in  Brantford.  Its  enrollment  is  us- 
ually about  140  and  it  serves  the  Provinces 
of  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Alberta  and  Sas- 
katchewan. The  superintendent  is  Mr.  W. 
B.  Race. 

The  British  Columbia  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  at  Point  Gray, 
North  Vancouver,  B.  C,  opened  the  de- 
partment for  the  blind  in  1922  and  has  an 
approximate  enrollment  of  20.  The  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  school  is  Mr.  S. 
H.  Laurence. 


Dr.  S.  P.  Hayes  described  in  the  November, 
1929,  issue  of  the  Forum  is  now  ready  for 
distribution  and  may  be  obtained  from  him 
at  Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley, 
Mass.,  or  from  the  Department  of  Special 
Studies  at  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown, 
Mass.  Prices  have  been  kept  on  a  cost  basis 
as  follows : 

Guide  in  paper  cover,  durable  enough 

for  ordinary  use  $1.00 

Guide  in  clothing  binding  1.20 

Record  sheets 

Package  of  25  .75 

Package  of   100  2.00 

Special  test  materials  for  the  blind 
Test  IV   1     Card  with  raised 

lines  .10 

IV  2     Set  of  two  cubes       .10 
VI  2     Set  of  4  celluloid 

dolls  .45 

X  1     Vocabulary    test 

in  braille  \y2  .10 

XII  3     Set  of  5  weighted 

pill  boxes  .25 

Whole  set  of  materials  listed  above     1.00 


The  International  Council  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  Exceptional  Children  is  a  fairly 
new  organization  which  has  a  great  deal  to 
offer  teachers  of  the  blind.  Its  standing 
as  an  organization  is  indicated  by  its 
list  of  officers.  The  president  is  Dr. 
Meta  L.  Anderson,  Director  of  Binet 
Classes,  Newark,  N.  J.,  the  vice-pres- 
ident is  Anna  L.  Engel,  Supervisor  of 
Special  Education,  Detroit,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  executive  board  is  Dr.  John  L. 
Horn,  Director  of  Education,  Mills  College, 
California. 


The  new  revision   of   the   Binet   Intelli- 
gence Tests  for  Use  with  the  Blind,  which 


A  new  organization  has  recently  been 
formed  which  is  of  some  interest  to  teach- 
ers of  the  blind.  It  is  called  the  Interna- 
tional Organization  for  Supervisors  and 
Teachers  of  Sight-Saving  Classes.  An  ac- 
count of  this  organization  is  given  in  the 
Sight-Saving  Class  Exchange  for  January, 
1930. 
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Department   of 
Special   Studies 


Three  years  ago  this  month,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Special  Studies  came  into  existence 
at  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind.  This  Department  is 
an  experimental  primary  school  run  jointly 
by  Perkins  and  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  for  the  purpose  of  try- 
ing out  special  educational  methods  which 
relate  directly  to  the  teaching  of  blind  chil- 
dren. We  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  for 
the  supervisorship  of  the  Department,  Dr. 
Frieda  Kiefer,  now  Mrs.  Ralph  V.  Merry. 

In  spite  of  its  extreme  youth  the  Depart- 
ment of  Special  Studies  has  already  proved 
its  worth  in  the  group  of  studies  which  have 
been  made  there  upon  the  many  different  as- 
pects of  the  care  and  training  of  blind  chil- 
dren. 

As  an  initial  step  of  an  investigation  into 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic  to 
blind  children  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
more  than  seven  hundred  blind  alumni  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  they  con- 
sidered the  most  essential  elements  in  an 
arithmetic  course.  The  relative  merits  of 
different  type  slates  have  been  and  still  are 
being  studied,  and  the  errors  made  in  fun- 
damental arithmetical  processes  have  been, 
analyzed.  In  the  latter  study  five  other 
schools  for  the  blind  generously  cooperated. 

In  connection  with  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing, material  for  supplementary  reading  drill 
has  been  prepared;  a  number  of  excellent 
primary  reading  books  have  been  adapted  for 
use  by  blind  children  and  have  been  put  into 
braille  by  the  Howe  Memorial  Press;  and 
at  the  present  time  a  study  is  in  progress  of 
the  advisability  of  teaching  braille  contrac- 
tions from  the  first  instead  of  leaving  them 
until  the  second  or  third  year  after  reading 
is  introduced. 


The  practicability  of  teaching  beginning 
writing  on  the  braille  writer  rather  than  on 
the  braille  slate  has  been  subjected  to  con- 
siderable experimentation,  and  valuable  re- 
sults are  now  ready  for  publication.  Nature 
study  has  also  been  given  considerable  at- 
tention. 

Some  of  the  studies  made  by  Mrs.  Merry 
and  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Special 
Studies  have  been  published  in  the  Teachers 
Forum.  However,  in  order  that  more  of 
the  contributions  from  the  Department  may 
be  available  to  teachers  of  the  blind  without 
further  delay,  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
November  issue  of  the  Teachers  Forum  will 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  contributions 
from  this  Department. 

Additional  copies  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Editor  of  the  Forum  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  cents  a  copy. 

Kathryn  E.  MaxFi£u>, 
Supervisor  of  Educational  Research 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


Mr.  Ralph  V.  Merry  is  a  blind  man  who 
is  now  studying  for  his  doctor's  degree  at 
Harvard  University. 


Miss  Sarah  V.  Long  is  commercial  teach- 
er at  Overbrook.  She  recently  had  an  arti- 
cle on  her  work  in  the  Gregg  Writer. 


Dr.  Thomas  D.  Cutsforth  is  a  blind  mem- 
ber of  the  Psychology  Department,  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas. 


Miss  Bertha  E.  Sangeleer  is  on  the  staff 
at  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 


Miss  Mary  D.  Summers  teaches  the  spe- 
cial day  school  class  for  subnormal  blind 
children  which  is  being  conducted  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  by  Overbrook. 
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FOREWORD 


In  the  fall  of  1927  the  Lower  School  of 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  was  converted  into  a 
Department  of  Special  Studies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  place  where  the  spe- 
cial problems  confronting  educators  of 
blind  primary  children  might  be  subjected 
to  careful  investigation.  This  experimental 
primary  school  is  run  jointly  by  Perkins 
and  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  The  education  of  any  group  of 
physically  -  handicapped  children,  whose 
handicap  is  their  only  common  bond,  is  by 
no  means  easy.  Many  problems  arise  which 
must  be  subjected  to  long  and  thoughtful 
study  if  Society  is  to  offer  these  children 
an  opportunity  to  live  on  terms  of  social 
and  vocational  equality  with  other  members 
of  their  families  and  communities.  Yet  the 
cost  of  the  experimental  procedure  which 
is  necessary  for  solving  these  problems  is 
so  high  that  educators  of  the  blind  have  not 
been  able  to  carry  on  such  work  in  an  ade- 
quate manner.  The  Department  of  Special 
Studies  has  been  established  to  furnish  as- 
sistance of  this  experimental  nature  to  all 
educators  of  blind  primary  children.  The 
difficulties  are  many,  however,  and  too  rapid 
achievement  cannot  be  expected. 

Although  most  of  the  evidence  is  em- 
pirical rather  than  statistical,  there  appears 
to  be  some  justification  for  the  often-heard 
statement  that  the  mental  and  social  status 
of  blind  pupils  is  undergoing  a  change; 
more  and  more  of  the  children  are  coming 
from  homes  in  which  the  intellectual  and 
cultural  levels  are  low.  This  means  that  ed- 
ucational methods  must  be  changed  to  meet 
the  more  limited  abilities  of  the  majority  of 
pupils  with  whom  we  now  have  to  deal. 

Yet  probably  in  every  school  and  class 
for  the  blind  there  are  a  few  pupils  whose 
mental  abilities  are  far  above  the  average. 


they  should,  and  are  to  be  kept  from  be- 
coming mentally  and  physically  lazy,  they 
must  be  furnished  an  abundance  and  rich- 
ness of  experiences. 

Because  such  a  wide  distribution  of  abil- 
ities exists  among  the  pupils  in  almost  every 
school  and  class  for  the  blind  in  the  coun- 
try, there  is  need  for  the  development  of  a 
curriculum  based  on  individual  instruction 
which  will,  at  the  same  time,  make  as  much 
use  of  group  activities  as  is  consistent  with 
the  welfare  of  the  children.  It  is  to  help 
meet  such  situations  as  this  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Special  Studies  was  brought  into 
existence. 

On  page  19  of  this  issue  will  be  found 
a  list  of  references  to  articles  reporting  ex- 
perimental work  done  in  the  Department. 
Those  articles,  as  well  as  the  studies  given 
in  this  special  number  of  the  Forum,  give 
ample  evidence  that  in  spite  of  its  brief  ex- 
istence of  only  three  years,  the  Department 
has  already  contributed  much  which  is  of 
direct,  practical  service  to  instructors  of 
young  blind  children. 

The  success  of  this  venture  has  been 
greatly  furthered  by  the  cordial  co-operation 
of  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology, Mount  Holyoke  College,  and  Di- 
rector of  Psychological  Research  at  Per- 
kins Institution.  Perkins  and  the  Founda- 
tion were  also  fortunate  in  obtaining  Dr. 
Frieda  Kiefer  Merry  as  Supervisor  of  the 
Department  of  Special  Studies,  since  she 
has  proved  to  have  a  most  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  the  needs  of  blind  children. 

K.ATHRYN    E.    MAXFIKLD, 

Editor. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
125  East  46th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
October,  1930. 
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SHALL  WE  USE  THE  BRAILLE  SLATE  OR  THE  BRAILLE 

WRITER  WITH  BEGINNERS? 

Frieda  Kiefer  Merry,  Ph.  D. 

The  use  of  the  larger  muscles  in  all  types  writer  were  called  the  Experimental  Group, 

of  manual  work  is  urged  for  small  children  while   those   using   braille   slates   composed 

in  schools  for  the  seeing,   and  the  use  of  the  Control  Group.     Words  and  sentences 

muscles  requiring  fine  co-ordinations  is  post-  were  introduced  as  warranted  by  the  prog- 

poned  until  warranted  by  the  physiological  ress  of  the  children,  while  punctuation  and 

development  of  the  child.    Teachers  of  small  capitalization    were    taught    incidentally    as 

blind  children  are  well  aware  that  writing  the  need  arose.    Words  were  spelled  orally, 

on  a  braille  slate,   with  its  fine  co-ordina-  the  entire  alphabet  being  taught  to  the  Ex- 

tions    and   resultive   tenseness,    is    a   direct  perimental    Group.       Miss    Sadie    Turner, 

violation   of    this   principle.      Furthermore,  teacher    of    the    Control    Group,    employed 

writing      in      reverse      order      sometimes  her    customary    procedure.      The  children 

proves     confusing     to     a     beginner,      or  had  braille  copies  of  the  words,  phrases,  or 

to    a    dull    child,    because    he    must  trans-  sentences  given,  which  they  were  permitted 

pose     his     letters     in     writing     before    he  to  consult.     A  five-minute  period  of  indi- 

has     learned     them     thoroughly     in     their  vidual   instruction  was   followed, 
natural   form  in  the  reading  situation   (ir- 


respective of  the  method  employed  in  teach- 
ing reading). 

A  few  public  school  classes  for  the  blind 
have  used  the  braille-writer  with  young 
beginners,1 2  and  this  possibility  seemed 
worth  investigating.  Accordingly,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1928,  a  preliminary  experiment,  de- 
signed to  perfect  the  technique  for  con- 
ducting investigations  upon  the  relative 
merits  of  the  braille-writer  and  the  braille 
slate,  was  introduced  in  one  class  at  Per- 
kins  Institution. 

The  Preliminary  Experiment 

The  preliminary  experiment  was  con- 
ducted upon  two  groups  of  children  uneven- 
ly matched  in  regard  to  ability,  physical  de- 
velopment, and  degree  of  vision.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  meet  satisfactory  experi- 
mental conditions  where  the  enrolment  is 
small  and  where  the  children  are  so  heter- 
ogeneous.    Nevertheless,  the  work  given  in 


The  First  Experiment 
The  preliminary  investigation  seemed 
sufficiently  promising  to  justify  further 
work.  Accordingly,  ten  children  were 
chosen  for  the  first  experiment,  which  ex- 
tended from  October  9,  1928,  to  June  1, 
1929. 

The  Control  Group  (slate  writers)  rated 
somewhat  higher  on  the  average  than  the 
children  using  the  braille-writers  (Experi- 
mental Group),  and  were  slightly  younger. 
They  were  fairly  comparable  in  degree  of 
vision.  The  average  mentality  of  both 
groups  was  below  normal.  The  I.  Q.'s  for 
the  Experimental  Group  ranged  from  71 
to  95;  for  the  Control  Group,  66  to  116. 
None  of  the  children  had  had  any  previous 
training  in  braille  writing. 

Procedure 
The  five-minute  period  of  individual  in- 
struction was  adhered  to.    The  Experimen- 


the   sixty-eight   practice  periods,   extending  tal  Group  began  words  on  the  fourth  les- 

from  February  15,   1928,  to  June  1,   1928,  son5  phrases  at  the  thirty-fifth  lesson,  and 

furnished    invaluable    suggestions    for    the  sentences   on  the   fifty-sixth.     This   varied 

methods  used  in  future  experiments.  as  some  children  made  faster  progress  than 

The  children   taught  to   use  the   braille-  others.     Some  of  the  writing  material  was 

— rz—  _.     _,     ,  correlated    with    stories    which    they    were 
bee  The  Teachers  Forum,  May,   1928,  page  6.  i-  t^      •         ^       *a  •   j  ^i 

2  Op.  cit.,  March,  1928,  page  7.  reading.      During   the   third    semester    the 
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children  were  encouraged  to  write  letters  to 
their  families  and  friends.  They  also 
chose  to  write  their  favorite  verses  and 
jingles  which  were  bound  for  them  to  keep. 
Some  of  the  children  pasted  cut-outs  upon 
their  covers  to  make  them  more  attractive. 

The  Control  Group  was  taught  by  the 
psychological  examiner  at  Perkins  who 
spent  two  minutes  introducing  a  new  let- 
ter and  three  minutes  on  words  containing 
the  new  letter  for  four  days  a  week.  The 
fifth  day  was  given  to  review  of  either 
letters  or  letters  used  in  words.  The  psy- 
chological examiner  pursued  essentially  the 
same  method  as  the  writer  but  there  was 
less  uniformity  in  the  lessons  as  the  chil- 
dren showed  so  much  variability  in  their 
progress.  Reviews  were  given  as  the  need 
arose. 

The  order  of  teaching  letters  to  the  Ex- 
perimental Group  was : 

a,  c,  b,  g,  d,  e,  h,  1,  k,  m,  o,  p,  f,  r,  n, 
i,  s,  t,  q,  u,  v,  w,  y,  j,  x,  z. 
The  Control  Group  followed  this  order: 

a,  b,  1,  k,  c,  g,  d,  i,  m,  o,  p,  f,  r,  e,  s,  h, 
t,  n,  q,  u,  v,  w,  y,  j,  x,  z. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  differ- 
ent orders  presented. 

(1)  The  needs  and  interests  of  the  chil- 
dren vary. 

(2)  Some  of  the  letters  that  seem  easy 
for  beginners  to  make  on  the  slate  are  not 
necessarily  done  with  equal  facility  on  the 
writer.  For  example,  k  and  /  are  rath- 
er difficult  for  beginners  on  the  machine  but 
easy   for  slate  writers. 

The  sentence:  "The  quick  brown  fox 
jumps  over  the  lazy  dog"  was  used  as  a 
final  test  after  99  lessons  were  given. 

Records 

Records  similar  to  the  preliminary  ex- 
periment were  kept  and  were  evaluated, 
thus: 

( 1 )  The  total  number  of  letters  written  for 
each  practice  period ; 


(2)  The  total  number  of  errors  made  dur- 
ing each  practice  period ; 

(3)  The  child's  rate  (obtained  by  dividing 
the  total  number  of  letters  by  the  time)  ; 

(4)  The  number  of  the  different  types  of 
errors  made.  These  were  classified  arbi- 
trarily as : 

omissions  (letters  and  punctuation 
omitted) 

braille  errors  (extra  dots  or  wrong 
combinations  of  dots) 

spacing  errors  (  failure  to  make  spaces 
between  words  or  sentences) 

transpositions  (confusing  h  for  /;  r 
and  w;  i  and  e;  d  and  /).  These 
are  really  braille  errors. 

pressure  errors  (errors  caused  by  un- 
even pressure  on  the  keys  of  the 
braille-writer  or  the  incorrect  hold- 
ing of  the  stylus,  making  torn  dots 
on  the  slate). 

(5)  The  child's  daily  accuracy  score  was 
added.  This  is  found  by  subtracting  the 
daily  per  cent  of  error  from  100. 

Results  and  Conclusions  of  the  First 

Experiment 

In  the  final  test  as  well  as  during  the  99 
practice  lessons  the  results  on  the  whole 
showed  an  actual  difference  in  favor  of  the 
children  using  braille-writers  over  those 
using  slates.  In  determining  the  degree  of 
reliability  of  these  numbers  statistically, 
however,  we  found  the  differences  negligible 
in  the  few  cases  handled. 

Further  Experimentation 

The  Educational  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  de- 
cided that  the  work  should  be  continued  dur- 
ing 1929-1930.  The  pupils  in  the  1928- 
1929  experiment  were  included,  and  new 
candidates  (with  a  half  year  or  term's  expe- 
rience in  reading)  were  added.  It  was  de- 
termined, also,  that  the  supervisor  should  in- 
troduce the  teachers  of  these  pupils  to  the 
technique  used,  and  that  the  Department  of 
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Special  Studies  should  devise  check  tests  at 
regular  intervals. 

The  Second  Experiment 
In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  require- 
ments Miss  Feodore  Nicholls  and  Miss 
Rhoda  Finkelstein  were  chosen  to  teach  the 
writing.  In  general,  the  teachers  were  al- 
lowed considerable  freedom  in  selecting  the 
content  used.  It  was  suggested,  however, 
that  the  children's  immediate  interests  be 
utilized,  in  so  far  as  practicable,  in  deter- 
mining the  material  written.  The  progress 
of  the  children  who  had  participated  in  the 
1928-1929  experiment  was  tested  every  two 
weeks,  while  the  eight  beginners  (fairly  ho- 
mogeneous), were  checked  weekly.  The 
same  method  of  checking  errors  was  used  as 
in  the  1928-1929  investigation. 

The  Third  Experiment 
In  February,  1930  two  new  groups  of 
children,  five  boys  and  five  girls,  were  se- 
lected. The  average  chronological  age  of 
the  Experimental  Group  was  8  years  4 
months ;  for  the  Control  Group  8  years  8 
months.  The  average  Intelligence  Quotient 
for  the  Experimental  Group  was  98.2,  while 
that  of  the  Control  Group  was  101.4.  Both 
groups  were  well  matched  in  regard  to 
amount  of  vision. 

The  children  in  the  Experimental  Group 
were  instructed  on  the  small  Minerva  braille- 
writers3  which  were  imported  from  Germany 
for  our  use,  while  the  other  children  used 
the  ordinary  board  slate  with  the  size  of 
the  styluses  fitted  to  their  hands.  The  writing 
continued  from  February  3  through  June  7, 
using  the  five-minute  period  daily,  with  the 
exception  of  Sundays  and  holidays.  In  gen- 
eral, the  procedure  was  quite  similar  to  that 
used  previously. 

Results  of  Alt  Experiments 
Since  the  first  experiment  was   prelimi- 
nary, its  results  are  omitted  from  the  final 
summary  of  all  the  experiments.    A  statisti- 

3  Consult  Teachers  Forum,  Vol.  3,  September, 
1930,  page  16,  for  article  on  "The  Minerva  Braille 
Writer". 


cal  analysis  of  1,171  scores  shows  an  actual 
difference  in  both  speed  and  accuracy  in 
favor  of  the  braille-writer.4 

A  study  of  the  errors  made  by  both 
groups  reveals  a  preponderance  of  braille 
errors  and  those  due  to  uneven  pressure. 
The  Control  Group  (slate  writers)  makes 
more  braille  errors,  and  three  times  as  many 
transpositions  as  the  Experimental  Group 
(braille- writers) ;  while  the  latter  make 
more  errors  due  to  uneven  pressure  than 
do  the  slate  writers. 

Conclusions  and  Suggestions 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  braille- 
writer  seems  much  better  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  young  beginning  writers  than  is  the 
braille  slate. 

For  teachers  who  are  contemplating  the 
use  of  braille-writers  with  beginners,  it  is 
suggested : 

1.  That  the  Minerva  Braille-Writer  be  used 
on  account  of  its  portability  and  cheap- 
ness. 

2.  That  the  Hall  Braille-Writer  or  the  Per- 
kins Braille-Writer  be  used  when  a  length 
of  line  exceeding  18  cells  is  desired,  or 
when  great  speed  is  required. 

3.  That  the  child  be  transferred  to  the  slate 
in  accordance  with  his  physiological  ma- 
turity and  school  progress ;  also,  when 
group  work  and  cost  of  apparatus  are 
vital  factors.  It  must  not  be  inferred, 
however,  that  braille-writers  cannot  be 
used  for  group  instruction  when  children 
are  at  the  same  stage  of  progress,  and 
when  a  sufficient  number  of  machines  is 
available. 

4.  That  short  periods  of  instruction  be  used, 
the  exact  length  depending  on  the  child's 
physical   development  and  interest. 

5.  That  the  child  be  permitted  to  advance 
as  his  progress  warrants. 

6.  That  individual  errors,  rate,  and  accu- 
racy be  recorded  weekly  for  each  child 
as  a  basis  for  improvement. 


4  This  was  determined  by  the  Experimental  Co' 
efficient.  Consult  Crawford,  Claude  C. — The  Tech' 
nique  of  Research  in  Education,  pages  236'239. 
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7.  That  the  child's  interests,  in  so  far  as  less  relaxed.  Tension  is  to  be  avoided 
practicable,  be  used  as  a  guide  in  the  con-  always. 

tent  given.  Phrases  and  sentences  con-  Teachers  must  not  get  the  impression  De- 
cerning the  daily  interests  and  activities  cause  we  are  trying  out  the  braille-writer 
of  children  are  useful.  Letters  to  friends  with  beginners  that  we  shall  discourage  slate 
and  the  copying  of  favorite  verses  are  writing.  It  has  been  remarked,  also,  that 
equally  stimulating.  children  beginning  on  the  writer  would  dis- 

8.  That  careful  attention  be  given  to  the  like  to  use  the  slate,  but  this  has  not  been 
child's  writing  position.  This  will  elim-  our  experience.  We  hope  the  braille-writer 
inate  many  errors  caused  by  uneven  pres-  may  be  used  while  the  children  are  physical- 
sure.  Keeping  the  wrists  in  a  normal  ly  immature,  with  the  expectation  of  trans- 
( piano)  position,  and  curving  the  fingers  f erring  them  to  slate  writing  when  their 
are  the  greatest  factors  to  be  considered,  physical  development  justifies  the  making  of 
Feet  should  rest  on  the  floor,  and  the  finer  coordinations  (in  most  children  this 
child   should   have   his   wrists   more  or  occurs  around  the  eleventh  year). 

SPEECH  DEFECTS  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN 

Sina  V.  Fladeland 

Speech  is  man's  universal  medium  of  ex-  Allen  of  Perkins  in  having  a  speech  survey 

pression  and  his  most  direct  means  of  com-  made  of  his  entire  school.     Dr.   Sara  M. 

munication.     Since  human  life  is  so  largely  Stinchfield  of  Mount  Holyoke  adapted  the 

a  process  of  self-expression  and  social  inter-  standardized  speech  tests  to  the  use  of  blind 

course  on  the  part  of   individuals  and  of  children  and  gave  them  to  the  children  from 

groups,  speech  is  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  kindergarten  up  through  high  school.  The 

all  the   voluntary   functions.     There  is  no  survey  showed  that  approximately  one-half 

other  activity  in  which  we  find  it  necessary  the  children  had  major  or  minor  speech  de- 

and  desirable  to  continue  so  freely  and  so  fects.     Surveys  were  made  of  the  Pennsyl- 

continuously.     The  significance  of  disorders  vania  Institution  at  Overbrook  and  the  Con- 

of  speech  ought  to  be  obvious,  but  such  is  necticut  School  at  Hartford  with  similar  re- 

not  the  case.    It  is  only  within  recent  years  suits. 

that  education  and  psychology  have  become  The  surveys  'showed  that  speech  defects 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  speech  defects  are  are  more  prevalent  among  blind  children 
handicaps  and  that  they  can  be  removed  or  than  among  seeing  children  of  the  same  age 
at  least  minimized.  Speech  education  from  and  the  same  school  grade.  This  does  not 
the  corrective  standpoint  is  still  in  the  pio-  mean,  however,  that  blindness  per  se  is  pro- 
neer  stage.  Comparatively  few  public  ductive  of  defective  speech,  although  there 
schools  have  incorporated  it  in  their  educa-  have  been  cases  of  speech  disorder  in  which 
tional  programs.  Many  children's  hospitals  blindness  was  a  major  contributing  factor. 
and  child  guidance  clinics  employ  a  speech  Furthermore,  there  are  blind  people  whose 
specialist  on  their  staffs.  So  far  as  we  know,  speech  is  not  merely  acceptable  but  charming 
Perkins  Institution,  the  New  York  Insti-  and  effective.  Our  present  concern,  however, 
tute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  and  the  is  with  the  practical  fact  that  a  large  percent- 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  age  of  blind  children  have  speech  defects 
of  the  Blind  are  the  only  schools  for  the  and  that  these  defects  can  often  be  removed 
blind  to  employ  teachers  of  corrective  speech,  or  minimized. 

In  1923  the  department  of  psychology  at  The  term   defective   speech   includes    all 

Mount  Holyoke  College  interested  Director  speech  abnormalities   from  merely  careless 
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speech  to  mutism  and  stuttering.  A  classi- 
fication and  brief  description  of  the  more 
prevalent  defects  will  probably  make  clear 
the  fact  that  defective  speech  is  a  very  real 
handicap  to  blind  children  in  particular  be- 
cause it  intensifies  the  already  grave  disabil- 
ity under  which  they  are  forced  to  labor. 
Speech  defects  have  been  grouped  into  five 
main  classes  with  a  number  of  sub-divisions. 

I.  Alalia  is  the  term  used  for  delayed 
speech,  i.  e.,  speech  which  has  not  developed. 
This  is  usually  a  symptom  of  extreme  re- 
tardation, or  of  some  nervous  or  physical 
abnormality  consequent  to  disease  or  acci- 
dent. 

II.  Oral  inaccuracy  covers  a  multitude 
of  defects,  but  we  shall  limit  our  discussion  to 
those  we  have  found  most  prevalent  among 
blind  children.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  blind  children  are  immune  to  certain 
defects  and  susceptible  to  others,  but  only 
that  certain  types  of  defect  have  not  come 
within  our  experience  with  them.  Further- 
more, certain  of  the  less  common  disorders 
are  typical  of  subjects  found  in  mental-dis- 
ease clinics  and  among  psychopathic  sub- 
jects. We  are  concerned  with  school  chil- 
dren from  the  ages  of  five  to  eighteen  who 
for  the  most  part  are  fairly  normal. 

1.  Lisping.  Perhaps  the  most  frequent 
form  of  oral  inaccuracy  is  lisping.  Most 
people  consider  lisping  among  children  as  an 
adorable  baby  trick  which  will  vanish  at  the 
appearance  of  the  permanent  teeth.  Fre- 
quently it  does,  but  when  it  does  not  it  be- 
comes a  defect,  an  abnormality.  A  lisping 
adult  is  truly  a  tragic  figure,  for  he  has  not 
put  away  that  one  very  obviously  childish 
characteristic. 

To  lisp  is  to  produce  the  s  and  z  sounds 
inaccurately.  There  are  three  kinds  of  lisps, 
frontal,  lateral,  and  simple.  The  frontal  lisp 
, results  from  keeping  the  tongue  too  near  the 
upper  teeth,  thus  producing  th  instead  of  s 
or  2.  The  lateral  lisp  occurs  when  the  sides 
of  the  tongue  are  used  in  forming  these 
sounds.  The  lateral  lisp  cannot  be  said  even 
to    resemble    any    normal     speech    sound. 


It  is  like  a  sound  of  air  and  saliva 
passing  between  the  lateral  portion  of  the 
tongue  and  the  teeth.  It  is,  of  course,  an 
unpleasant  sound.  The  simple  lisp  includes 
any  other  s  and  s  deficiencies  and  may  be 
due  to  incorrect  tongue  positions  or  dental 
mal-occlusion,  large  dental  spaces,  or  very 
highly-arched  palate. 

2.  Foreign  accent  is  a  frequent  but  not  a 
very  serious  difficulty,  as  its  correction  is 
largely  a  matter  of  drill  on  the  troublesome 
sounds.  However,  in  a  great  many  cases  if 
such  drill  is  not  given  the  foreign  accent  is 
never  overcome. 

3.  Infantile  speech  is  common  with  chil- 
dren who  have  been  pampered  or  spoiled. 
The  frontal  lisp,  the  letter  substitution,  and 
the  omission  of  certain  words  are  character- 
istic types  of  baby  talk.  The  most  frequent 
letter  substitutions  are  w  for  /  and  r,  s  for  sh, 
and  /  and  v  for  th.  Prepositions  and  verbs 
such  as  am,  is,  and  are  are  words  most  fre- 
quently omitted.  The  following  sentence  is 
a  sample:  "I  go  slide,"  for  "I  am  going  to 
slide."  After  the  age  of  five  or  six  baby 
talk  becomes  a  defect.  Letter  substitutions 
and  infantile  speech  are  found  not  infre- 
quently among  adults,  particularly  among 
women.  These  are  hang-overs  from  baby 
talk. 

4.  Ineffectual  speech  includes  careless, 
slovenly,  indistinct,  and  lethargic  speech  and 
a  number  of  other  common  defects.  Such 
speech  is  so  common  that  few  persons  recog- 
nize it  as  a  defect.  This  fact  indicates  that 
speech  education  is  an  urgent  need.  Children 
should  be  taught  that  speech  is  an  art  and 
that  when  it  is  well  done  it  is  a  thing  of 
beauty. 

III.  Dysphemia,  or  stuttering,  has  been 
defined  as  spasmodic  speech,  speech  block- 
ing, speech  pressure,  speech  stumbling,  and 
broken  speech  rhythm.  It  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  serious  speech  disorders  be- 
cause its  presence  frequently  indicates  emo- 
tional or  nervous  instability.  Moreover,  it 
yields  to  treatment  very  slowly  because  of  its 
complex  character. 
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IV.  Aphonia  is  a  loss  of  voice  or  an  in- 
ability of  some  part  of  the  speech  mechan- 
ism to  function.  It  is  usually  the  result  of 
various  forms  of  hysteria,  brain  lesion,  or 
arrested  development.  Thus  far  these  types 
have  not  come  under  our  observation  among 
blind  children. 

V.  Dysphonia  is  defective  voice  quality 
and  is  very  common.  Abnormal  pitch, 
hoarseness,  and  harshness  of  voice  quality 
are  forms  of  dysphonia.1 

Defective  speech  is  an  educational,  a  so- 
cial, and  an  economic  handicap.  A  child 
with  a  stutter,  a  lisp,  or  other  defect  finds 
expression  a  slow  and  difficult  process.  As 
a  consequence  he  becomes  nervous  and  self- 
conscious.  Fear  and  inferiority  complexes 
and  other  serious  symptoms  of  emotional  in- 
stability may  develop.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  such  a  boy  or  girl  will  prove  to 
be  a  socially  inadequate  adult.  Most  blind 
people  find  that  even  under  the  best  con- 
ditions social  adjustment  is  not  a  simple 
matter.  Added  liabilities  serve  to  strengthen 
the  old  and  to  build  up  new  barriers. 
Director  Allen  of  Perkins,  says  that 
blind  people  must  do  things  not  only 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world  but  better, 
in  order  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  world. 


If  this  is  true  they  should  also  appear  bet- 
ter and  express  themselves  better  than  their 
fellows ;  they  should  seek  to  compensate,  in 
so  far  as  possible,  for  their  one  irrevocable 
loss.  The  first  step  toward  the  attainment 
of  this  lofty  goal  is  to  make  straight  the  path 
by  removing  all  obstructions,  that  is,  by  re- 
moving additional  handicaps  whenever  pos- 
sible.2 Speech  defects  can  usually  be  re- 
moved or  improved.  This  statement  is  not 
based  upon  theory  but  upon  practical  experi- 
ence with  approximately  125  children  dur- 
ing a  period  of  five  years.  Not  all  of  these 
boys  and  girls  have  been  relieved  of  their 
speech  handicaps,  but  a  great  many  of  them 
have.  The  speech  of  most  of  them  has 
been  improved.  Many  of  these  defects  are 
brought  about  by  mal-occlusion  (protrusion 
of  either  jaw),  large  dental  spaces,  abnor- 
mally high  palate,  cleft  palate,  and  other 
physical  abnormalities  resulting  from  illness 
or  operations.  In  such  cases  the  prognosis 
is  not  so  favorable.  Corrective  work  of  any 
kind  is  a  long,  slow  process  and  involves  a 
great  many  problems.  In  spite  of  all  this, 
however,  it  is  a  most  satisfying  kind  of  work 
because  sometimes  while  laboring  to  discover 
and  remove  liabilities,  we  find  undreamed  of 
assets. 


iRotobins,  S.  and  Stinchfield,  S.  M. — A  Tentative 
Classification  of  the  Disorders  of  Speech.  Jr.  of 
Expression,  Expression  Co.,  Boston,  September, 
1930. 


aPladeland,  Sina — Some  Psychological  Effects  of 
Blindness  with  Relation  to  Speech  Defects.  Jr.  of 
Expression,  September,  1930,  Expression  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. 


TYPES  OF  ERRORS  MADE  IN  FUNDAMENTAL  ARITH- 
METICAL PROCESSES  BY  PUPILS  IN  SIX  SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

Frieda  Kieeer  Merry,  Ph.  D.1 


THE   PROBLEMS 

The  problems  of  this  investigation  are: 

I.  What  types  of  errors  in  the  funda- 
mental arithmetical  processes,  as  measured 
by  their  frequency,  are  made  by  pupils  in 
six  representative  schools  for  the  blind? 

II.  How  do  the  errors  and  total  scores 


1  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Miss  Theodora  B. 
Reeve  and  Miss  Anna  Rosenbaum  of  the  Dc 
partment  of  Special   Studies  for  their  help. 

2  Osburn,  Worth  J. — Corrective  Arithmetic. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,   1924. 


made  by  these  blind  ^children  compare  with 
III.  How  can  the  teacher  of  blind  chil- 
Osburn's  study  of  the  arithmetical  difficul- 
ties of  seeing  children?2 
dren  use  to  advantage  such  an  analysis  and 
comparison  of  scores? 

THE   INVESTIGATION 

Six  representative  residential  schools  for 
the  blind,  suggested  by  the  Educational  Ad- 


3  These  tests  are  sold  by  the  Public  School  Pub' 
lishing   Co.,  Bloomington,   Illinois. 
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visory  Committee  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  were  requested  to 
co-operate  in  this  study. 

The  Department  of  Special  Studies  sent 
each  school  participating  six  of  the  Wis- 
consin Inventory  Tests  in  Arithmetic,3  de- 
signed to  measure  arithmetic  achievement 
in  the  fundamental  processes.  Pupils  in 
grades  III  through  VI  only  were  tested. 
Children  enrolled  in  the  third  grade  took  all 
tests  but  5  and  6,  making  a  total  of  193- 
195  tests  administered  in  this  grade,  and 
151-153  administered  to  pupils  in  grades 
IV,  V,  and  VI. 


Each  teacher  was  instructed  to  give  the 
tests  orally  and,  in  general,  the  time  be- 
tween the  reading  of  test  items  varied  from 
5  to  15  seconds  for  all  tests  except  Test  4, 
which  required  about  25  seconds.  Because 
of  the  slowness  of  braille  writing,  the  time 
was  trebled  approximately  for  these  chil- 
dren. 

Record  sheets  were  supplied  upon  which 
each  teacher  recorded  the  total  scores  and 
the  particular  combinations  missed  by  each 
child  on  every  test. 

The  results  from  the  six  schools  were  re- 
turned to  the  Department  of  Special  Stud- 
ies for  compilation  and  interpretation. 


BESUI/TS 

(1)  An  analysis  of  the  results  of  this  survey  shows  the  combinations  listed  in 
Table  I  to  be  the  most  difficult  for  the  blind  children  in  this  investigation. 

Table  I 

Fundamental  Arithmetical  Combinations  Most  Difficult  for  Blind  Children 


Test 

Combination 

Frequency* 

Test  1.    Addition 
(First  Decade) 

6  3      9      9      9      8      5 

7  5      4      6      5      7      1 

78589879 
49967399 

67754966 
35887889 

J 

► 

15  to  20 
10  to  15 

Test  2.     Subtraction 
(First  Decade) 

17 
9 

9    15     17 
7      7      8 

16    14    13    18      13      1                      1 
7      5      4      9      5      1 

15      2    16     15     13 
9      0      9      8      7 

J 

► 

25  to  30 
20  to  25 

15  to  20 

*  Number    of    blind    children    missing    the    par-ticular   combination. 
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Test 


Combination 


Frequency 


Test  2.    Subtraction 
(Cont'd) 


14      8     13     11     11       9      4 
8      8      9      4      8      9      0 


9 

1 

5 

15 

7 

12 

5 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

3 

5 

6 

11 

3 

13 

2 

14 

14 

6 

6 

0 

8 

2 

9 

6 

10  to  15 


Test  3.     Multiplication 
(Simple  Combinations) 


6      8 

0      0 


9      8 
7      9 


0      9      8      9      7 
4      6      7      9      9 


8      7      6 
8      8      9 


080013596 
669500008 


7 
7 

0 
8 

7      0 
6      7 

6 

6 

0 

1 

4 
0 

5 
8 

4 
6 

8    4    4 
4     7     8 

5 
6 

2 
0 

9    4     1 
4    9     1 

3 
6 

9 

5 

4     3     5 
1     3     7 

6 
7 

5 
9 

9 
2 

7      3      4      8      4      7      9 
5      8      5      5      4      4      3 


50  to  55 


40  to  45 


35  to  40 


30  to  35 


25  to  30 


20  to  25 


15  to  20 


10  to  15 


10 
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Table  I  (Continued) 


Test 

Combination 

Frequency 

Test  4.     Short  Division 
(Difficult  Combinations) 

9)51 

9)41 

9)34 

7)40- 

9)42 

8)55 

6)52 

8)30 

7)54 

7)60 

7)53 

7)51 

► 

25  to  30 

8)62 

8)54 

9)44 

8)53 

4)30 

8)60 

473" 

j 

6)40 

9)33 

7)30 

9)5(T 

9)31 

8)3l 

9)52 

9)24 

7)34 

7)33 

8)5T 

6)51 

► 

20  to  25 

7)52 

9)35 

7)50 

6)41 

• 

6)50 

8)50 

> 

9)23     , 

8)23 

9)26 

8)2l\ 

7)32 

7)31 

9)30 

6)23 

► 

15  to  20 

9)40 

3)20 

6)21 

9)  22  J 

6)22 

8)22 

9)21 

9)25 

► 

10  to  15 

8)20 

7)20 

6)20 

> 

Test  5.     Most  Useful  Com- 
binations in  Addition 
(Higher  Decades) 

36    28 
9      8 

27    25 
9      9 

28 
9 

15  to  20 

11     17 

7      5 

14    29 
8      9 

23     19    29 
9      8      5 

> 

► 

25    29 
7      8 

29     14 
6      9 

19    17    17 
7      8      7 

10  to  15 

17     13 
6      9 

26    28 
8      7 

25 
8 

11 
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Test 

Combination 

Frequency 

Test  6.    Addition  Com- 
binations      Needed       for 
Carrying  in  Multiplication 

56 
7 

► 

25  to  30 

36 
7 

49 
6 

72 
8 

27    48 
8      6 

"" 

f 

20  to  25 

54 

5 

54 
8 

45 
8 

64    27 
7      6 

18 
8 

J 

16                1 
7 

56 
6 

36 
8 

64 
6 

48    56 
7      5 

► 

15  to  20 

64 
4 

63 

5 

40 
6 

72     14 
3      6 

18 
7 

27                > 
4 

63 
8 

28 

5 

24 
6 

48    16 
5      6 

49 

5 

16 

5 

36 
6 

18 
6 

48 
3 

27    36 

7      5 

45 
7 

24 
7 

► 

10  to  15 

45 
5 

28 
6 

27 

5 

63    49 
7      3 

48 
4 

54 
7 

18 

5 

54 
6 

49 
2 

> 

(2)  The  combinations  listed  in  Table   II   proved   to  be  unusually  easy   for 
blind  children  in  this  survey. 

Table  II 

Fundamental  Arithmetical  Combinations  Particularly  Easy  for  Blind  Children 


Test 

Combination 

Frequency 

Test  1.     Addition 
(First  Decade) 

0 
3 

7 
0 

6      4      16 
2       10      1 

2 
2 

7 
2 

31 
0 

3 
1 

1 
2 

3      2      8      9 
6      4      13 

2 

5 

0 
4 

4 
4 

► 

5  or  Fewer 

J 

12 
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Table  II   (Continued) 


Test 


Combination 


Frequency 


Test  1.     Addition 
(Cont'd) 


5      7 
0      1 


3  9 

4  1 


2  0 

3  7 


4      4      9 
2      5      0 


2 

1 

0 

6 

1 

4 

5 

8 

3 

7 

5 

0 

6 

9 

0 

5 

0 

3 

1 

1 

5 

2 

3 

1 

0 

7 

1 

8 

2 

6 

2 

6 

9 

7 

5  or  Fewer 


Test  2.     Subtraction 
(First  Decade) 


7     10      3 
1       8      1 


4      0      6    10    10 
10      13      2 


6 

8 

8 

5 

7 

8 

9 

6 

3 

5 

6 

7 

2 

6 

1 

3 

2 

2 

8 
4 


5     10 
3      5 


5  or  Fewer 


Test  3.     Multiplication 
(Simple  Combinations) 


1       5 
6      3 


4 
2 


5  or  Fewer 


Test  4.    Short  Division 
( Difficult  Combinations  ) 


9)20 


} 


10  or  Fewer 


Test  5.     Most  Useful  Com- 
binations in  Addition 
(Higher  Decades) 


31     13    34     10    38    26    23 
7      2       15       111 


30 

34 

20 

20 

37 

30 

37 

6 

3 

6 

7 

2 

7 

1 

33 

10 

22 

12 

22 

17 

34 

6 

7 

3 

6 

4 

2 

4 

5  or  Fewer 
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Test 

Combination 

Frequency 

Test  5.   Most  useful  com- 
binations in  Addition. 
(Cont'd) 

11 
3 

10 
9 

31 
1 

13 
1 

33 
3 

13 

4 

11 
2 

21 
8 

} 
} 

5  or  Fewer 
Missed  by  none. 

Test    6.      Addition    Com- 
binations    Needed     for 
Carrying  in  Multiplica- 
tion. 

10 
2 

81 
4 

35 
3 

35 
1 

40 
2 

30 
2 

56 
2 

15 
3 

72 
1 

10 
4 

40 

5 

25 
2 

24                I 

1 

48 
1 

20 
4 

21 

5 

56 
1 

12 
1 

81 

7 

54 
2 

63 
1 

► 

5  or  Fewer 

42 
1 

16 
2 

20 
3 

20 

1 

10 
1 

21 
1 

42 

5 

10 
2 

• 

Missed  by  none. 

— 

(3)  Table  III  gives  the  most  difficult  combinations  in  the  funda- 
mental processes  for  seeing  children  as  found  by  Osburn.  The  combinations 
italicized  are  also  most  difficult  for  blind  children  included  in  this  study. 

Table  III 

Fundamental  Arithmetical  Combinations  Most  Difficult  for  Seeing  Children 

(After  Osburn)4 


Process 

Combination 

Addition 

6 

5 

3 

7 

8 

5 

6 

8 

4 

9 

8 

9 

7 

7 

9 

7 

7 

9 

4 

9 

9 

4 

6 

9 

7 

3 

4 

9 

3 

3 

6 

3 

9 

3 

9 

5 

9 

6 

9 

4 

7 

8 

8 

6 

9 

8 

5 

7 

1 

6 

2 

5 

9 

8 

5 

7 

4 

6 

7 

1 

5 

4 

5 

9 

7 

8 

4 

8 

6 

6 

8 

2 

8 

9 

8 

7 

5 

8 

6 

5 

6 

2 

8 

9 

8 

9 

7      2 
7      8 


4  Combinations  italicized   are  also   particularly  difficult  for  blind   children. 
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Table  III  (Continued) 


Process 


Combination 


Subtraction 


12 
8 


16 
7 


17 
9 


12 

4 


14 
8 


13 
9 


10 
8 


11 
4 


11 
8 


15 

7 


14 
6 


10 
1 


14 

11 

13 

10 

18 

13 

10 

10 

15 

11 

11 

5 

5 

4 

3 

9 

5 

2 

9 

9 

3 

9 

17 

15 

12 

16 

10 

11 

12 

15 

13 

12 

12 

8 

6 

5 

9 

7 

2 

6 

8 

7 

3 

7 

13 

12 

11 

10 

14 

10 

16 

10 

13 

14 

11 

6 

9 

6 

4 

7 

5 

8 

6 

8 

9 

7 

Multiplication 


5      9 
8      5 


5      9      6 
7       6      7 


8 

3 

9 

7 

8 

7 

8 

6 

6 

8 

5 

9 

7 

4 

6 

9 

7 

5 

9 

6 

5 

9 

6 

8 

6 

4 

8 

9 

Short  Division 


8)40 

5)45 

6)54 

7)35 

8)72 

7)42 

9)45 

7)56 

4)32 

7)49 

8)32 

7)28 

9)81 

6)48 

9)27 

7)63 

5)30 

5)35 

9)63 

6)42 

5)40 

9)72 

6)36 

8)64 

6)30 

4)36 

8)56 

9)36 

5)25        9)54        4)28        3)27        8)48 


(4)  Similarly,  Osburn's  list  of  easy  combinations   for  seeing  children  are  given  in 
Table  IV.    Those  italicized  are  also  the  easiest  for  blind  children. 
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Table  IV 

Fundamental  Arithmetical  Combinations  Particularly  Easy  for  Seeing  Children" 


Process 

Combination 

Addition 

0 
2 

6 

2 

0 
3 

2 
1 

7 
0 

1 

7 

5 
3 

4 
1 

3 

5 

0 

5 

1 
0 

6 
1 

2 
2 

7 
2 

0 
8 

3 
0 

3 
1 

1 
2 

5 
4 

3 
6 

2 
4 

4 
3 

8 
1 

2 
5 

1 
4 

0 
4 

4 
4 

5 
0 

7 
1 

3 
4 

0 
6 

2 
3 

0 
7 

4 
2 

6 
3 

4 
5 

9 
0 

2 

7 

6 
0 

1 
3 

1 
5 

0 
0 

5 
1 

2 
0 

3 
3 

4 
0 

1 
1 

8 
0 

0 
1 

1 
8 

5 
2 

2 
6 

3 
2 

1 
6 

0 
9 

Subtraction 

8 
0 

7 
1 

4 
2 

9 
7 

9 
1 

8 
8 

3 
1 

6 
0 

4 
1 

0 
0 

6 
1 

9 
9 

4 
0 

6 
5 

1 
0 

2 
0 

9 
0 

8 
6 

5 
4 

8 

7 

7 
2 

1 
0 

7 
3 

5 
2 

7 
6 

5 
0 

3 
3 

8 
1 

9 
3 

6 
2 

9 

5 

3 
2 

4 
4 

8 
4 

5 
3 

9 
4 

7 
0 

8 

5 

5 
5 

4 
3 

6 
6 

7 

4 

9 
8 

6 

4 

9 
2 

8 
3 

9 
6 

7 
7 

3 
0 

7 
5 

8 
2 

2 

2 

5 
1 

2 
1 

6 
3 

Multiplication 

6 
1 

0 
2 

3 
6 

0 
4 

4 
6 

2 
1 

4 
1 

7 
0 

3 
3 

6 
0 

1 
6 

8 
3 

1 
9 

8 
0 

5 
3 

0 
3 

8 
1 

4 
3 

9 
2 

1 
3 

7 
2 

1 
4 

1 
8 

0 
6 

7 
3 

0 
8 

3 

4 

3 
8 

3 

5 

4 
5 

6 
4 

0 
9 

9 

1 

0 
7 

5 
4 

2 
7 

0 
0 

2 
2 

2 
6 

3 
2 

3 
1 

2 
0 

3 

7 

7 
1 

1 

5 

1 

7 

0 

5 

1 

5 

2 
3 

5 
1 

4 

4 

1 
1 

2 

9 

6 
2 

2 
4 

5 
2 

8 
2 

0 
1 

6 
3 

1 
2 

3 
0 

5 
0 

2 

8 

9 
0 

4 
0 

4 
2 

2 
5 

- 

5  Combinations  italicized  are  also  particularly  easyfor  blind   children. 
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Table:  IV  (Continued) 


Process 

Combination 

Short  Division 

1)6 

6)6 

3)3 

8)24 

7)14 

5)0 

2)10 

2)0 

3)24 

2)14 

5)15 

2)4 

1)5 

1)0 

6)18 

9)9 

4)4 

4)24 

6)12 

7)7 

2)16 

4)0 

3)15 

8)8 

5)20 

2)6" 

4)16 

3)18 

6)24 

3)0 

6)0 

9)0" 

1)3 

1)1 

2)2 

1)2 

1)8 

3)21 

7)0 

1)7 

9)18 

8)16 

1)4 

3)12 

8)0 

1)9" 

5)5" 

2)12 

2)8" 

3)9" 

2)18 

4)12 

4)20 

3)6 

4)8" 

5)10 

7)2l 

(5)  Twelve  histograms  (which  space 
does  not  permit  us  to  reproduce  here)6 
showed  graphically  the  distribution  of  total 
scores  made  by  blind  children  in  six  resi- 
dential schools  in  grades  III  through  VI 
on  the  six  Wisconsin  Inventory  Tests. 
Scores  obtained  by  the  lowest  fourth, 
highest  fourth  and  median  for  see- 
ing children  were  indicated  thereon  for  the 


convenience  of  comparing  the  performances 
of  blind  children  with  seeing  children. 
These  graphs  were  used  with  22  tables 
showing  the  distribution  of  scores  by 
schools  and  grades  for  each  test ;  also  with 
Table  V  comparing  scores  on  these  six 
standard  tests  for  both  blind  and  seeing 
children.  Each  teacher  participating  in  the 
survey  was  urged  to  compare  her  class 
records   with  the  charts. 


Table  V 

Comparison  of  Scores  on  Wisconsin  Inventory  Tests  Between 
Blind  and  Seeing  Children 


Test  1 


Blind  Children 

Grades 

3 

4            5 

6            3 

Lowest  Fourth 

93.5 

97          92.5 

100          95.3 

Median 

99 

99.5       97 

100          97.9 

Highest  Fourth 

100 

100          99 
Blind  Children 

100         100 
Test  2 

Grades 

3 

4            5 

6            3 

Lowest  Fourth 

92 

93          92 

98          81.6 

Median 

98 

97          97 

99          95.2 

Highest  Fourth 

100 

100          99 

100          97.8 

Seeing  Children 

4*5  6 

95.8   97.6  98.2 

98    100  100 

100    100  100 

Seeing  Children 

4     5  6 

95.5  96.3  100 

97.6  98.6  100 
100    100  100 


In  the  original  report  sent  to  participating  schools  June,  1930. 
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Table  V   (Cont'd) 


Grades 
Lowest  Fourth 
Median 
Highest  Fourth 


Grades 
Lowest  Fourth 
Median 
Highest  Fourth 


Grades 
Lowest  Fourth 
Median 
Highest  Fourth 


Grades 
Lowest  Fourth 
Median 
Highest  Fourth 


Blind 

3  4 

8175  86 

95  97 

100  100 


Children 

5 

93 
96 
99 


Test  3 

6 

9675 
99 
100 

Test  4 


Seeing  Children 

3  4*5 

46.2  85.6       91.8 

66  95.1       967 

82.4  97.8      100 


4 

4275 
66 
72 


4 

129 
133 
135 


Blind  Children 
5 

65 
70 
72 


Seeing 


6 

68 
73 

75 


4 

15.4 
44 
67.8 


Children 

5 

53.8 

68.9 

73.2 


Test  5 


Blind  Children 

5  6 

128.5  132 

132  136 

134  136 


Seeing  Children 

4  5 

125.8  130.4 

131.4  132.9 

133.6  136 


Test  6 


Blind  Children 

3  4  5  6 

163.75    16775    168  17075 

170        172        171  174 

175        174        173  175 


Seeing  Children 

3  4  V  '5 

128.6  165.8  170.3 

165.4  171  172 

168.6  173.2  173.8 


6 

96.2 
98.9 
100 


6 

67.2 
717 
73.6 


6 

131.9 
135.4 
136 


6 

171.2 
172.3 
173.8 


RESULTS    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

I.  By  tabulating  the  frequency  of  errors 
made  by  blind  children  of  six  representative 
schools  in  the  fundamental  processes  in 
arithmetic  we  find  that  they  follow  definite 
types.  In  general,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  short  division,  the  most  difficult  as 
well  as  the  easiest  number  combinations  for 
blind  children  in  this  study  correspond  close- 
ly to  those  made  by  seeing  children.  The 
combinations  6  X,  0  and  8x0  were 
missed  by  between  40  and  45  blind  children 
and  7X0  was  missed  by  between  50  and 
55  of  these  children.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  these  three  combinations  were 
listed  by  Osburn  among  the  easiest.  Zero  is 
probably  the  point  of  difficulty  here. 

Combinations  containing  zero  account  for 
18.22  per  cent  of  error  found  in  the  entire 
survey.  Of  6,934  errors  made  on  1,080 
papers  the  greatest  number  occurred  in 
Test  4  (short  division).  The  percentages 
are: 


Test  1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


9.14% 
12.71 
21.94 
26.11 
10.84 
19.22 


Short  division  problems  involving  remain- 
ders are  not  understood  well  by  blind  chil- 
dren in  this  survey.  It  is  possible  that  their 
teachers  may  be  concentrating  on  other  ma- 
terial. The  tables  of  8's,  9's,  7's  and  6's 
seem  to  offer  the  most  trouble  for  blind 
children. 

Tests  5  (most  useful  combinations  in  ad- 
dition— higher  decades)  and  6  (addition 
combinations  needed  for  carrying  in  multi- 
plication) show  that  the  more  difficult 
combinations  in  first  decade  addition  also 
account  for  the  errors  made  in  this  test,  plus 
the  difficulty  of  bridging. 

II.  The  errors  and  the  total  performance 
in  arithmetic  achievement  of  blind  children 
in  fundamental  processes  compare  favorably 
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with  the   standards    obtained    with    seeing 
children.8 

III.  The  teacher  should  distribute  drill  in 
fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic  accord- 
ing to  their  difficulty  by  using  the  results 
obtained  on  the  children  in  this  survey,  sup- 
plemented by  Osburn's  lists.  If  she  will 
avail  herself  of  this  material,  she  will  save 
considerable  time  and  energy  for  both  her- 
self and  her  pupils.  Her  ideal  will  then  be 
to  put  proportionately  more  time  on  the  dif- 


6  The  fact  that  blind  children  in  this  investiga- 
tion  make  better  scores  than  seeing  children  in 
certain  of  these  tests  (especially  short  division) 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  real  superiority,  since 
Osburn  tested  from  30  to  50  times  as  many  chil- 
dren as  were  included  in  this  study.  The  blind 
children  are  older  for  their  grades,  and  may  not  be 
as  representative. 


ficult  problems  and  considerably  less  time 
on  the  easy  ones.  She  should  put  more  em- 
phasis on  combinations  involving  zero,  and 
should  investigate  thoroughly  the  reasons 
why  her  pupils  are  unable  to  work  with 
remainders  in  short  division. 

The  total  scores7  in  this  survey  allow  her 
to  compare  the  achievement  of  her  class 
with  similar  classes  in  other  schools,  and  to 
study  those  whose  performances  are  dis- 
tinctly inferior.  She  must,  however,  re- 
member that  such  important  facts  as  su- 
pervision, state  standards,  and  mental  abil- 
ity were  not  taken  into  account  in  the  pres- 
ent study. 


7  Shown    in    the    class     distributions     and     histc 
grams  given  in  original  report. 
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EDITORIAL 

The  formal  conference  of  the  World  Con- 
ference on  Work  for  the  Blind  is  to  be  held 
April  21-24,  1931,  in  New  York  City  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  to 
be  followed  by  a  ten-day  tour  visiting  some 
of  the  principal  institutions  for  the  blind 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 
Following  this,  there  will  be  two  days  of 
informal   discussion  here   in   New   York. 

The  purposes  of  the  Conference  are  as 
follows : 

(1)  To  afford  an  opportunity  for  work- 
ers for  the  blind  from  various  coun- 
tries to  discuss  problems  of  common 
interest. 

(2)  To  evolve  plans  for  prompt  inter- 
change among  nations  of  informa- 
tion regarding  matters  of  peculiar 
interest  to  the  blind,  such  as  new 
special  appliances,  improved  methods 
of  teaching,  and  profitable  lines  of 
employment. 

(3)  To  evolve  a  plan  for  internation  co- 
operation in  the  study  of  problems 
relating  to  the  blind  and  in  the  man- 


ufacture of  equipment  designed  for 
their  special  use. 

The  Committee  on  Program  and  Person- 
nel is  composed  of  members  representing 
the  following  countries :  Argentina,  Aus- 
tria, Canada,  England,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Japan,  Sweden  and  the  United  States. 
This  Committee  met  in  Paris  on  Ottober 
17th  to  consider  the  program,  and  the  se- 
lection of  delegates  who  will  attend  the 
conference.  We  have  been  assured  of  a 
thoroughly  representative  European  dele- 
gation, and  it  is  expected  that  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  Asiatic  countries  will  also  be  well 
represented.  The  leading  papers  on  prac- 
tically all  subjects  considered  will  be  con- 
tributed by  the  foreign  delegates,  although 
the  Committee  on  Program  and  Personnel 
may  request  that  papers  on  one  or  two  spe- 
cial subjects  be  read  by  Americans.  All 
delegates  to  the  Conference  will,  of  course, 
be  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  general  discus- 
sions. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Sprague  has  been  named  man- 
ager in  charge  of  all  arrangements  for  the 
Conference  here  in  New  York. 


Our    Contributors 


Dr.  Frieda  Kiefer  Merry  (Mrs.  Ralph 
V.)  is  the  Supervisor  of  the  Department  of 
Special  Studies  and  is,  consequently,  largely 
responsible  for  the  effectiveness  of  this  de- 
partment, in  spite  of  the  few  years  that  it 
has  existed  as  an  experimental  school. 


Miss  Sina  Fladeland,  a  graduate  of  the 
North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind,  has  her 
Master's  degree  from  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  She  is  a  teacher  of  cor- 
rective speech  in  the  Lower  School  at  Per- 
kins, which  coincides  with  the  Department 
of  Special  Studies. 
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THE  DEAF-BLIND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  TODAY1 

Corinne  RochelEau  Rouleau  and  Rebecca  Mack 

Every  human  being,  from  the  richest  to  ization  of  their  great  plight,  which  fostered 
the  poorest,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  in  us  a  determination  to  find  out  their  num- 
f'rom  the  most  physically  fit  to  the  most  mis-  bers  and  condition,  by  knowing  them  indi- 
shapen,  has  the  inalienable  right  to  existence  vidually  and  as  a  group, 
and  to  as  normal  a  life  as  possible  under  Through  a  period  of  study  and  research 
existing  circumstances.  The  education  that  lasting  over  fifteen  years,  we  have  gained 
fits  one  for  living,  and  the  instruction  that  much  experience  and  gathered  considerable 
enables  one  to  earn  the  wherewithal  for  a  data  on  the  subject  of  the  deaf -blind  in  gen- 
decent  life  are  likewise  inalienable  rights  of  eral  and  on  665  cases  in  particular,  618  of 
human  beings  in  all  civilized  communities,  these  cases  being  in  the  United  States,  and 
Up  to  the  last  century,  however,  these  fun-  the  remaining  forty-seven  in  Canada.  More- 
damental  rights  were  denied  to  a  consider-  over,  all  these  were  living  cases.  Two  years 
able  part  of  humanity,  principally  because  ago,  through  extensive  correspondence  and 
of  the  lack  of  adequate  scientific  data  and  personal  research,  we  verified  the  data  in  our 
practical  experience  in  the  realm  of  sociol-  files ;  and  as  almost  half  of  the  cases  we 
ogy.  have  are  recent  additions,  it  may  safely  be 

Hospitals  in  ever-increasing  numbers  and  said  that  nearly  all  665  cases  are  living  to- 

perfection,  humane  and  helpful  asylums  for  day,  spread  over  the  entire  continent,  nearly 

the  insane,  institutions  for  the  training  and  every  state  being  represented  on  the  roster, 

care  of  defectives,  hospital-schools  for  crip-  And  of  these  618  American  cases,  about  one 

pled   children,    specialized    schools    for   the  hundred  are  children  or  adolescents. 
deaf  and  the  blind ;  all  these  flourished  dur-         This,  of  course,  does  not  represent  the 

ing  the  last  hundred  years  or  so.  The  World  total  of  existing  cases ;  it  merely  accounts 

War,  with  its  terrible  toll  of  shattered  minds  for  those  we  have  personally  discovered  and 

and  bodies,  has  also  of   necessity  brought  investigated,   or  which  have  been  reported 

about  a  more  intensive  study  of  the  human  to  us  through  various  unrelated  agencies,  in- 

mechanism  and  of  the  soul  that  animates  it ;  formation  about  the  deaf-blind  being  partic- 

of  the  conscious  and  the  sub-conscious ;  of  ularly  hard  to  obtain.     It  is  probable  that 

the  sheer  power  of  mind  over  matter.     No  there  exist  today,  in  the  United  States,  many 

longer  does  any  kind  of  welfare  work  seem  hundreds  of  unfortunate  children  who  are 

too  difficult  to  attempt  if  it  promises  to  lead  partially  or  totally  deaf-blind,  but  who  have 

us  all  a  step  onward  in  the  march  of  true  never  been  reported  as  such,  who  have  not 

civilization   which,   like   charity,   should   al-  *ven  been  suspected  of  deaf-blindness.     Of 

ways  begin  at  home.  these,  the  partially  deaf-blind  are  very  often 

And  this  brings  us  to  our  subject  matter,  classified  as  mentally  slow,  while  the  totally 

the   deaf-blind,   of   all   human  beings   with  deaf-blind  children,  especially  if  they  have 

intact  minds  the  most  terribly  handicapped,  been  neglected,  are  often  classed  as  idiots 

and  the  most  neglected  as  a  class.    The  wish  or,  at  best,  feeble-minded.    The  medical  and 

to  adopt  all  these  unfortunate  fellow-beings  educational  fraternities  have  still  to  realize 

as  our  special  charges  was  born  of  the  real-  that  only  through  a  long  period  of  careful 

observation,  care,  kindness  and  patience  can 

^his  article  is  largely  composed  of  material  taken  we  come  to  definite  conclusions  about  these 
from  Those  in  the  Darh  Silence,  by  Corinne  Roche'  .         .*  ,       n     ■,  •<•    ,1 

leau  and  Rebecca  Mack,  an  illustrated  record  of  the  cases  J   in  other  words,  find  out  if   they  are 

deaf-blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  pub-  cases    of    congenital    feeble-mindedness    or 
lished   by   the  Volta   Bureau,    Washington,    D.    C,  ,  «  ,    j      «•  *  *•    j 

June,  1930.  merely  untaught  deaf-blindness. 
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And  here,  we  wish  to  stress  the  point 
that  the  usual  intelligence  tests,  "intelligence 
quotients,"  etcetera,  should  never  be  applied 
■'  to  the  deaf -blind  as  a  foot  rule  is  applied  to 
lumber.  If  such  tests  have  been  made  and 
recorded,  the  reports  should  be  taken,  in  all 
cases,  with  several  grains  of  salt.  In  fact, 
it  is  best  to  disregard  such  reports  alto- 
gether until  a  long  and  painstaking  trial  of 
the  child  has  been  made  in  and  out  of  the 
class-room.  The  deaf-blind  and  the  par- 
tially deaf-blind,  young  and  old  alike,  are 
extraordinarily  variable  in  their  reactions  to 
such  tests,  due  to  the  ever-varying  degree 
of  their  physical  handicaps,  and  the  care  and 
attention  given  or  withheld,  in  pre-school 
years.  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  insane 
asylums  harbor  merely  deaf-blind  patients 
with  outward  idiotic  symptoms  but  with  en- 
tirely normal  intellectual  faculties  which 
could  have  been  developed.  This  conviction 
rests  on  the  transformation  of  a  young  Cana- 
dian girl  who,  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  was 
in  a  pitiable  condition  physically,  and  pro- 
nounced an  idiot  mentally,  but  of  whom  a 
test  case  was  made,  nevertheless,  and  who 
developed  in  a  manner  to  astonish  not  only 
her  teachers,  but  the  very  medical  men  who 
had  declared  her  education  to  be  impossible.2 

Deaf-blindness  doubtless  presents  the 
most  complicated  of  all  educational  prob- 
lems because  (1)  it  can  be  so  variable  in 
kind  and  degree;  (2)  because  its  contrib- 
uting causes  are  likewise  varied;  (3)  be- 
cause it  requires  from  the  teachers  not  only 
the  usual  knowledge  of  pedagogic  but  also 
of  the  highly  specialized  methods  in  use  for 
the  training  of  the  deaf  and  of  the  blind; 
(4)  and  because  it  calls  for  after-care  and 
follow-up  work  on  the  part  of  some  welfare 
agency  familiar  with  all  these  methods  and 
also  with  the  vocational  problems  of  the 
deaf-blind. 

We  have  said  that  deafness  is  variable  in 
kind  and  degree.  There  are  (1)  the  totally 
deaf-blind,  (2)  the  absolutely  blind  who  are 

2See  Hors  de  Sd  Prison,  by  Corinne  Rocheleau, 
Second  Edition,  Montreal,  Therian  Freres,  1928, 
Crowned   by  the   French   Academy. 


hard  of  hearing,  (3)  the  absolutely  deaf  af- 
flicted with  poor  vision,  and  (4)  the  hard-of- 
hearing  with  poor  vision.  But,  except  with 
those  totally  blind  and  deaf,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult, not  to  say  impossible,  to  draw  hard 
and  fast  lines,  the  physical  disabilities  of 
these  people  often  varying  from  day  to  day. 
Also,  most  partially  deaf-blind  persons  have 
a  definite  tendency  to  grow  totally  deaf  and 
blind  in  time ;  it  is,  therefore,  advisable  to 
train  them  as  such,  so  that  the  inevitable 
transition  will  not  find  them  unprepared. 

There  are  also  the  causes  of  deaf-blind- 
ness to  take  into  consideration;  that  is,  to 
which  type  the  deaf-blind  may  properly  be- 
long. The  separate  types  are:  (1)  congen- 
ital deaf-blindness,  although  this  type  is  com- 
paratively rare;  (2)  loss  of  both  sight  and 
hearing  during  infancy  or  early  childhood; 
(3)  congenital  deafness  or  deafness  early  in 
life  followed  by  blindness  later;  (4)  con- 
genital blindness  or  blindness  in  childhood 
followed  by  deafness  at  a  later  period ;  and 
(5)  normal  children  or  adults  bereft  of  sight 
and  hearing  through  illness  or  accident. 

The  very  young  deaf-blind  are  like  chil- 
dren yet  unborn,  souls  to  be  created.  And 
creators  must  be  found  them;  such  potter's 
clay  should  not  be  entrusted  to  clumsy  hands. 
And  no  matter  in  what  class  the  deaf-blind 
may  belong,  what  special  type  of  deaf -blind- 
ness may  be  theirs,  their  greatest  need  is  for 
education.  But  as  to  how  this  education 
should  be  given,  opinions  differ.  Some  edu- 
cators hold  for  the  purely  oral  method; 
others,  of  equal  experience,  contend  that  the 
deaf-blind  are  so  terribly  handicapped  that 
in  each  individual  case,  the  general  advance- 
ment of  the  pupil  should  be  the  paramount 
issue,  all  methods  being  good  if  they  serve 
that  great  end,  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness 
being  necessary  ingredients  in  the  make-up 
of  the  successful  teacher  of  the  deaf-blind. 
Again,  educators  of  the  deaf  feel  that  these 
children  could  be  adequately  cared  for  in 
existing  schools  for  the  deaf,  if  special  meth- 
ods were  used  and  special  environment  add- 
ed ;  while  educators  of  the  blind  feel   iust 
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as  strongly  that,  as  there  is  a  blind  side  as 
well  as  a  deaf  side  to  these  children  and, 
whereas  the  deaf  are  taught  mostly  by  con- 
crete methods  while  the  blind  are  taught 
principally  by  abstract  methods,  deaf-blind 
children  should  spend  at  least  a  few  years 
in  schools  for  the  blind.  The  problem  is 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  that,  very 
often,  schools  for  the  deaf  and  schools  for 
the  blind  are  neither  prepared  for  nor  dis- 
posed to  accept  deaf-blind  beginners,  for 
whom  no  special  appropriation  has  been 
made  and  no  qualified  teachers  are  available. 
Three  small  schools  for  the  deaf-blind 
have  been  reported  from  Europe;  also  sep- 
arate departments  for  the  blind-deaf  in  two 
well-known  schools  for  the  deaf  in  France, 
to  which  deaf-blind  beginners  are  sent  from 
all  points  of  that  country;  a  similar  depart- 
ment has  been  opened  in  a  large  school  for 
the  deaf  in  Montreal.  Yet  in  the  United 
States,  we  can  record  only  unrelated  efforts 
towards  helping  deaf -blind  individuals,  noth- 
ing having  been  done  so  far  towards  helping 
them  as  a  class.  All  this  has  brought  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  special  educational  cen- 
ter for  the  deaf -blind  should  be  established 
in  the  United  States.  And  by  that  we  do 
not  mean  merely  a  school.  In  a  country  as 
large  in  area  and  population  as  is  our  own, 
and  subdivided  into  so  many  semi-sovereign 
states,  the  concentration  of  the  deaf-blind 
in  one  central  school  would  be  a  difficult 
thing  to  accomplish,  nor  would  it  be,  in  our 
opinion,  the  best  thing  for  the  deaf-blind 
themselves.  What  we  propose  and  hope  for 
is  an  educational  center,  established  on  a 
firm  basis,  but  with  an  elastic  charter,  where 
all  new  cases  could  be  sent  for  observation, 
classification,  and  in  most  cases  elemental 
training,  all  cases  to  be,  whenever  possible, 
returned  to  their  home  states  later,  when 
these  beginners  have  been  sufficiently  pre- 
pared to  be  acceptable  in  schools  for  the 
deaf  or  the  blind.  There  would  be  510  set 
period  for  this  first  training  within  the 
walls  of  the  special  center  for  the  deaf -blind ; 
some  pupils  might  be  sent  home  in  a  month, 


and  others  kept  for  years,  all  cases  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  exigencies  and  for 
the  ultimate  good  of  the  pupil.  But  the 
general  aim  of  this  center  would  be  the  re- 
turn sooner  or  later  of  the  deaf-blind  child 
or  adolescent  pupil  to  his  or  her  own  natural 
environment,  for  close  contact  with  family 
and  friends. 

As  to  the  probable  cost  of  such  work  for 
the  deaf-blind  children  of  the  United  States 
we  must  admit  that  it  is  rather  hard  to  esti- 
mate it  off-hand.  The  first  cost  would  be 
borne  by  the  proposed  educational  center  for 
the  deaf -blind ;  later  expenses  should  be  met 
by  the  various  states  to  which  the  handi- 
capped children  would  be  returned,  reim- 
bursement to  be  made  by  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  such  pupils  if  they  are  finan- 
cially able  to  do  so.  The  proposed  educa- 
tional center  itself  would  need  a  large  initial 
trust  fund,  from  one  to  three  million  dollars 
at  the  outset.  After  the  establishment  of  this 
center,  about  one-third  or  one-half  of  the 
income  from  its  funds  would  be  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  deaf-blind  children.  The  rest 
would  go  towards  research  work ;  the  keep- 
ing of  accurate  and  up-to-date  records ;  fol- 
low-up work  with  former  pupils ;  the  neces- 
sary field  work  all  over  the  country;  voca- 
tional training  and  special  training  for  adult 
deaf-blind  not  able  to  enter  ordinary 
schools  for  the  deaf-  or  the  blind; 
the  promotion  of  interest  in  the  pass- 
ing of  laws  to  provide  for  the  deaf-blind 
in  states  where  the  existing  statutes  do  not 
cover  such  cases ;  in  short,  for  the  general 
welfare  of  all  the  deaf-blind  of  the  United 
States,  children  and  adults  alike. 

Rec  apitulatio  N 

1.  The  deaf -blind  in  the  United  States 
probably  total  several  thousand.  Data 
have  been  obtained  on  618  cases. 

2.  Of  the  cases  on  file,  about  one  hundred 
are  children  or  adolescents.  Probably 
there  are  in  our  country  several  hundred 
deaf-blind  or  partially  deaf-blind  chil- 
dren for  whom  some  provision  should 
be  made. 
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3. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


The  majority  of  the  children  reported 
to  us  are  totally  deaf  and  blind.  The 
others  are  only  partially  deaf  and  blind, 
but  with  a  decided  tendency  to  increas- 
ing deafness  and  blindness. 
These  cases  are  scattered  throughout  the 
country.  Hardly  a  state  is  without  at 
least  one  case  of  deaf-blindness,  while 
the  densely  populated  states  have,  of 
course,  a  large  number  of  them. 
The  best  way  to  get  in  touch  with  these 
deaf-blind  children  would  be  through  our 
proposed  center,  where  all  files  and  data 
would  be  available  and  kept  up  to  date 
by  frequent  investigations. 

The  proper  place  for  training  these  chil- 
dren would  be  a  special  educational  center 
where  all  cases  could  be  studied,  classi- 
fied and  given  first  training  by  a  quali- 
fied staff.  Later,  these  pupils  would  be 
placed  in  schools  for  the  deaf  or  for  the 
blind  in  their  own  home  states.  Special 
cases  would  be  provided  for  permanently 
in  this  center. 

The  initial  cost  for  these  doubly-handi- 
capped children  would  be  from  one  to 
three  million  dollars,  as  a  specially 
equipped  center  would  have  to  be  created 


from  which  the  entire  welfare  work  for 
the  deaf-blind  would  radiate.  Further- 
more, these  children  require  highly 
trained  teachers,  and  special  attendants 
until  they  are  grown  up;  also,  almost 
constant  medical  care;  and  they  must  be 
accompanied  everywhere  which  means 
the  doubling  of  most  expenses  at  every 
turn. 
8.  The  most  pressing  research  problem  con- 
nected with  these  children  is  how  to  find 
them.  Tons  of  matter  about  the  merely 
deaf  or  the  merely  blind  are  available ; 
but  everything  connected  with  the  deaf- 
blind  must  be  ferreted  out  painfully. 
Few  boards  of  education  or  charity  keep 
accurate  records  of  their  variously  han- 
dicapped citizens ;  even  schools  for  the 
handicapped  sometimes  neglect  this  im- 
portant matter. 

In  conclusion,  if  the  needful  things  enum- 
erated in  this  article  are  done  for  the  deaf- 
blind  of  our  country,  as  we  devoutly  hope 
they  will  be  some  day,  we  will  then  be  able 
to  gauge  as  never  before  "the  power  of  the 
normal  soul  to  grow  straight  and  strong,  no 
matter  how  twisted  and  broken  its  physical 
tenement." 


THE  DEAF-BLIND 

Edward  E.  AlIvKn,  D.  Sc. 


Whether  we  term  these  doubly  shut-in 
children  deaf-blind  or  blind-deaf  is  imma- 
terial for  purposes  of  this  discussion ;  but 
if  one  of  them  retains  a  residuum  or  a  dis- 
tinct memory  of  either  sight  or  hearing,  or 
both,  that  fact  is  of  tremendous  importance 
to  him — and  to  his  education.  Individually 
speaking,  no  two  of  these  children  are  alike. 
But  they  are  variously  groupable;  first,  ac- 
cording to  present  sense  condition,  as  (a) 
stone  deaf  and  stone  blind,  (b)  stone  deaf 
and  partially  seeing,  (c)  stone  blind  and 
partially  hearing,  and  (d)  partially  seeing 
and  partially  hearing;  and  second,  as  to  the 
age  of  onset  or  arrival  of  one  or  both  of 
these  conditions.     Few  will  have  been  born 


so;  most  will  have  become  so  after  birth. 
Again  they  may  be  still  further  classified ; 
for  example,  as  to  which  disability  came 
first ;  then  as  to  intellectual  capacity,  tem- 
perament and  other  fundamental  character- 
istics. The  important  point  is :  individual 
differences  demand  individual  treatment,  to 
be  arrived  at  slowly  and  after  the  most 
careful  and  sympathetic  scrutiny,  by  more 
than  one  person. 

Even  so,  we  can  group  these  children  as 
educable  and  non-educable.  The  latter  I 
would  fain  keep  with  their  mothers,  but  for 
the  sake  of  these  women  and  their  families 
it  should  rarely  be  done.  Such  children 
should  be  cared  for  tenderly  among  others 
requiring  custodial  attention. 
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The  former,  or  those  who  are  teachable, 
I  would  not  remove  from  home  during  the 
pre-school  period  except  as  removal  becomes 
mandatory  for  the  relief  and  protection  of 
the  family.  All  little  children  thrive  upon 
affection ;  these  especially  need  it.  Relief 
for  the  mother,  either  personal  or  financial, 
as  "mothers'  aid,"  in  order  that  she  may 
keep  a  hopeful  child  with  her,  might  often 
prove  the  proper  thing  at  this  time,  though 
in  most  instances  this  child  would  better 
be  removed  for  systematic  instruction.  In 
any  case  I  would  have  him  kept  as  active  j 
and  alert  as  possible  and  in  close  connection ' 
with  those  about  him  and  through  whatever 
means  or  method  is  most  available  there, 
natural  signs  or  what  not.  When  ready  for 
school  let  him  be  taken  to  one  where  meth- 
ods applicable  to  the  deaf  are  understood. 
He  should  need  a  special  teacher  and  com- 
panion who,  under  the  principal,  should 
guide  and  control  his  activities ;  he  might 
need  protection  from  rough  play  but  only 
under  extraordinary  circumstances  should 
he  be  isolated  from  other  children.  He 
would  require  the  working  time  of  this 
teacher  for  some  years,  the  number  vary- 
ing with  circumstances.  In  any  case  the 
change,  diversity  and  contacts  which  child- 
hood craves  should  be  provided  in  sundry 
ways,  as  in  nature  walks,  excursions  and 
short  visits.  > 

Experience  in  most  places  seems  to  favor 
the  same  teacher  for  a  pupil  throughout  his 
elementary  training.  In  order  to  make  this 
practical  she  must  have  frequent  and  per- 
iodic relief.  These  short  gaps  will  have  to 
be  rilled  in,  in  one  way  or  another,  prefer- 
ably with  some  active  interests,  because  all 
tendencies  to  sluggishness  or  idleness  or  in- 
dolence and  ennui  must  be  counteracted  or 
fought.  Let  some  time-consuming  hobby 
be  encouraged. 

A  woman  will  be  this  teacher — one  who 
is  both  sympathetic  and  devoted  by  nature, 
patient  and  wisely  practical  from  experience, 
and  withal  broadly  prepared  for  her  deli- 
cate and   strenuous  task.      But  more  vital 


than  special  preparation  will  be  her  apti- 
tude and  personality.  Her  main  subject  of 
instruction  will  be  language,  our  English 
language,  to  be  introduced  by  the  method 
soonest  understood  and  usable  by  the  child. 
But  sooner  or  later  our  child  should  learn 
other  methods,  as  many  indeed  as  promise 
to  put  him  into  closest  rapport  with  people 
in  general.  If  he  is  a  semi-mute,  his  knowl- 
edge and  power  of  speech  should  be  kept 
up  in  every  way;  and  every  vestige  of  hear- 
ing he  retains  should  be  made  use  of  in  his 
instruction.  Experimentation  in  some 
method  is  allowable,  of  course,  even 
praiseworthy;  but  never  to  the  keeping  per- 
manently closed  of  any  other  door  of  inter- 
communication. 

Next  to  language,  good  and  profitable 
habits  must  be  inculcated,  in  a  kindly  man- 
ner, but  with  insistence.  Prominent  among 
these  is  the  love  of  finger  reading  and 
braille  writing,  also  the  practice  or  power 
of  becoming  self-directing,  self-entertaining 
and  industrious,  especially  in  learning  to 
wait  on  oneself.  Though  our  youth  be  blind 
and  deaf  he  can  easily  take  full  care  of  his 
person,  his  clothes,  his  room,  etcetera,  and 
so  acquire  the  satisfaction  of  pride  and  per- 
formance. And  by  being  encouraged  to 
wait  on  others  he  may  avoid  becoming  self- 
ish, self-centered,  and  thoughtless.  In  order 
that  a  seriously  handicapped  person  may 
win  respect  rather  than  pity  he  will  have 
to  be  both  self-reliant  and  socially  accept- 
able. 

In  an  elementary  school  for  deaf  children 
every  subject  serves  for  language  instruc- 
tion ;  and  nowhere  else  is  language  taught 
with  such  persistence  and  precision.  This 
child  will  learn  to  articulate,  to  typewrite, 
and  to  read  and  write  braille  there,  and  to 
make  use  of  other  tangible  apparatus.  But 
when  in  time  he  becomes  ready  for  depart- 
mental class  instruction,  perhaps  teacher 
and  pupil  should  change  to  a  school  for 
blind  children;  the  teacher  will  not  need  to 
change  her  status  to  that  of  interpreter.  The 
child  should  put  in  a  considerable  period  of 
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his  school  life  there  anyhow.  He  will  not 
find  elsewhere  an  equal  wealth  of  special 
appliances  to  help  clarify  his  study  con- 
cepts nor  such  chances  and  incentives  to 
talk  with  schoolmates  for  whom  English  is 
the  natural  medium  of  communication. 
Blind  children  quickly  take  up  finger  spell- 
ing which,  read  by  the  hand,  becomes  a 
rapid  and  remarkably  telling  way  of  talk- 
ing with  mates  who  cannot  hear.  Could 
Helen  Keller  have  gone  through  Radcliffe 
without  it?  Impossible.  Palm-writing  and 
glove-writing,  even  though  obviously  more 
applicable  in  the  world  at  large,  are  slower 
and  less  demonstrative.  A  few  deaf-blind 
fellow  pupils  at  a  time  would  be  very  happy 
among  schoolmates  who  hear.  They  would 
thus  participate  to  an  unbelievable  degree; 
they  would  "belong." 

A  special  residential  school,  or  schools, 
for  the  deaf-blind  may  be  opened  some  day. 
Experience  would  soon  show  if  this  plan 
is  the  best.  It  may  prove  to  be.  There,  ob- 
ject teaching  material,  special  approach  ap- 
pliances and  the  science  of  method  would 
be  concentrated,  and  some  combinations 
worked  out  applicable  to  most  instances. 
There,  certainly,  the  naturally  good  and  re- 
sourceful teachers  could  best  be  trained 
alike  in  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  this 
specialty,  and  so  begin  teaching  with  more 
assurance  and  fewer  mistakes,  certainly  with 


an  exalted  sense  of  responsibility.  And 
there,  perhaps,  superior  results  might  be 
reached  with  proportionately  fewer  instruc- 
tors and,  therefore,  less  cost.  It  should  be 
a  model  school.  But  I  fancy  that  a  distinct 
loss  in  conversational  English  for  these 
doubly  shut-in  children  would  ensue  when 
mingling  with  only  those  schoolmates  who 
did  not  learn  it  as  hearing  people  do ;  and 
with  that  loss  they  might  be  expected  to 
miss  much  of  the  joy  which  goes  with  the 
social  intercourse  and  the  communion  that 
is  free  and  unrestrained. 

My  main  contention  is:  The  education  of 
these  children  cannot  be  too  broad  and  rich. 
The  degree  of  their  life  happiness — that  is, 
contentment  of  mind — will  depend  largely 
on  such  background.  Their  education  should 
be  first  social-cultural,  then  practical ;  for 
what  one  can  be  and  do  towards  his  own 
independence  is  a  mighty  factor  in  life. 
Some  deaf -blind  students  have  attained  their 
happiness  in  the  intellectual  field,  most  in 
the  manual.  Few  or  none  can  hope  for  hap- 
piness as  we  understand  it.  We  should  not 
grudge  them  either  what  they  can  get  out 
of  existence  or  what  the  preparation  for  it 
should  cost.  Let  any  one  who  questions  this 
last  try  to  imagine  what  life  would  be  worth 
to  him  if  unable  to  hear  and  unable  to  see ; 
also,  what  a  burden  he  might  become  to 
others. 


EXPERIMENTAL  WORK  IN  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  AND 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

Kathryn  E.  Maxfifxd 


Interest  in  the  scientific  approach  to 
the  psychological  and  educational  prob- 
lems of  blind  children  first  manifested  it- 
self in  a  concrete  form  in  1914  when  Rob- 
ert B.  Irwin  went  to  Vineland,  New  Jer- 
sey, for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  series 
of  intelligence  tests  for  use  with  blind 
people.  Two  years  later  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  added  a  mental  tester  to  its  staff. 
In      1916     the      Pennsylvania     Institution 


for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  es- 
tablished a  Department  of  Research  with 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes  of  Mount  Holyoke 
College  as  its  director,  and  with  a  resident 
mental  tester.  In  1919  Perkins  Institution 
also  placed  Dr.  Hayes  in  charge  of  a  sim- 
ilar department,  now  known  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Applied  Psychology.  Since  that 
date  both  schools  have  maintained  research 
departments  with  a  resident  psychological 
examiner  in  each  school. 
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Since  1919  these  two  departments, 
working  together,  have  made  Binet  sur- 
veys in  at  least  fourteen  schools  for  the 
blind  and  ten  schools  have  been  complete- 
ly tested  by  local  examiners.  The  Hayes' 
Adaptation  of  the  Terman-Binet  Tests 
has  just  been  published,  after  years  of 
testing  and  re-testing  to  assure  the 
proper  placement  of  each  test  in  the 
scale. 

A  number  of  group  achievement  tests 
have  also  been  adapted  for  use  with  blind 
people,  by  these  two  departments  and  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
At  Perkins  something  has  also  been 
done  to  improve  the  mental  adjustments 
of  blind  students  with  personality  handi- 
caps, and  surveys  of  speech  defect  have 
been  made  both  at  Perkins  and  at  Over- 
brook. 

In  1924  a  research  psychologist  was 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  whose  first  project 
was  to  study  methods  of  teaching  braille 
reading.  This  study  proved  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  other  and  more  extensive 
experimental  work.  It  culminated  in 
1927  in  the  establishment  by  Perkins  and 
the  Foundation  of  a  Department  of  Spe- 
cial Studies  at  Perkins.  This  department 
is  an  experimental  primary  school  under 
the  direction  of  an  experienced  super- 
visor. 

The  Department  of  Applied  Psychol- 
ogy at  Perkins  is  cooperating  closely  with 
the  Department  of  Special  Studies,  with 
gratifying  results.  The  achievements  of 
the  experimental  school  during  its  three 
years  of  existence  includes  a  study  of  the 
relative  merits  of  two  arithmetic  type 
slates,  the  preparation  of  a  pamphlet  on 
motivating  primary  braille  reading,  a 
study  of  the  best  methods  of  carrying  on 
nature  study  with  blind  children,  and  a 
study  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  braille 
slate  and  braille  typewriter  in  teaching 
beginning  writing. 

The  State  of  California  has  been  con- 


ducting an  extensive  clinical  survey  and 
study  of  the  pupils  in  the  State  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Berkeley.  So  far  as  we 
know,  however,  the  report  of  this  work 
has  not  yet  been  published. 

Experimental  work  on  the  psychology 
and  education  of  the  blind  has  been  well 
established  in  these  few  centers  but  in 
order  that  its  benefits  may  be  felt 
throughout  the  country  there  is  a  need 
for  some  method  of  instructing  teachers 
in  the  uses  of  improved  techniques  as 
they  are  developed.  Summer  courses  in 
certain  schools,  or  teachers  institutes  in 
different  sections  of  the  country,  may  be 
the  best  solution. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  by  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  the  Visually  Handicapped 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child 
Health  and  Protection,  twenty-eight  resi- 
dential schools  and  eleven  braille  class 
systems  reported  some  provision  for  the 
psychological  testing  of  their  pupils.  To 
those  who  have  had  occasion  to  follow 
the  history  of  experimental  work  with 
blind  children,  these  numbers  bespeak  a 
rapidly  growing  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  a  careful  study  of  such  handi- 
capped pupils.1 


Selected  bibliographies  on  the  "Psychology  and 
Education  of  the  Blind"  have  been  published  from 
time  to  time  in  earlier  issues  of  the  Forum;  for  ref' 
erence,  see  Teachers  Forum  Vol.  II,  no.  1,  pp.  13' 
14;  Vol.  II,  no.  2,  p.  13;  Vol.  II,  no.  3,  pp.  14  and 
16;  Vol.  II,  no.  4,  pp.  15-16;  Vol.  Ill,  no.  2,  p.  19. 
In  addition,  see  the  following  two  references: 

Hayes,  Samuel  P.  Ten  years  of  psychological 
research  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Publications  of 
the  P.  I.  I.  B.,  Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, No.  4,  1927. 

.     Terman's  condensed  guide  for  the 

Stanford  revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  intelligence 
tests  adapted  for  use  with  the  blind.  Publications 
of  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massachusetts, 
No.  4,   1930. 

In  the  March,  1930  issue  of  the  New  Yotk 
State  Education  magazine,  pages  620-24,  ap- 
pears an  article  entitled  "An  Activity  Pro- 
gram in  the  Elementary  School,"  by  Mabel 
E.  Simpson,  Director  of  Elementary  Grades 
and  Kindergartens  in  the  Rochester  Public 
Schools,  which  is  most  interesting. 
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(Editor's  Note:  At  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  Conven- 
tion in  June,  1930,  Mrs.  Schroder  gave 
a  paper  which  aroused  so  much  interest 
that  those  attending  the  session  requested 
the  Foundation  to  send  it  during  the  summer  in 
mimeographed  form  to  all  schools  for  the  blind.  Be 
cause  of  lack  of  time  Mrs.  Schroder  had  to  omit 
that  part  of  her  paper  which  appears  in  the  follow- 
ing article.  The  part  actually  given  by  her  at  the 
Convention  may  be  obtained  in  mimeographed  form 
from  the  Foundation.  It  will  also  appear  in  the 
printed  proceedings  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  for  1930.) 

Courses  of  Study,  Intermediate  Grades, 
California  School  for  the  Blind 
Geography 
Fourth  Grade: 

I.     Local  Geography  or  Home  Lessons : 

A.  Study  of  school  grounds: 

1.  How  to  tell  north,  south, 
east,  west. 

2.  Map  of  grounds  in  sand 
table  locating  main  build- 
ings. 

3.  Same  map  made  in  clay  by 
each  child. 

B.  Study  of  Immediate  Region: 

1.  San  Francisco  Bay  region. 

2.  Map  of  Bay  Region  in  sand. 

3.  Same  map  made  in  clay  by 
each  child. 

II.     Globe  Lessons : 

A.  Shape : 

1.  Stories  of  Columbus  and 
Magellan. 

2.  Trace  routes. 

B.  Size. 

C.  Surface — continents,  oceans. 

D.  Climate. 

III.  Study  of  Home  State — an  Exten- 
sion of  Home  Geography.  (Inten- 
sive study  of  Home  State  in  Junior 
High.) 

A.  Making  map  of  State  in  sand 
and  clay.  (Interest  in  locational 
geography  stirred  by  trips  taken 
on  individual  maps  from  the 
school  to  the  homes  of  the  chil- 
dren.) 


Text:  Around  the  World  with  the  Chil- 
dren— Carpenter. 

Fifth  Grade: 

I.     Globe  Studies  continued : 

A.  Movements  of  Earth. 

B.  Axis — poles 

Peary,  Amundsen,  Byrd. 

C.  Study  Map  of  World: 
Continents,  oceans,  zones. 

1.  Follow  routes  of  explorers, 
aviators. 

2.  Trips  from  school  to  ances- 
tors' homes  in  Europe. 

D.  Study  North  America. 
Make  map  in  sand  and  clay. 

E.  Study  United  States. 
Project :     Procession  through  Zones  from 

Frigid  to  Torrid,  illustrating 
primitive  life,  shelter,  native 
animals  modeled  in  clay.  Frigid : 
Eskimo  —  Igloo  —  Polar  bear, 
dogs,  sled,  etc.  Temperate : 
North  American  Indian — Wig- 
wam— buffalo,  deer.  Torrid : 
Negro  —  grass  hut  —  elephant, 
camel,  etc. 

Text :    New    Geographies — Tarr    &    Mc- 
Murray,  Books  I   and  II. 

Sixth  Grade: 

I.     Globe  studies  continued. 
II.     Map  studies  reviewed  and  continued. 

III.  Make  map  of  United  States  in  sand 
and  clay. 

IV.  Study  South  America. 

V.     Intensive   study   of    Panama   Canal 

Zone. 

Project :     Build  canal  in  sand  tables.  Later 

each  child  builds  canal  in  clay. 

VI.     Study  of    Mediterranean  countries. 

Texts :   New  Geographies — Tarr  &  McMur- 

ray,  Books  II  and  III. 

Geographical    and    Industrial    Studies — 
Nellie  B.  Allen. 
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Steps   in   Map-Making 

I.     Careful  study  of  relief  map,  direct- 
ed by  teacher : 
A.     Physical  features : 

1.  General  Mass. 

2.  Highlands — Lowlands  : 
River  valleys;  Slopes.   (No 
detail  at  first). 

3.  General  Shape: 

North  America — three-sided 
triangle ; 

a.  Compare  lengths  of  sides. 

b.  Make  estimates. 

c.  Verify   estimates   by   ac- 
tual measurement. 

II.     Make  map  in  sand.  (Work  in  mass.) 

III.     Make  map  in  clay : 

A.  Plan  position  on  board  and  size. 

B.  If  North  America,  lay  strips  of 
clay  to  represent  triangle. 

C.  Extend  angle  for  Alaska — cut 
out  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

D.  Fill  in,  working  for  highlands 
and  lowlands. 

Note:  (Self -correction  should  be  encour- 
aged by  sending  the  child  with  his 
work  to  the  relief  map  for  compari- 
son of  features  questioned  by  the 
teacher.  Do  not  work  for  too  much 
detail  or  too  finished  a  product.  Blind 
children  lose  sight  of  the  whole  very 
quickly  if  held  to  too  much  detail.) 

Equipment : 

Relief  Maps — Atlas  Relief  Map  Co., 

Chicago. 
Jones'   Model   Globe— C.   F.   Weber 

Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Braille  metal  rulers — National  Insti- 
tute for  Blind,  224  Great  Portland 
St.,  London,  W.  1.,  England. 

Sand  tables. 

Clay  —  Plasteline  —  Milton  Bradley 
Co.,   (clay  color). 

Boards  for  maps  and  modeling, 
13y2"  x  19y2"  (inside  measure- 
ment). 


History 

Fourth  Grade: 

I.     Beginnings  of  Local  Community — 
San  Francisco  Bay  Region. 
A.     Indian  life  emphasized.    Docas 
by  Snedden,  used  for  reading, 
discussion  and  dramatization. 
Hiawatha's   Childhood  used  in 
same  manner. 
Projects :     Making    of    brush    hut,    wig- 
wam, cradle,  etc. 
Learn  Indian  Dance. 
II.     Coming  of  the  White  Man  to  Cali- 
fornia : 

A.  Spanish : 

1.  Explorers. 

2.  Founders     of      Missions — 
Serra. 

B.  Mexicans. 

C.  Americans — Fremont. 

1.  Pioneers — Martha  of  Cali- 
fornia— Otis. 

2.  Discovery  of  Gold. 

3.  Admission      of      State     to 
Union. 

Fifth  Grade: 

I.     Emphasis  on  Personalities.     Stories 
of: 

A.  Discoverers. 

B.  Explorers. 

C.  Pioneers. 

D.  Heroes  of  Colonial  Times. 

E.  Heroes  of  Revolution. 

F.  Heroes  of  Civil  War. 

G.  Great  Men  and  Women  of  the 
World. 

Sixth  Grade: 

I.     Dawn  of  American  History  in  Eu- 
rope, by   Nida,   as  background   for 
U.  S.  History. 
II.     U.  S.  History  through  the  Revolu- 
tion: 
Projects :     Class  write   dramatization   of 
the   Columbus   Story  and  pre- 
sent on  Columbus  Day. 
Building  of  pioneer  log  cabin. 
Making  covered  wagon. 
Modeling  ox  team  in  clay. 
Text :  First  Book  in  American  History, 
Beard  &  Bagley. 
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PRIMARY  LESSONS  IN  SCIENCE 

Frances  M.  Kellert 


(Editor's  Note:  The  following  two  articles  were 
written  especially  for  use  in  Grades  II  to  IV  with 
the  Loan  Project  Units  on  Zinc  and  Paper  which 
may  be  borrowed  from  the  Foundation.) 

Paper 

Now,  children,  here  is  a  piece  of  paper 
for  each  of  you.  After  you  have  all 
looked  at  it  carefully,  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  something  about  how  it  is  made  and 
what  it  is  used  for. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  you  can  tell  me 
what  kind  of  material  is  used  to  make 
that  piece  of  paper?  I  do  not  think  that 
any  of  you  could  possibly  guess,  so  I 
will  tell  you.  Would  you  be  surprised  if 
I  told  you  that  the  stiff  piece  of  paper 
which  you  are  holding  is  really  made 
from  pieces  of  old  rags?  There  are  some 
kinds  of  paper  which  are  made  from 
wood,  too.  Is  it  not  hard  to  imagine 
that  this  piece  of  smooth  paper  was  once 
a  piece  of  rag?  Well,  it  was,  and  per- 
haps not  so  long  ago,  either. 

Can  any  of  you  tell  me  what  they  do 
to  these  pieces  of  rag  and  wood  to  make 
them  into  paper?  Well,  first  of  all,  the 
wood  or  rags  are  all  ground  up  until  they 
look  like  mashed  potatoes.  The  rags  are 
usually  very  dirty,  and  sometimes  even 
when  wood  is  used  it  is  not  always  as 
clean  as  it  must  be  to  make  paper.  You 
see,  if  the  material  to  be  used  is  not  clean 
at  the  beginning,  it  would  probably  leave 
dirty  marks  on  the  paper  after  it  is  made. 
The  rags  and  wood  are  made  nice  and 
clean  by  boiling  them  in  a  big  kettle  with 
a  strong  mixture  of  soda  and  water  which 
takes  out  all  the  dirt  and  leaves  them 
just  as  clean  as  they  can  be. 

This  mashed  material  is  called  pulp.  After 
this  pulp  is  made,  it  is  spread  out  evenly 
on  a  large  table  and  something  flat  and 
heavy  is  put  on  top  of  it  to  squeeze  out 
the  water.  After  the  water  has  all  been 
squeezed  out,  the  sheet  of  pulp  is  hung 
up  to  dry,  just  as  you  hang  up  washing 
on  a  line.     After  it  is  all  dry,  it  is  very 


much  like  the  paper  you  now  hold  in 
your  hand.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
other  kinds  of  paper  besides  that  which 
you  have  in  your  hand,  so  that  sometimes 
other  things  are  done  to  this  dry  pulp  to 
make  it  into  paper  which  can  be  used  for 
many  different  things. 

Now,  I  wonder  if  any  of  you  can  tell 
me  for  what  paper  is  most  used?  Of 
course  you  all  know  many  things  for 
which  you  use  paper,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  most  important  of  them  are  for 
writing,  printing  books  and  newspapers, 
and  wrapping  up  bundles.  When  you  get 
a  little  older  you  will  learn  that  paper 
also  has  many  other  uses,  some  of  which 
will  seem  very  strange  to  you,  I  am  sure. 

Different  kinds  of  rags  and  wood  make 
different  kinds  of  paper.  Some  paper  is 
soft  and  easily  torn,  while  other  kinds  are 
tough  and  hard  to  pull  apart. 

A  long  time  ago  all  paper  used  to  be 
made  by  hand.  Now,  however,  it  is  all 
made  by  very  large  and  wonderful  ma- 
chines which  are  run  by  electricity.  Be- 
cause of  these  machines,  it  is  ever  so 
much  easier  to  make  paper  today  than  it 
was  a  few  hundred  years  ago.  Before 
these  large  electric  machines  were  in- 
vented, smaller  ones  used  to  be  placed  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  streams,  and  the 
water  from  these  rivers  and  streams  was 
used  to  make  the  machines  go.  When 
paper  was  made  in  this  way,  it  took 
much,  much  longer  than  it  does  now  with 
the  big  electric  machines  which  work  so 
fast.  Of  course,  people  in  those  days  did 
not  use  as  much  paper  as  they  do  now, 
so  perhaps  it  did  not  matter  if  it  was  not 
made  so  rapidly. 

Questions: 

1.  Do  you  know  from  what  paper  is 
made? 

2.  How  is  the  material  cleaned  when 
it  is  going  to  be  used  for  making 
paper? 
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3. 

4. 


Can  you  tell  me  what  paper  pulp  is?      metal  shingles  which  are  used  on  roofs 


Name  as  many  things  as  you  can 

for  which  we  use  paper? 

Is  paper  made  by  hand  today? 


Zinc 


Today  we  are  going  to  begin  the  study 
of  something  quite  different  from  any- 
thing about  which  we  have  learned  be- 
fore. This  "something"  belongs  to  the 
metal  family  and  is  called  zinc.  I  imagine 
that  most  of  you  know  that  all  metals 
come  out  of  the  ground,  but  that  they 
are  not  all  called  by  the  same  name.  For 
example,  we  have  copper,  lead,  iron,  gold 
and  silver  which  all  belong  to  the  metal 
family,  but  which,  you  see,  are  known  by 
different  names.  These  different  kinds  of 
metal  do  not  look  very  much  alike,  and 
they  are  all  used  for  different  purposes. 

Just  now  we  are  only  going  to  think 
about  zinc.  You  must  all  have  an  idea  of 
how  this  metal  looks  before  you  can  un- 
derstand much  about  it.  Pure  zinc  is  sel- 
dom found,  but  it  is  usually  taken  out 
of  the  ground  as  a  mixture  of  zinc  and 
other  minerals  and  metals,  sometimes 
even  copper  and  lead.  This  mixture  is 
heated  in  large  kettles  over  a  very  hot      its  meeting  in  Philadelphia  in  May,   1929, 


have  some  zinc  in  them;  so  have  many 
pots  and  pans  and  many  other  things 
which  are  used  a  great  deal  about  the 
house.  Some  buttons  are  made  partly  of 
zinc,  and  so  are  the  little  tips  which  you 
find  at  the  ends  of  your  shoe  laces.  Of 
course,  zinc  has  many  other  uses ;  but  you 
will  learn  about  them  as  you  grow  older. 

Zinc  has  been  found  on  almost  every 
continent.  There  are  deposits  in  Aus- 
tralia, Alaska,  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope. 

Questions : 

1.  Name  five  other  metals  besides 
zinc. 

2.  Tell  in  just  a  few  words  what  you 
think  zinc  looks  like. 

3.  See  how  many  things  you  can  think 
of  for  which  zinc  is  used. 

4.  In  what  parts  of  the  world  has  zinc 
been  found? 

5.  Do  they  take  zinc  out  of  the  ground 
pure,  or  is  it  found  with  other  met- 
als and  then  separated  from  them? 

ARITHMETIC  TYPE  SLATES 

The  Educational  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  at 


fire  until  it  melts  and  the  pure  zinc  can 
be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  mass. 
Pure  zinc  is  bluish-white  in  color,  and  it 
seems  to  have  a  surface  which  reflects  the 
light  and  makes  it  shine  quite  brightly. 
It  is  very  heavy,  but  when  it  is  made 
very  hot  it  can  easily  be  rolled  out  into 
flat  plates  or  wire. 

I  think  I  can  hear  someone  asking, 
"What  is  zinc  used  for?"  I  know  you 
cannot  think  of  as  many  uses  for  zinc 
as  you  can  for  paper,  cloth,  rope,  but- 
tons, etc.,  but  I  am  not  surprised  at  this 
for  zinc  is  not  as  commonly  used  as  any 
of  the  other  things  I  have  named.     Zinc 


recommended  that  an  experiment  on  the 
relative  merits  of  the  Cubarithme  and  Tay- 
lor type  slates  be  initiated  in  several  class 
rooms  in  the  Lower  School  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  during  1929-1930.  Such  a  study  was 
made,  but  a  final  decision  on  the  relative 
merits  of  these  and  other  type  slates  must 
of  necessity  be  postponed  for  a  number  of 
years  until  opportunities  have  presented 
themselves  for  experimenting  with  a  num- 
ber of  properly  constituted  groups  of  sub- 
jects. However,  any  teacher  who  is  inter- 
ested in  knowing  the  results  as  they  now 
stand,  may  obtain  information  about  them 


is  not  very  often  used  alone,  but  is  almost  by  writing  directly  to  Mrs.  Ralph  V.  Merry, 
always  mixed  with  other  metals  to  Supervisor  of  the  Department  of  Special 
make  them  stronger  or  to  keep  them  Studies,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown, 
from  becoming  decayed.    Very  often  the      Massachusetts. 
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Selected  Bibliography  on  the  Deaf -Blind 


The  following  is  a  selected  bibliography 
of  a  very  general  nature  on  the  subject  of 
the  Deaf-Blind.  There  are  countless  stories 
of  individual  blind-deaf  persons,  but  the  lack 
of  space  does  not  permit  us  to  include  them 
in  this  list.  All  of  these  references  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Foundation  library. 

Allen,  Edward  E.  Education  of  defectives. 
Albany,  J.  B.  Lyon,  1904.    pp.  29-36. 

Balis,  S.  C.  They  who  see  darkly.  Ameri- 
can Annals  of  the  Deaf,  March,  1922. 
pp.  99-111. 

Barrett,  E.  M.  Our  deaf-blind  children. 
The  Defectives,  March,  1905.  pp.  2-15. 
illus. 

Best,  Harry.  The  blind.  New  York :  Mac- 
millan,  1919.  (See  index.) 

Burdach,  C.  Fr.  Ueber  blinde  taubstumme. 
Journal  de  Chirurgie  und  Augenheil- 
kunde,  XXXIV.     pp.  215-234. 

Cohn,  Ludwig.  Unterricht  einer  taubblin- 
den  durch  einen  selbst  erblindeten  leh- 
rer.  Berliner  klinische  wochenschrift, 
July  3,  1916.    pp.  739-40. 

Donaldson,  Henry  H.  Anatomical  observa- 
tions on  the  brain  and  several  sense- 
organs  of  the  blind  deaf-mute,  Laura 
Dewey  Bridgman.  American  Journal 
of  Psychology,  September,  1890.  pp. 
293-42. 

.  The  extent  of  the  visual  area  of  the 

cortex  in  man,  as  deduced  from  the 
study  of  Laura  Bridgman's  brain. 
American  Journal  of  Psychology,  Au- 
gust, 1892.     pp.  503-13. 

Evans,  Edward.  A  manual  alphabet  for  the 
deaf-blind.  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  Feb- 
ruary, 1924.    pp.  57-58. 

Everett,  Ruth.  Educating  the  deaf-blind. 
American  Review  of  Reviews,  April, 
1902.    pp.  435-42. 

Frick,  K.  M.  In  the  dark,  alone.  Atlantic 
Monthly,  April,  May,  June,  1930. 


Goddard,  Clarence.  When  blindness  comes. 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  March,  1926. 
pp.  43-48. 

Hall,  F.  H.  Comparison  of  the  blind,  the 
deaf,  the  deaf-blind,  and  those  pos- 
sessed of  all  their  faculties,  in  respect 
to  imaginative  powers.  Illinois  Society 
for  Child-Study,  Transactions,  IV, 
Nos.  1-2,  1899.    pp.  18-30. 

Harry  Gerard.  Man's  miracle ;  the  story  of 
Helen  Keller  and  her  European  sisters. 
New  York :  Doubleday,  Page  and  Com- 
pany, 1913. 

Hayes,  Lydia  Y.  The  education  of  a  girl 
who  cannot  see  or  hear.  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  June,  1926.    pp.  12-16. 

Hirsch,  Betty.  Germany's  care  for  those 
who  cannot  hear  or  speak  or  see.  Out- 
look for  the  Blind,  September,  1929. 
pp.  35-36  and  41. 

Hoffman.  Blinde  taubstumme.  Der  Blind- 
enfreund,  XII,  February,  1892.  pp. 
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The  first  three  articles  in  this  issue  of  the 
Forum  were  originally  prepared  for  the 
Sub-Committee  on  the  Visually  Handicap- 
ped of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Child  Health  and  Protection.  During  the 
course  of  the  next  year  other  articles  which 
were  meant  for  publication  in  the  Full  Re- 
port of  this  Sub-Committee  will  make  their 
appearance  in  the  Forum.  These  papers  are 
made  available  to  us  because  it  was  found 
necessary  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  printed 
Full  Report  on  the  Visually  Handicapped. 
Since  all  of  these  articles  are  on  topics 
which  are  of  immediate  concern  to  educa- 
tors of  the  blind  it  is  hoped  that  they  will 
be  read  with  more  than  casual  attention. 


Just  before  Thanksgiving  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Pro- 
tection convened  in  Washington  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  the  results  of  its  year 
of  work.  Ailthough  it  would  have  been 
more  than  could  be  expected  of  those  who 
have  reached  that  stage  of  independent 
thinking  which  qualifies  them  to  be  classed 
as  "experts"  to  have  gathered  in  complete 
peace  and  harmony,  nevertheless,  this  Con- 
ference represents  a  long  forward  step  to- 
ward the  effective  co-ordination  of  all  ac- 
tivities for  children.     Where  our  own  par- 


ticular field  was  concerned  there  was  re- 
markably little  dissension  and  much  con- 
structive thought.  It  is  hoped  that  the  next 
issue  of  the  Forum  may  carry  an  article 
which  will  bring  something  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Conference  to  our.  readers. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  change  in  dates 
of  the  formal  meetings  of  the  World  Con- 
ference on  Work  for  the  Blind  in  New 
York  City  to  the  week  of  April  13-17,  1931, 
one  week  earlier  than  announced  in  the  No- 
vember issue. 


The  Teachers  Forum  has  been  requested 
to  make  the  following  announcement: 

"The  National  Federation  of  Temple  Sis- 
terhoods has  established  an  active  Commit- 
tee on  Literature  for  Jewish  Sightless,  with 
Mrs.  Stanley  Blumenthal  of  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, as  Chairman.  Many  manuscripts  of 
Jewish  content  have  already  been  transcribed 
by  Sisterhood  members  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  as  the  transcriptions  are  of  authen- 
tic histories,  and  the  like,  they  are  of  inter- 
est to  Jew  and  non-Jew  alike.  All  readers 
of  braille  grade  one  and  a  half  who  are  in- 
terested are  asked  to  send  their  names  and 
addresses  to  the  Executive  Office,  Merchants 
Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  insofar  as 
possible,  individual  requests  for  books  and 
articles  of  Jewish  content  will  be  met." 


Attention  is  called  to  the  review  of  Wil- 
helm  Voss's  Das  Farbenhoren  bei  Erblinde- 
ten  (Color-hearing  in  persons  who  have  lost 
their  vision)  in  the  New  Beacon  for  August, 
1930.  Dr.  Voss's  study  has  also  been 
abstracted  in  Psychological  Abstracts 
for  May,  1930.  The  phenomenon  of  color- 
hearing  is  a  most  tantalizing  one  for  study 
by  psychologists,  and  its  possibilities  are  of 
special  interest  to  people  who  are  now  blind 
but  have  once  seen,  inasmuch  as  it  presents 
the  possibility  of  interpreting  the  impres- 
sions received  by  one  sense  in  terms  of  an- 
other. 
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VITALIZING  GEOGRAPHY 

In  the  February,  1929,  issue  of  Der  Blin- 
denfreund  there  is  an  article  by  N.  Lugowoi 
entitled  Kultwrgeschichtlich  —  ethno  graph- 
ische  Objekte  im  Erdkundenunterricht  der 
Blindenschulc.  In  this  article  there  are  some 
very  interesting  suggestions,  from  the  finan- 
cial point  of  view,  for  making  geography 
and  history  interesting  to  children.  Follow- 
ing is  a  paragraph  translated  from  this 
article : 

"Foreign  costumes  which  are  typical  of 
other  races,  and  which  can  be  inspected  by 
the  children,  are  useful  for  making  the  pu- 
pils understand  that  other  people  may  be 
dressed  in  a  way  which  is  different  from 
theirs,  and  that  this  way  may  be  practical 
because  of  their  different  living  conditions. 
However,  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  nowadays  all  foreign  costumes  are  be- 
coming Europeanized,  and  the  children 
should  be  made  aware  of  this  tendency.  The 
objection  is  made  that  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  costumes  or  something  similar  for 
dramatic  purposes.  This  objection  is  justi- 
fiable ;  to  obtain  real  theatrical  costumes 
would  surely  overstep  the  budget  of  any  in- 
stitution for  the  blind;  and  furthermore,  it 
is  unnecessary.  One  can  use  quite  simple 
materials.  For  instance,  a  Bedouin  costume 
can  be  assembled  by  using  a  night  shirt,  a 
sheet,  scarf,  sandals,  kerchief,  head  band, 
and  an  artificial  mustache.  Or,  a  Caucasian 
is  dressed  in  a  ribbed  dressing  gown  (ap- 
pliqued  pattern)  some  brimless  fur  cap,  long 
boots,  leather  girdle,  and  an  artificial  mus- 
tache. A  Turkish  woman  (of  the  old  school) 
is  created  by  means  of  a  blue  dressing  gown, 
an  old-fashioned  theater  hood,  and  a  closely 
tied  veil;  a  Brahmin  from  a  night  shirt  (a 
shorter  one  than  that  used  for  the  Bedouin), 
a  scarf,  long  white  hose,  tennis  shoes,  a 
string  of  wooden  beads,  and  a  kerchief 
(turban).  I  might  mention  a  number  of 
other  examples  which  might  prove  practical. 
However,  I  must  admit  that  it  is  only  the 
clothes  of  peoples  from  warmer  countries 
which  are  as  simple  and  as  easily  put  to- 


gether as  are  those  here  described.  With 
European  costumes,  especially,  there  will  be 
considerable  difficulty  which  may,  however, 
sometimes  be  solved  by  the  help  of  old-fash- 
ioned blouses,  capes,  hoods,  etc. 

Interest  in  the  dramatizing  of  plays  and 
themes  based  on  geography  and  history  les- 
sons seems  to  be  finding  its  place  in  the  pro- 
gram of  schools  in  most  of  those  countries 
in  which  the  education  of  the  children  is 
given  serious  consideration.  If  there  is  any 
group  of  children  which  is  likely  to  respond 
to  this  interesting  method  of  learning  to 
understand  the  lives  of  other  peoples,  it  is 
those  children  whom  we  find  in  our  residen- 
tial and  day  school  classes  for  the  blind. 


Our   Contributors 


Mrs.  Corinne  Rocheleau  Rouleau  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  who  is  herself  deaf, 
has  given  a  great  deal  of  her  time  and 
thought  to  the  welfare  of  the  deaf-blind. 
Her  co-author,  Miss  Rebecca  Mack  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  has  shown  a  like  interest  in 
their  welfare. 


Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  of  Per- 
kins Institution,  has  for  many  years  shown 
an  active  and  constructive  interest  in  the 
work  for  the  aurally  and  visually  handi- 
capped. 


Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  Supervisor 
of  Educational  Research  of  the  Foundation, 
is  also  Editor  of  the  Teachers  Forum. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Schroder  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  California  School  for  the  Blind. 


Miss  Frances  M.  Kellert,  a  graduate  of 
the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  has 
been  a  teacher  of  blind  children. 
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EDUCATION    AND    CARE   OF   THE    HANDICAPPED 

IN    CHINA 

George  B.  Fryer 


The  education  and  care  of  the  physically 
handicapped  in  China  is  beginning  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  all  of  those  who  really 
have  the  welfare  of  children  at  heart.  For 
hundreds  of  years  the  majority  of  these  un- 
fortunates have  been  left  to  fight  their  own 
battles  and  to  eke  out  their  miserable  exist- 
ence as  best  they  could  with  absolutely  no 
education  or  special  care.  The  economic 
conditions  of  the  millions  of  perfectly  nor- 
mal Chinese  who  are  living  on  the  border 
line  of  starvation  have  all  they  can  do  to 
keep  their  own  rice-pots  boiling.  Each 
member  of  the  family  is  by  necessity  forced 
to  do  his  utmost  to  pull  his  own  weight  in 
the  bare  struggle  for  existence,  and  those 
who  are  unable  to  do  so  are  often  sub- 
merged in  the  maelstrom  of  life.  It  is, 
however,  probably  true  that  nowhere  else 
in  the  world  is  the  family  tie  so  strong  as 
in  China;  the  weaker  members,  where  pos- 
sible, are  assisted  by  the  stronger,  and  so 
those  who  have  relations  are  in  a  sense 
looked  after.  But,  with  the  disintegration 
of  families  through  famine,  war  or  pesti- 
lence, in  countless  districts  millions  are 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources  and  those 
who  are  handicapped  become  miserable  ob- 
jects of  charity,  and  the  less  said  about 
them  the  better. 

The  histories  of  China  show  of  no  move- 
ment for  their  amelioration,  but  we  do  know 
that  about  one-third  are  taken  care  of  by 
their  own  families,  one-third  are  beggars  or 
earn  a  mere  pittance,  and  about  one-third 
are  housed  in  provincial  benevolent  institu- 
tions, partly  supported  by  the  district  offi- 
cials and  partly  by  philanthropically-minded 
persons.  They  are  given  a  place  in  which 
to  sleep,  food  to  eat  and  a  certain  amount 
of  clothing.  Their  time  is  their  own  and 
nothing  is  done  for  their  betterment,  al- 
though a  few  of  the  more  energetic  ones 


are  taught  to  make  straw  sandals,  hair  nets, 
bamboo  baskets,  string  and  rope.  Their 
minds  and  better  natures  are  ignored  and  a 
visit  to  one  of  these  institutions  is  sufficient 
to  make  one  wonder  how  they  can  exist  at 
all.  Normal  homeless  children  are  also  ad- 
mitted, as  well  as  children  of  families  who 
are  unable  to  support  them.  The  mortality 
is  very  great;  in  one  institution  I  visited  it 
was  as  high  as  ninety  per  cent  among  the 
babies.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  statistics 
of  this  nature  attract  attention.  This  lack 
of  proper  hygiene  and  medical  care  has  been 
investigated  and  ordinary  precautions  have 
now  reduced  the  waste  of  human  life.  In 
many  districts  these  benevolent  institutions 
are  being  put  on  a  very  different  basis,  hy- 
gienic methods  are  now  introduced  and  the 
children  are  given  an  elementary  education 
and  taught  a  trade  so  that  they  may  have 
some  hope  of  earning  their  own  living  when 
of  mature  age.  The  difference  is  most 
marked,  and  these  up-to-date  institutions 
are  a  great  blessing  to  this  submerged  third 
and  are  bringing  many  a  ray  of  light  to  those 
who  were  without  hope. 

The  National  Child  Welfare  Association 
of  China  is  a  splendid  example  of  a  new 
order  of  service.  Sponsored  and  backed 
financially  as  it  is  by  the  China  Child  Wel- 
fare, Incorporated  of  New  York,  and 
guided  by  a  conscientious  body  of  trained 
men  and  women  in  China  it  has,  with  its 
several  branches,  every  chance  of  doing  un- 
told services  of  usefulness,  by  not  only  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  thousands  of  helpless  chil- 
dren, but  by  bringing  them  up  to  be  useful 
citizens.  Special  arrangement  is  being  made 
to  assist  the  handicapped  as  well,  and  we 
all  hope  that  before  long  these  special 
groups  will  receive  the  attention  that  is  so 
necessary  for  their  correct  start  in  life.  This 
splendid     gesture     from     our     friends     in 
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America  is  greatly  appreciated  and  the  of  solar  biology,  and  no  important  date  is 
amount  of  good  so  far  accomplished  can  fixed  or  event  takes  place  without  consult- 
hardly  be  estimated.  ing  these  diviners.    Their  methods  and  sys- 

The  annals  of  foreign  missionary  socie-  terns  are  decidedly  unique  and  most  inter- 
ties  in  China  contain  accounts  of  schools  esting  when  fully  understood.  These  for- 
and  institutions  that  have  been  started  for  tune-tellers  are  of  all  kinds  and  descrip- 
these  handicapped  groups.  Many  of  their  tions,  some  earning  from  ten  to  fifty  dol- 
graduates  have  made  a  name  for  themselves  lars  a  month,  while  a  few  who  are  strictly 
in  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  One  first  class  take  in  from  one  to  two  thousand 
young  lady  in  particular  who  lost  both  feet,  dollars  a  month.  The  new  Government  has, 
one  hand,  and  three  fingers  of  the  other  however,  seen  fit  to  put  a  ban  on  these  so- 
hand,  has  been  well  educated,  walks  about  called  superstitious  practices,  their  schools 
and  does  a  splendid  piece  of  Christian  ser-  have  been  closed  and  as  soon  as  possible 
vice  in  the  literary  field.  these  thousands  of  blind  people  are  to  be  de- 

Of  all  these  groups  of  handicapped  the  prived  of  their  only  means  of  livelihood, 
blind  are  without  doubt  far  the  worst  off.  About  fifty  years  ago  foreign  mission- 
Superstition,  prejudice  and  ignorance  are  aries  tried  to  do  what  they  could  for  the 
given  full  play,  and  for  hundreds  of  years  blind ;  schools  were  started  in  several  dis- 
the  blind  have  been  pariahs,  outcasts  of  so-  tricts,  systems  of  Chinese  braille  were  in- 
ciety,  and  are  even  now  looked  upon  as  ig-  vented  and  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
norant  and  useless  people  in  many  districts,  ment  was  embossed  in  braille.  As  there  are 
They  have  had  to  go  through  the  world  over  four  hundred  distinct  dialects  this  was 
bearing  their  burden  of  solitary  darkness  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  and  each  section 
with  scarcely  a  finger  lifted  to  help  them  of  the  country  devised  its  own  system  of 
except  to  provide  the  means  with  which  to  braille  symbols  until  there  were  over  nine 
ke^p  their  bodies  from  starvation — for  those  complete  methods  of  expressing  Chinese 
whom  the  gods  please  to  torture  may  not  be  sounds  in  braille.  About  twenty  years  ago 
helped  by  man  without  fear  of  retribution!  the  heads  of  the  leading  schools,  at  the  in- 

The  total  number  of  blind  in  China  is  un-  vitation  of  the  Bible  Societies,  met  together 
known,  but  the  most  conservative  estimate  and  formulated  the  Union  System  of  Man- 
is  over  a  million.  Nearly  half  of  this  num-  darin  Braille.  While  this  system  is  not  per- 
ber  are  cared  for  by  their  friends,  relatives  feet  it  has  been  the  means  of  correlating 
or  by  the  different  institutions  supported  by  the  work  to  a  great  extent  and  simplifies  the 
the  officials  and  philanthropists  in  the  larger  production  of  braille  literature.  In  1926 
or  "Fu"  cities.  The  majority  of  the  other  there  were  no  less  than  thirty-eight  of  these 
half  have  succeeded  in  earning  a  sufficient  mission  schools  where  over  a  thousand  boys 
amount  for  their  existence  as  fortune-tellers,  and  girls  were  taught  to  read  and  write  and 
musicians,  story-tellers,  or  at  some  kind  of  do  industrial  work.  The  most  important 
menial  work,  while  many  become  profes-  industries  among  the  girls  are  knitting,  sew- 
sional  beggars  and  live  on  the  pity  of  others  ing  and  household  work,  while  the  boys 
or  are  given  alms  that  are  supposed  to  ob-  have  made  matting,  rattan  and  wicker  furni- 
tain  a  certain  amount  of  merit  for  the  ture  and  baskets,  brushes  and  also  weaving 
givers.  The  blind  are  said  to  possess  an  un-  and  net-making.  The  graduates  are  able  to 
canny  knowledge  of  the  future  and  so  sue-  find  employment  as  teachers,  evangelists,  or- 
ceed  well  in  fortune-telling.  They  are  taught  ganists,  and  Bible  workers,  and  have  been 
their  trade  in  schools  established  for  the  the  means  of  bringing  a  new  ray  of  hope 
purpose  and  have  been  in  great  demand,  for  the  blind  of  China  which  is  now  being 
They  are  skilled  in  necromancy  and  a  kind  felt  over  the  whole  country. 
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Notwithstanding  many  apparent  discour- 
agements the  work  for  the  blind  in  China 
has  made  rapid  progress  during  the  past  few 
years,  probably  more  so  than  in  any  other 
previous  period.  The  outstanding  features 
of  this  advancement  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  There  has  been  established  the  nucleus 
of  the  China  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  by  the  alumni  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Chinese  Blind. 

2.  Schools  for  the  blind  children  in  the 
provincial  benevolent  associations  are 
being  founded  by  government  officials. 

3.  By  means  of  a  wide-spread  publicity, 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren have  learned  to  know  something 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  work  among 
the  blind. 

4.  There  has  been  formed  the  Braille 
Literature  Society  whose  aim  is  to 
publish  braille  literature  of  a  Christian 
character  and  to  furnish  writing  ma- 
terials and  other  supplies  to  the  vari- 
ous schools  and  workers. 

5.  There  has  been  a  reorganization  of 
the  "Blind  Village"  in  Canton  where 
nearly  a  thousand  blind  men  and  their 
families  are  given  a  place  in  which  to 
live  and  are  taught  to  read  and  en- 
gage in  some  gainful  employment. 

6.  An  investigation  has  been  made  as  to 
the  state  of  the  eyes  of  school  chil- 
dren in  some  schools,  showing  that  an 
average  of  about  fifty  per  cent  were 
suffering  from  trachoma  and  other 
eye  troubles. 

7.  Maternity  hospitals  and  baby  clinics 
have  been  established  by  Chinese 
western-trained  physicians  which  in- 
sure a  better  attention  to  eyes. 

8.  The  first  Chinese  blind  man  to  re- 
ceive his  B.  A.  degree  has  been  grad- 
uated from  St.  John's  University. 

9.  The  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind 
has  been  presented  with  a  stereotyp- 
ing machine,  which  marks  a  new  era 
in  the  printing  of  braille  literature  and 


the  founding  of  a  monthly  braille  mag- 
azine for  the  blind. 
10.    The  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind 
has    received    two    legacies,    one    of 
Tls  50,000  ($35,000)   from  the  estate 
of  the  late  Henry  Lester  and  the  other 
of   about  G$60,000   (gold)    from  the 
founder  of  this  Institution,  to  be  used 
for  the  establishment  of  a  department 
for  blind  girls. 
Thus  a  new  era  is  surely  dawning  for  the 
blind  of  China,  and  it  might  be  of  interest 
to  see  what  one  of  these  institutions  is  at- 
tempting to  do  in  order  to  correlate  the  work 
for  the  blind  and  to  be  a  sort  of  model  for 
the  Government  to  pattern  their  work  after, 
when  they  are  ready  to  consider  seriously 
the  establishment  of  schools  in  each  prov- 
ince. 

The  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind  was 
founded  in  1911  by  Dr.  John  Fryer.  Since 
its  establishment  over  150  boys  have 
been  received,  many  of  whom  are  now 
earning  their  own  living.  It  is  sup- 
ported partly  by  an  endowment  fund 
and  partly  by  public  subscriptions  and  do- 
nations. The  Institution  is  open  to  all  edu- 
cable  and  normal  blind  children  from  any 
part  of  China  and  has  representatives  from 
thirteen  provinces.  It  is  not  merely  a  school, 
but  consists  of  several  departments,  each 
under  a  trained  manager,  the  growth  of 
which  is  limited  only  by  funds  or  workers 
obtainable. 

The  Kindergarten  was  under  a  trained 
kindergartner  last  year,  but  as  we  have  no 
room  for  a  further  class  this  has  had  to  be 
temporarily  abandoned.  The  ten  small  boys 
are  now  doing  the  work  of  the  first  and 
second  year  with  the  addition  of  a  few  more 
who  are  too  old  for  the  kindergarten. 

The  Lower  Primary  consists  of  four 
years  of  work,  the  graduates  of  which  have 
obtained  an  elementary  education,  including 
music  and  industrial  work.  They  are  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  A  few  are 
dropped  out  as  undesirables  or  because  their 
parents   consider   they   have   had   sufficient 
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education;  others  are  transferred  to  the 
Industrial  Workshop,  while  the  major- 
ity are  allowed  to  carry  on  their  education. 

The  Higher  Primary  has  a  two-year 
course  and  graduates  are  allowed  to  enter 
our  Junior  High  School,  and  then  go  on 
through  the  Senior  High  School  and  St. 
John's  University  through  the  generosity 
and  courtesy  of  the  President  and  Faculty. 
So  far  we  have  had  four  graduates  of  the 
Senior  High  School  and  three  more  of  the 
University.  Of  the  latter  one  graduated 
with  his  B.  A.  degree,  the  first  Chinese  blind 
man  to  receive  such  an  honor.  One  left 
during  his  senior  year  and  two  more  are 
now  in  the  sophomore  year.  All  of  these 
graduates  have  found  lucrative  positions. 
Higher  education  of  the  Chinese  blind 
is  certainly  to  be  recommended,  but  it 
takes  an  unusual  student  to  master  it  as  all 
the  work  is  in  English. 

A  department  for  girls  is  to  be  opened  as 
soon  as  our  new  buildings  are  completed. 
The  plans  call  for  accommodations  for  fifty 
girls.  The  opening  of  this  department  has 
been  made  possible  by  a  handsome  legacy 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Fryer. 

A  normal  school  has  been  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  past  year  to  prepare  both  blind  and 
sighted  teachers,  as  there  is  a  growing  de- 
mand for  trained  teachers  of  the  blind.  Nine 
have  taken  this  special  course  and  are  now 
ready  for  their  life  work. 

The  music  department  trains  organists 
and  other  musicians.  We  have  a  splendid 
junior  and  senior  chorus  and  have  recently 
added  a  brass  band  of  fifteen  pieces,  A 
Chinese  orchestra  is  also  very  popular.  The 
Chinese  are  good  musicians  and  the  ser- 
vices of  our  chorus,  band  and  orchestra  are 
much  in  demand. 

The  Institution  boasts  of  a  "Blindart" 
workshop,  but  owing  to  cramped  quarters 
we  have  to  limit  ourselves  to  wicker  and 
rattan  furniture  and  baskets.  Twelve  blind 
men  entirely  support  themselves  and  there 
are  nine  blind  apprentices.  Shanghai  is  the 
home  of  rattan  furniture  shops  and  we  find 


it  extremely  difficult  to  compete  with  the 
many  sighted  workers. 

There  is  a  decided  need  for  Chinese 
braille  literature,  as  there  is  almost  none  at 
present.  We  now  have  a  foot-stereotyping 
machine  and  turn  out  what  we  can  as  fast 
as  our  limited  space  and  funds  will  allow. 
A  monthly  magazine  in  Chinese  braille  is 
published  and  sent  free  to  all  who  can  read 
it.  Last  year  we  stereotyped  over  eight  hun- 
dred plates  and  printed  over  forty  thousand 
pages.  A  motor-driven  up-to-date  stereo- 
typing machine  is  most  essential,  and  a  reg- 
ular printing  house  should  be  established. 

With  regard  to  prevention  of  blindness 
we  have  not  been  able  to  do  much  except 
in  the  way  of  publicity  work.  The  need  of 
a  Prevention  of  Blindness  Society  is  very 
great  and  we  sincerely  hope  the  way  will 
open  for  one  to  be  started  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Trachoma  is  the  chief  cause  of  blind- 
ness, and  nearly  half  of  the  population  of 
China  has  contracted  it  in  a  mild  or  ser- 
ious form.  Ignorance,  superstition,  preju- 
dice and  poverty  must  be  done  away  with 
and  modern  and  hygienic  methods  adopted. 
This  Institution  has  translated  into  Chinese 
twelve  different  pamphlets  on  the  causes  of 
blindness  and  care  of  the  eyes  and  has  dis- 
tributed over  forty  thousand  in  all  parts  of 
China. 

Publicity  is  one  of  our  greatest  needs. 
This  past  year  we  have  sent  out  over  four 
thousand  letters,  have  given  numerous  en- 
tertainments to  thousands  of  spectators  and 
have  had  over  ten  thousand  visitors  to  the 
Institution  from  all  over  China,  many  of 
whom  were  officials  and  other  influential 
people. 

The  Institution  and  its  work  has  grown 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  sell  our  present  property  and 
rebuild  in  the  suburbs  in  a  more  up-to-date 
and  commodious  manner.  The  problem  of 
blindness  in  China  is  a  tremendous  one,  but 
two  foreign  workers  with  a  few  Chinese 
assistants   and   very   meagre   funds  can   do 
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no  more  in  this  district.  However,  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made  and  a  more  rosy  and 
prosperous  future  seems  to  be  assured. 

The  handicapped  children  of  China  are 
coming  into  their  own.  Work  for  the  blind 
has  been  begun.  Schools  for  the  deaf  have 
been  started ;  a  few  cripples  have  been 
helped,  but  the  field  of  the  feeble-minded 
has  as  yet  been  untouched.    With  the  dawn 


of  peace  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
country  we  are  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  compulsory  education  will  be  enforced 
and  provision  made  for  these  needy  special 
groups.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  they 
come  into  their  own  and  be  able  to  become 
an  integral  part  of  society  and  assist  in  the 
salvation  and  development  of  this,  the  oldest 
and  greatest  country  in  the  world. 


WHITE   HOUSE   CONFERENCE  DEVELOPS 
CONSTRUCTIVE  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS 
HANDICAPPED    CHILDREN 

William  J.  Eujs,  LL.  D. 


Constructive  Attitude  Fostered 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Child 
Health  and  Protection  can  be  credited  with 
numerous  practical  and  concrete  results — 
its  members  have  surveyed  the  medical  ser- 
vices available  to  American  children  and 
pointed  out  methods  of  meeting  existing 
needs ;  they  have  studied  public  health  ser- 
vice and  administration  and  made  recom- 
mendations for  improvements  and  additions ; 
they  have  thoroughly  examined  the  educa- 
tion and  training  offered  to  our  children  and 
shown  the  importance  of  continuing  and  im- 
proving these  services ;  and  finally  they 
have  completely  analyzed  the  problem  of  the 
handicapped  child  and  have  formulated  a 
comprehensive  program  for  the  prevention, 
maintenance  and  protection  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

A  more  intangible  but  equally  important 
result  of  the  White  House  Conference  is 
the  attitude  towards  the  handicapped  that 
has  been  fostered  by  the  members  of  the 
Conference.  The  Committee  on  the  Phys- 
ically and  Mentally  Handicapped  formu- 
lated its  recommendations  for  future  activ- 
ities on  the  following  principle: 

"Like  every  child,  the  child  who  may  have 
some  physical  or  mental  handicap  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  potential  social  asset  and  not 
a  liability.      The  handicapped  child  should 


be  so  guided  that  his  aptitudes  and  abilities 
may  be  given  the  fullest  possible  develop- 
ment and  that  his  life  may  be  one  of  use- 
fulness, success  and  happiness." 

The  conception  of  the  handicapped  child, 
not  as  a  burden  on  the  resources  of  society, 
but  as  a  challenge  to  the  medical,  social,  edu- 
cational and  vocational  leaders  of  the  coun- 
try has  produced  a  constructive  and  creative 
attitude  that  is  one  of  the  most  stimulating 
results  of  the  White  House  Conference. 

Bill  of  Rights 

The  keynote  of  this  new  attitude  is 
sounded  in  the  "Bill  of  Rights  for  the 
Handicapped  Child"  which  is  an  indication 
of  all  that  the  movement  in  behalf  of  the 
handicapped  hopes  to  accomplish.  According 
to  the  charter,  which  is  supported  by  lead- 
ing child  welfare  experts,  the  handicapped 
child  has  a  right : 

"1.  To  as  vigorous  a  body  as  human  skill 
can  give  him. 

2.  To  an  education  so  adapted  to  his 
handicap  that  he  can  be  economically  inde- 
pendent and  have  the  chance  for  the  fullest 
life  of  which  he  is  capable. 

3.  To  be  brought  up  and  educated  by 
those  who  understand  the  nature  of  the  bur- 
den he  has  to  bear  and  who  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  help  him  bear  it. 
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4.  To  grow  up  in  a  world  which  does  not 
set  him  apart,  which  looks  at  him,  not  with 
scorn  or  pity  or  ridicule — but  which  wel- 
comes him,  exactly  as  it  welcomes  every 
child,  and  offers  him  identical  privileges  and 
identical  responsibilities. 

5.  To  a  life  on  which  his  handicap  casts 
no  shadow,  but  which  is  full  day  by  day 
with  those  things  which  make  it  worth 
while;  with  comradeship,  love,  work,  play, 
laughter  and  tears — a  life  in  which  these 
things  bring  continually  increasing  growth, 
richness,  release  of  energies,  joy  in  achieve- 
ment." 

Importance  of  Problem 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  of  granting  to 
every  handicapped  child  these  rights  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  there  are  more  than 
ten  million  children  in  the  United  States 
who  are  "handicapped"  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  is  here  used ;  i.  e.,  children  who  are 
blind  and  partially  seeing,  deaf  and  hard  of 
hearing,  crippled,  mentally  deficient  or  dis- 
ordered, suffering  from  tuberculosis,  cardiac 
or  parasitic  diseases. 

These  figures  clearly  demonstrate  that  the 
problems  of  the  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped  child  constitute  a  challenge  to 
the  entire  nation.  The  preparation  of  the 
handicapped  child  for  life's  work  calls  for 
the  enlistment  of  all  available  resources  and 
for  a  coordination  of  the  efforts  of  all  agen- 
cies working  in  his  behalf. 

Although  the  movement  in  behalf  of 
these  children  is  already  progressing  with 
an  acceleration  that  is  encouraging,  the  re- 
sults achieved  are  as  yet  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. This  is  due  primarily  to  lack  of  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  problem  and 
to  lack  of  adequate  facilities  for  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  training. 

There  are  large  numbers  of  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  children  who  are 
now  or  will  later  become  social  and  eco- 
nomic liabilities  unless  society  is  aroused  to 
meet  its  responsibility !  Our  work  with  the 
handicapped,  to  be  completely  successful, 
must,  however,  be  carried  out  with  the  new 


constructive  consideration  of  the  handi- 
capped child  as  a  social  asset  rather  than  a 
liability,  and  our  attitude  toward  the  work 
must  be  permeated  with  effective  optimism. 

Common  Needs 

In  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  handi- 
capped child  is  entitled  to  as  full  a  life  as 
possible  we  realize  that  the  needs  of  the 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped  child 
are  in  general  the  needs  of  all  children.  The 
handicapped  child,  like  the  normal  child, 
should  be  so  guided  that  his  aptitudes  and 
abilities  may  be  given  the  fullest  possible 
development  and  that  his  life  may  become 
one  of  usefulness,  success  and  happiness. 
He  requires,  however,  more  intensive  appli- 
cation of  medical  care  and  of  social,  aca- 
demic and  vocational  training  in  order  to 
realize  fully  his  potentialities. 

Comprehensive  Program: 

A  comprehensive  plan  to  prepare  the 
physically  and  the  mentally  handicapped 
child  for  life's  work  must  include : 

1.  Early  Discovery  and  Diagnosis 
which  will  determine  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  handicap  while  it  is  in  the  incipient 
stages  and  when  the  greatest  possible  bene- 
fit may  be  secured  from  care  and  treatment. 

2.  Curative  and  Remedial  Treatment 
which  will  enable  the  handicapped  child  to 
function  physically  and  mentally  as  nor- 
mally as  possible,  this  treatment  to  be  avail- 
able to  all  handicapped  children  regardless 
of  financial  circumstances  and  to  be  a  con- 
tinuous process  until  a  proper  adjustment 
has  been  effected. 

3.  Education  which  will  be  as  broad 
as  is  consistent  with  the  mental  and  physical 
powers  of  the  child  and  designed  to  develop 
fully  the  handicapped  child's  latent  abilities. 

4.  Vocational  Adjustment  including 
educational  and  vocational  guidance  which 
will  discover  the  handicapped  child's  general 
abilities  and  aptitudes,  interpret  their  voca- 
tional significance,  and  secure  for  him  that 
type  of  general  education  and  vocational 
training  through  which  his  vocational  ob- 
jectives may  be  achieved. 
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5.  Protective  Legislation  which  will 
make  a  comprehensive  program  for  the  han- 
dicapped fully  effective,  safeguarding  the  in- 
terests of  the  handicapped  as  well  as  the 
employer. 

6.  Research  which  will  determine  the 
fundamental  causes  of  mental  and  physical 
disabilities  and  discover  the  most  effective 
methods  of  prevention  and  control  of  all 
handicaps. 

7.  National  and  Central  State  Agencies 
which  will  provide  for  the  integration 
of  national,  state  and  local  educational,  vo- 
cational, industrial,  health  and  welfare  ac- 
tivities, in  a  comprehensive  plan  in  behalf 
of  the  handicapped  child. 

Vocational  Adjustment  of  Handicapped 
Children 

The  feasibility  of  preparing  the  physically 
or  mentally  handicapped  for  and  placing 
them  in  employment  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated. Experience  has  shown  that,  gener- 
ally speaking,  commerce  and  industry  can 
absorb  the  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped at  all  levels  of  employability  with- 
out appreciable  interference  with  the  rate 
of  production  in  the  industrial  organization. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  that  those  handi- 
capped persons  shall  have  had  adequate 
preparation  and  shall  have  developed  proper 
attitudes  toward  their  handicap  and  work, 
and  that  there  shall  be  a  favorable  attitude 
on  the  part  of  commerce,  industry  and  the 
public. 

A   Proposed    Vocational  Program  for   the 
Handicapped 

A  vocational  program  for  the  handicap- 
ped requires  a  high  degree  of  cooperative 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession, 
health  and  social  work  agencies,  educational 
authorities,  and  industry  in  general.  It  must 
be  based  upon  the  following  principles: 

1.  Responsibility  for  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic adjustment  of  handicapped  children 
should  be  placed  upon  the  local  community. 

2.  The  program  should  be  state-wide  in 
its  application  and  the  state's  participation 
should   be   assured   to    provide    leadership, 


effect  coordination  of  efforts,  and  point  the 
way  toward  financing  the  local  programs. 

3.  Existing  facilities  should  be  used  to 
the  fullest  extent  and  new  ones  created  only 
when  a  definite  need  has  been  demonstrated. 

4.  The  interests  of  the  child,  the  em- 
ployer, and  of  society  in  general  should  be 
safeguarded. 

5.  Research  in  the  problems  involved  in 
the  successful  social  and  economic  adjust- 
ment of  the  handicapped  should  be  encour- 
aged. 

6.  A  federal  agency  for  the  promotion  of 
the  program  on  a  nation-wide  scale  should 
be  designated. 

The  following  points  are  important  in  an 
adequate  program : 

1.  A  central  state  coordinating  agency  in 
each  state  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
integrating  the  efforts  of  all  those  working 
with  and  for  the  handicapped  child. 

2.  A  program  of  education  which  re- 
affirms the  principle  that  handicapped  chil- 
dren are  not  peculiarly  set  apart  from  other 
children  and  that  their  needs  are  the  com- 
mon needs  of  all  children. 

3.  Development  of  employment  opportu- 
nities in  accordance  with  the  specific  abil- 
ities of  the  handicapped. 

4.  Protective  legislation  which  will  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  both  the  handicapped 
and  the  employer  (including  special  regula- 
tions relative  to  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren and  young  persons  in  hazardous  oc- 
cupations, general  measures  relating  to 
safety,  sanitation,  etc.). 

5.  Research  and  constructive  experimen- 
tation by  private  agencies  and  by  industry 
regarding  the  possibilities  of  properly  util- 
izing the  productive  capacities  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

6.  Promotion  by  a  national  government 
agency  which  would: 

(a)  Stimulate  the  organization  of  state 
programs  for  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic adjustment  of  all  handi- 
capped children. 

(b)  Integrate   the   efforts   of    national 
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and  state  associations  and  organi- 
zations and  individuals  interested 
in  the  promotion  of  programs 
which  will  aid  in  the  social  and 
economic  adjustment  of  handi- 
capped children, 
(c)   Conduct    general    research    in    the 


problem  of  the  handicapped,  to 
evaluate  methods  and  procedures 
used  in  the  educational,  vocational, 
and  social  adjustment  of  all  types 
of  handicapped  children,  and  to  act 
as  a  clearing  house  for  informa- 
tion on  a  national  scale. 


THE  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED  FEEBLE-MINDED1 

Oun  H.  Burritt,  D.Sc. 


The  Bund  FeebeE- Minded 

No  systematic  provision  has  been  made 
in  the  United  States  for  the  feeble-minded 
who  are  also  blind.  In  this  matter  several 
European  countries  seem  to  have  progressed 
farther  than  the  United  States. 

The  Report  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
in  Various  Countries,  prepared  by  Mr.  F. 
R.  Lovett  and  Mr.  G.  Hawley  in  Septem- 
ber, 1929,  for  the  Health  Organization  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  warrants  the  fol- 
lowing statements  as  to  provisions  for  "the 
blind  who  suffer  from  mental  or  other 
physical  defects." 

In  Austria,  Germany,  Hungary,  the  Irish 
Free  State  and  in  Scotland  the  blind  feeble- 
minded may  be  received  in  institutions  for 
the  blind.  In  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands 
"the  uneducable  are  placed  in  institutions 
for  the  abnormal" ;  and  in  Austria  and  Scot- 
land they  may  be  thus  cared  for. 

In  Czechoslovakia  "feeble-minded  blind 
girls  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age  are  cared 
for  by  the  Provincial  Institute  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  at  Oparany.  For  feeble- 
minded adult  blind  there  exist  no  special 
institutions  as  yet." 

Denmark  "maintains  a  home  for  mentally 
defective  blind  women,  as  well  as  an  aux- 
iliary school  for  mentally  defective  blind 
children  at  Refsnaes." 

In  England  "the  Stoke  Park  Colony  for 
Mental    Defectives,    near    Bristol,    has    set 

1  For  a  comprehensive  bibliography  on  the  "Blind 
Feeble-Minded"  see  The  Teachers  Forum,  Vol.  II, 
No.  3,  pp.  14,  16;  and  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  p.  15.     See 

also  this  issue,  page  12. 


aside  special  accommodations  for  forty  men- 
tally defective  blind  girls  over  sixteen  years 
of  age." 

Sweden  "has  erected  a  school  combined 
with  a  workshop  and  asylum  for  blind  per- 
sons who  are  also  physically  and  mentally 
defective." 

In  Switzerland  "an  institution  for  the 
blind  of  feeble  mind  was  founded  near  Lau- 
sanne, originally  for  French-speaking  blind. 
It  was  subsequently  moved  to  Chailly,  also 
near  Lausanne,  and  reorganized  so  as  to 
deal  with  all  Swiss  blind  of  this  class." 

Canada  is  working  on  an  excellent  pro- 
gram for  adequate  care  and  training  of 
the  blind  feeble-minded.  It  provides  "for 
the  care  of  feeble-minded  blind  children  un- 
der school  age  in  their  own  homes  or  in 
foster  homes,  except  in  cases  where  com- 
plete or  nearly  complete  idiocy  renders  this 
impossible  or  inadvisable.  In  such  cases, 
they  are  transferred  to  one  or  other  of  the 
institutions  for  mental  defectives."  For 
children  of  school  age  who  "are  refused  ad- 
mission to  schools  for  the  blind  because  of 
mental  defect,"  the  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  "where  the  defect  is 
not  too  great,  provides  training  through 
home  teaching  in  an  effort  to  develop  the 
individual  as  much  as  possible  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. Idiots  must  be  sent  to  an  in- 
stitution for  mental  defectives."  For  chil- 
dren who  are  seriously  mentally  defective, 
but  not  idiots,  an  effort  is  being  made  "to 
provide  a  special  residential  training  school 
designed  to  furnish  education  and  technical 
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training  for  the  mentally  handicapped,  but 
provided  with  special  facilities  to  meet  the 
needs  arising  from  blindness." 

Fortunately  the  number  of  the  blind  feeble- 
minded is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
feeble-minded  who  see.  Their  need  of  cus- 
todial care  is,  however,  in  inverse  ratio  to 
their  number.  If  the  seeing  feeble-minded 
child  needs  custodial  care,  how  much  greater 
the  need  of  the  blind  feeble-minded  child ! 
If  the  seeing  feeble-minded  woman  of  child- 
bearing  age  needs  the  protecting  care  of  an 
institution  home,  how  much  greater  is  the 
need  of  such  care  in  the  case  of  the  blind 
feeble-minded  woman! 

The  schools  for  the  education  of  the  blind 
do  not  intend  to  receive  the  feeble-minded, 
but  for  various  reasons  such  children  gain 
admission  temporarily;  and  as  the  chasm 
is  a  narrow  one  between  the  feeble-minded 
and  the  extremely  backward  child  whose 
training  has  been  wholly  neglected  by  par- 
ents who  are  ignorant  or  who  are  helpless 
before  the  stupendous  problem  which  con- 
fronts them,  these  pupils  are  sometimes  re- 
tained in  the  schools  for  a  short  time  to  dis- 
cover to  what  extent  they  will  respond  to 
training. 

As  the  primary  defect  is  feeble-minded- 
ness  and  not  blindness,  educators  of  the 
blind,  as  Director  Edward  E.  Allen  of  Per- 
kins Institution  has  well  said,  "think  of 
these  doubly  afflicted  children  not  as  the 
feeble-minded  blind  but  as  the  blind  feeble- 
minded." Feeble-mindedness  being  the  fun- 
damental defect,  it  is  obvious  that  blind  chil- 
dren who  are  unquestionably  feeble-minded, 
that  is  the  imbeciles  and  idiots,  should  be 
cared  for  in  their  own  homes  if  such  be 
suitable ;  otherwise,  in  a  custodial  institu- 
tion for  the  feeble-minded  who  see. 

Training-schools  for  the  feeble-minded 
almost  universally  admit  that  the  blind 
feeble-minded  belong  in  the  institutions  for 
the  feeble-minded,  but  all  hesitate  to  accept 
the  responsibility  involved  in  providing  ade- 
quate care  for  these  doubly  handicapped 
children. 


Two  points  of  view  relative  to  the  care 
of  these  children  in  training  schools  for  the 
feeble-minded  are  held  by  educators  of  the 
blind  and  students  of  the  problems  of  the 
feeble-minded.  The  blind  feeble-minded 
should  be  classified 

EITHER  according  to  the  usual  stand- 
ards and  assigned  to  the  groups  to 
which  they  belong  and  would  be  as- 
signed could  they  see.  For  each  group 
of  eight  or  ten  such  children  there 
should  be  employed  a  special  teacher. 
This  teacher  should  be  an  experienced 
teacher  of  blind  children  who  will  in- 
evitably have  touched  the  fringe  at  least 
of  the  problems  of  feeble-mindedness. 
Working  in  a  residential  position  in  a 
training  school  for  the  feeble-minded 
she  would  rapidly  accumulate  and  ab- 
sorb more  exact  information  concern- 
ing the  problems  that  specifically  con- 
cern the  feeble-minded.  With  this 
equipment  she  could  aid  the  teachers  in 
the  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  in 
assigning  each  blind  feeble-minded 
child  to  his  appropriate  group  for  train- 
ing in  simple  elementary  subjects  such 
as  arithmetic,  history  and  poetry, 
weaving  and  chair  caning;  and  could 
also  give  individual  assistance  to  each 
child  in  accordance  with  his  need.  In 
such  other  elementary  subjects  as  re- 
quire specialized  instruction  on  account 
of  blindness,  as  reading  and  writing, 
and  perhaps  typewriting,  she  would 
supply  the  necessary  individual  instruc- 
tion. 

(After  studying  this  problem  for 
forty  or  fifty  years  Pennsylvania  has 
just  decided  to  initiate  such  an  ex- 
periment in  one,  possibly  in  two,  of 
its      institutions      for      the      feeble- 
minded.) 
OR,  these  blind  feeble-minded  children 
should  be  provided  for  in  a  special  cot- 
tage with  an  adequate  staff  to  provide 
both  the  custodial  care  necessary  and 
such  diversified  elementary  instruction 
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as   each  child  can  assimilate.     As  the 
number  of  these  children  is  relatively 
small  and  as  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem is  still  very  problematical  it  seems 
wise  to  initiate  in  a  progressive  school 
for  the  training  of  the   feeble-minded 
an    experiment    by    which    the    blind 
feeble-minded  will  be  distributed  among 
the  seeing  feeble-minded  in  accordance 
with  each  child's  mentality. 
"A  wealth  of  data  has  confirmed  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  separat- 
ing the  normal  from  the  feeble-minded.  The 
overlapping  of   the   two  categories,   or  the 
so-called  borderline  area,  forms  an  intricate 
diagnostic  problem  for  the  clinical  psychol- 
ogist." a 

Endorsing  this  statement  in  its  entirety, 
it  is  suggested  that  for  the  group  usually 
diagnosed  as  morons  and  any  others  who 
may  belong  to  the  "so-called  borderline 
area,"  there  should  be  provided  in  each  res- 
idential school  for  the  blind,  where  feasible, 
an  Observation  Cottage.  Under  a 
teacher,  trained  and  experienced  in  work 
for  the  blind,  it  can  be  determined  gradually 
whether  these  children  belong  in  the  group 
of  blind  feeble-minded  whose  primary  need 
is  suitable  elementary  training  and  custodial 
care,  or  whether  they  can  be  advanced  edu- 
cationally in  some  subjects  by  individual  in- 
struction and  other  subjects  by  class  instruc- 
tion in  the  school  for  the  blind. 

Such  an  arrangement  will  also  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  training  of  a  small  pupil- 
teacher  group  some  of  whom,  possessing 
the  essential  qualifications,  may  look  for- 
ward to  aiding  in  the  further  training  and 
development  of  some  of  these  children  in 
their  own  homes  under  parental  care  and 
supervision.  Thus  we  would  meet  the  needs 
of  two  groups :  that  of  trained  capable  blind 
young  women  for  continuous  remunerative 
employment,  and  that  of  blind  feeble-mind- 
ed children. 


2  The  Mental  Growth  of  Borderline  Feeble 
Minded,  by  Elizabeth  J.  Jewell,  Clinical  Assistant, 
the  Training  School  at  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


As  the  education  of  the  blind  and  the  cus- 
todial care  and  training  of  the  feeble-minded 
are  now  generally  recognized  in  the  United 
States  as  an  obligation  of  the  State,  and  as 
facilities  more  or  less  adequate  are  provided 
in  most  states,  all  that  is  lacking  to  secure 
the  initiation  in  each  state  of  the  program 
here  advocated  is  a  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  the  problem  by  the  executives  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind  and  of  the  training 
schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  substitute  action  for  words. 

Encouraging',  progress  has  already  been 
made  in  a  few  sections  of  the  country.  It 
remains  for  us  to  persuade  both  local  and 
state  authorities  that  there  is  an  urgent  need 
of  suitable  provision  for  this  small  but  very 
needy  group. 
The  Partially- Seeing  FeeblE-Minded 

Among  children  not  blind,  but  with  seri- 
ous visual  handicaps — those  who  should  be 
taught  in  accordance  with  methods  now 
generally  used  in  sight-saving  classes — there 
is  a  substantial  number  who  are  feeble- 
minded. For  these  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  provide  adequate  training 
and  care  in  their  own  homes,  if  possible.  In 
cases  where  such  care  is  not  possible  they 
should  be  cared  for  in  training  schools  for 
the  feeble-minded,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
groups  to  which  they  belong  on  the  basis  of 
their  mentality.  Unquestionably  these  chil- 
dren should  be  absorbed  into  the  several 
groups  of  the  feeble-minded  who  see. 

In  populous  centers,  classes  for  these 
children  with  defective  vision  should  be  or- 
ganized in  which  the  subjects  taught  and 
the  methods  used  are  those  applicable  to  the 
feeble-minded  child  with  vision.  For  such, 
training  that  each  can  absorb  should  be  pro- 
vided in  classes  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
public  school  system. 

The  education  and  training  of  the  blind 
is  approaching  the  centenary  of  its  inaugu- 
ration in  the  United  States.  Unquestion- 
ably this  problem  of  the  adequate  training 
and  proper  disposition  of  the  blind  feeble- 
minded has  existed  from  the  very  inception 
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of  this  specialized  educational  movement. 
For  the  last  half  century,  at  least,  this  vexa- 
tious problem  has  been  bandied  about,  vari- 
ous solutions  have  been  suggested,  but  no 
definite  program  has  been  formulated ;  no 
routine  procedure  has  been  established. 

Such  an  experiment  as  is  here  advocated 
should  be  initiated  without  further  delay  in 
every  State  of  the  Union.  The  initiative 
in  the  movement  must  come  from  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  blind.  The  responsi- 
bility, therefore,  rests  squarely  upon  each 
executive  of  a  residential  or  day  school  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States  to  formulate 
and  advocate  a  workable  program  for  his 
particular  state. 
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THE  DESK  CHART 

Ingeborg  Nystrom 
The  Special  Desk  Chart  made  by  the 
Plymouth  Press,  Chicago,  is  ten  inches  wide 
and  fourteen  inches  long,  and  has  ten 
grooves  or  pockets  into  which  cards  about 
an  inch  wide  may  be  inserted  without  over- 
lapping. In  making  these  braille  cards,  a 
margin  should  be  left  at  the  bottom  of  each 
card  in  order  that  the  words  may  be  visible 
after  the  card  has  been  inserted.  The  desk 
chart  is  especially  adapted  to  seatwork  for 
the  blind.  When  the  seatwork  has  been  ar- 
ranged in  the  chart,  the  child  knows  exactly 
where  he  has  placed  each  word  or  phrase, 
and  a  simple  movement  of  his  hand  does 
not  destroy  his  work. 

For  most  types  of  supplementary  seat- 
work,  it  is  practical  to  write  the  directions 
in  braille  on  a  card,  and  clip  to  it  an  en- 
velope containing  the  word,  phrase,  or  sen- 
tence cards  to  be  used  with  it.  The  child 
reads  the  direction  card  and  arranges  the 
small  cards  on  the  chart  according  to  the 
directions.  Almost  any  kind  of  seatwork 
involving  word  matching,  classifying  and 
arranging  in  columns,  filling  in  blanks,  or 
answering  questions,  can  be  copied  in  braille 
and  used  with  the  Plymouth  chart. 

Among  the  many  sets  of  commercial  seat- 
work  that  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  are 
these  from  the  Harter  School  Supply  of 
Cleveland : 

No.  2002  contains  cards  on  each  of  which 
is  a  story  from  which  some  phrases 
have  been  omitted.  These  stories  may 
be  copied  in  braille  on  oak  tag  cards, 
using  a  dash  to  show  places  where 
words  have  been  omitted.  As  the  child 
reads  the  story,  he  finds  the  omitted 
phrases  (which  have  been  written  on 
small  cards)  and  arranges  them  on  the 
chart. 
No.  2005  contains  eight  pictures  which  may 
be  made  by  arranging  cut  out  objects 
according  to  directions  on  a  card.  The 
child  reads  the  directions  from  the 
braille  copy,  and  makes  the  picture  by 
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arranging  the  parts   of   the  picture  in 
the   pockets   of   the  chart.     Picture   I. 
contains      the      following      directions : 
"Place  the  house  at  the  right  of   the 
picture.    Place    the    tree    at    the    left. 
Hang  the  swing   from  the  tree.     Put 
the  little  girl  in  the  swing.     Place  the 
bird  house  between  the  house  and  the 
tree.     The   bird  is   flying  to  the  bird 
house.     The  dog  is  watching  the  little 
girl."     The  children  enjoy  this  set  of 
seatwork  particularly. 
No.  2008.    Word  classifying  and  arranging 
in  columns.     Directions  for  classifying 
and  arranging  may  be  copied  on  a  card, 
and  clipped  to  it  the  envelope  contain- 
ing the  words  to  be  classified  . 
One   Harter    set   contains    eight   cards,    on 
each  of  which  are  pictures  of  four  ani- 
mals, birds,  or  insects.     There  are  six- 
teen   sentences   about   these — four    for 
each  picture.    The  pictures  may  be  cut 
out  and  pasted  on  oak  tag  so  that  the 
blind  child  may  feel  them.     The  child 
inserts  the  picture  into  the  pocket  of 
the  chart,  and  the  sentences  that  per- 
tain  to    it,    opposite.      The    set   called 
"Riddles"  may  be  used  by  copying  the 
questions  in  braille  on  a  card,  and  the 
one-word  answers  on  smaller  cards.  As 
the   answers   are    found,   they   are    in- 
serted into  the  chart.     Example:  What 
is  full  of  holes  and  yet  holds  water? 
Sponge. 
No.  R955  made  by  the  Plymouth  Press 
is  a  set  of  seatwork  in  Nature  Study  con- 
sisting   of    questions    and    answers.      The 
questions  may  be  copied  in  braille  on  one 
card  and  used  with  a  desk  chart  as  above, 
or  the  questions  may  be  copied  on  separate 
strips.     Then  each  answer  may  be  inserted 
below  its  question. 

The  most  valuable  use  of  the  chart  is  in 
connection  with  the  reading  lessons.  Words, 
phrases,  and  sentences  inserted  in  the  chart 
serve  the  purpose  of  words  printed  on  the 
blackboard  for  the  seeing  child.  In  pre- 
primer     work,     the     children's     sentences 


forming  experience  stories  may  be  placed  in 
the  grooves  of  the  chart.  One  may  follow 
the  procedure  of  reading  manuals  by  using 
the  chart  instead  of  the  blackboard.  The 
reading  lesson  and  the  seatwork  based  upon 
it  are  made  easier  by  the  use  of  the 
Plymouth  desk  chart. 


WORLD    CONFERENCE    ON 
WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Monday  evening,  April  13th,  has  been  set 
for  the  official  opening  and  reception  to  the 
delegates  of  the  World  Conference  on  Work 
for  the  Blind.  With  the  announcement  that 
there  will  be  delegates  present  from  at  least 
thirty  countries,  and  with  the  probability  of 
representatives  from  several  others,  the 
Conference  promises  to  be  of  great  value  to 
every  phase  of  work  for  the  blind.  It  will 
give  American  workers  for  the  blind  an  un- 
usual opportunity  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  activities  on  behalf  of  the  blind  in  other 
countries  and  to  know  the  most  outstanding 
men  and  women  in  work  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  entire  world. 

Among  the  visiting  delegates  will  be  those 
who  have  had  long  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  trade  schools  and  large  work- 
shops for  the  blind ;  those  who  are  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  home  teaching  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  instructor  and 
of  the  director;  men  and  women  familiar 
with  the  problems  of  home  employment; 
those  who  have  been  successful  in  placement 
of  the  blind  in  competitive  industry  or  the 
professions ;  those  who  have  given  much  at- 
tention to  the  development  of  new  appli- 
ances for  the  blind ;  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents of  schools  for  the  blind ;  executives 
of  national  agencies  for  the  blind ;  blind 
professors  in  universities  for  the  seeing; 
managers  of  braille  publishing  concerns ; 
managers  of  libraries ;  heads  of  associations 
of  blind  people ;  men  who  have  had  many 
years  of  experience  in  the  administration  of 
blind  pensions  and  other  relief  activities ; 
those  who  have  had  long  experience  in  the 
raising  of  funds  under  unfavorable  economic 
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conditions ;  and  those  who  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
blind  veterans  in  European  countries. 

In  order  to  make  a  profitable  free  discus- 
sion possible,  the  number  of  delegates  from 
each  country  has  been  restricted  in  so  far  as 
possible  to  be  consistent  with  the  desire  of 
the  Committee  to  have  every  phase  of  work 
for  the  blind  and  every  constructive  point 
of  view  represented.  The  foreign  delegates 
have  in  part  been  chosen  by  their  respective 
governments  and  in  part  by  the  Committee 
on  Personnel  and  Program.  In  addition  to 
the  members  of  the  Organizing  Committee 
who  were  appointed  by  the  joint  action  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
twenty  American  delegates  have  been  chosen 
from  a  list  of  nominees  furnished  by  the 
Executive  Committees  of  these  two  Asso- 
ciations. It  has  been  necessary  to  restrict 
the  size  of  the  American  delegation  so  as  to 
avoid  overshadowing  in  numbers  the  dele- 
gates from  other  countries. 

In  spite  of  the  small  number  of  official 
American  delegates,  however,  workers  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
whether  delegates  or  not,  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  listen  in  on  the  general  discus- 
sions, and  by  special  arrangement  may  par- 
ticipate in  the  round-table  meetings  on  par- 
ticular subjects. 

The  Conference  dates  are  as  follows: 

April  13 — Evening — Reception  to  delegates 
at  International  House,  Riverside 
Drive — Speeches  of  welcome  by  citi- 
zens of  international  reputation. 

April  14-17,  inclusive — Pennsylvania  Hotel, 
33rd  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue: 
Forenoons   (9  a.  m. — 1  p.  m.) — Sum- 
maries of  papers  and  general  dis- 
cussions. 
Afternoons  (2  p.  m. — 6  p.  m.) — Visits 

to  local  agencies  for  the  blind. 
Evenings  (8  p.  m. — 10  p.  m.) — Round- 
table  discussions. 
April  19-28,  inclusive — Tour  of  visitation  to 


representative  agencies  for  the  blind  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 
April   29-30 — Pennsylvania  Hotel — Closing 
sessions    at    which    Committee    reports 
will  be  received  and  general  discussions 
will  be  held  regarding  ways  and  means 
of  promoting  greater  cooperation  among 
workers   for  the  blind  throughout  the 
world. 
Those  wishing  to  attend  the  World  Con- 
ference are  advised  to  join  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  for 
as  members  of  that  organization  they  will 
receive  preferential  consideration  in  the  as- 
signment of  seats  and  other  privileges  con- 
nected with  the  World  Conference.     Gen- 
rally  speaking,  anyone  with  a  real  interest 
in  work  for  the  blind  may  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind  upon  payment  of  a  small 
membership    fee.      Information    regarding 
membership  in  that  organization  may  be  ob- 
tained from  its  secretary,  Mr.   Stetson  K. 
Ryan,   Board  of    Education   of   the   Blind, 
State  Capitol,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 


The  George  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  has  announced 
that  it  will  again  resume  the  Summer  School 
for  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  to  be  held  this 
year  from  June  9th  to  July  17th.  The 
courses  offered  will  cover  methods  of  the 
various  grades,  manual  training  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  health  and  physical  education, 
music,  and  braille  shorthand,  as  well  as  a 
general  lecture  course  dealing  with  impor- 
tant topics  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in 
work  for  the  blind. 

Boarding  arrangements  at  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville,  are  fur- 
nished at  very  reasonable  rates,  making  a 
possible  minimum  expense  for  the  Course 
not  to  exceed  $75.00  for  the  six  weeks.  For 
more  definite  information  regarding  the 
Summer  Course  address  Mr.  I.  S.  Wampler, 
Superintendent  of  the  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Blind,  or  the  Recorder  of  the  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
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ADAPTING  THE  SEASHORE  MUSICAL  TALENT  TESTS 
FOR  USE  WITH  BLIND  PUPILS 

Ralph  V.  Merry 


INTRODUCTION 

During  the  past  fourteen  years  consider- 
able time  and  effort  have  been  devoted  to 
the  adaptation  of  standardized  intelligence 
and  achievement  tests  for  use  with  blind 
children.  Less  attention,  however,  has  been 
paid  to  tests  of  musical  capacity  and  achieve- 
ment, possibly  because  they  have  been  longer 
in  emerging  from  the  purely  experimental 
stage  than  have  other  types  of  measure- 
ments. Nevertheless,  devices  of  high  valid- 
ity and  reliability  now  exist  for  estimating 
musical  talent  and  accomplishment,  and  some 
of  these  devices  should,  if  possible,  be  made 
available  to  teachers  of  music  in  schools  and 
classes   for  the  blind. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  teachers 
themselves  are  able  to  judge  the  musical 
ability  of  their  pupils  quite  as  well  as  it  can 
be  measured  by  objective  tests.  Few  teach- 
ers, however,  would  be  willing  to  judge  a 
pupil  until  he  had  spent  some  time  in  mu- 
sical study,  whereas  a  rating  can  be  obtained 
from  objective  tests  in  a  comparatively  short 
time.  Thus,  if  a  pupil  possesses  few  or  none 
of  those  components  of  musical  talent  which 
can  be  measured  objectively,  it  is  discovered 
at  once  and  he  is  not  permitted  to  waste 
valuable  time  in  vain  attempts  to  acquire 
musical  knowledge  and  skill.  Furthermore, 
investigations  have  shown  that  teachers' 
judgments  of  the  general  intelligence  of 
their  pupils  have  not  been  very  accurate,  and 
it  seems  unlikely  that  such  subjective  esti- 
mates of  native  musical  capacity  will  be 
more  satisfactory.  Objective  methods  of 
checking  the  progress  of  pupils  have  proved 


superior  to  teachers'  marks  in  the  case  of 
academic  subjects  and  such  methods  and, 
doubtless,  would  be  equally  valuable  in  judg- 
ing musical  accomplishment.  The  present 
study,  however,  is  concerned  only  with  tests 
of  native  musical  talent,  although  adapta- 
tions of  certain  musical  achievement  tests 
have  recently  been  worked  out1  and  should 
be  of  interest  to  those  who  teach  music  to 
blind  children. 

TH£    TESTS 

The  tests  used  in  this  investigation  are 
the  Seashore  Musical  Talent  Tests,  devised 
by  Dr.  C.  E.  Seashore  of  the  University  of 
Iowa.2  He  believes  that  musical  ability  is 
not  a  single  talent  but  rather  a  hierarchy  of 
talents,  many  of  which  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  and  that  his  tests 
measure  what  he  considers  to  be  the  six 
most   fundamental  musical   capacities,3  viz., 

(1)  Sense  of  pitch; 

(2)  Sense  of  intensity; 

(3)  Sense  of  time  ; 

(4)  Sense  of  consonance; 

(5)  Musical  memory;  and 

(6)  Sense  of  rhythm. 

Statistically,  these  tests  are  considered  fairly 
valid   and   reliable;4  that   is,   they   measure 


1  Kappes,  Marion.  Unpublished  Master's  Thesis, 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1930. 

2  They  are  sold  at  a  cost  of  $8.50  a  set  by  the 
C.  H.  Stoelting  Co.,  424  North  Homan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

3  Consult  The  Psychology  of  Musical  Talent,  Sil' 
ver,  Burdett  and  Co.,  1919,  p.  6. 

4  Kelley,  Truman  Lee.  Interpretation  of  Educa* 
tional  Measurements,  World  Book  Co.,  1927,  pp. 
341-42. 
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what  they  purport  to  measure  and  yield  sim- 
ilar results  under  varying  conditions.  They 
are  not,  in  any  way,  tests  of  general  intel- 
ligence, nor  do  they  take  into  account  man- 
ual dexterity  or  personality,  which  are  most 
important  factors  in  ultimate  musical  suc- 
cess. 

A  brief  description  of  each  of  the  six 
tests  may  be  helpful  before  further  details 
of  the  study  are  presented.  Each  test  is 
recorded  on  a  12-inch  double-sided  phono- 
graph disc,  and  may  be  used  on  any 
standard-sized  machine.  A  booklet  contain- 
ing instructions  and  scoring  keys  accom- 
panies every  set,  and  special  record  blanks, 
also,  may  be  obtained  if  desired. 

Test  1.  Pitch.  In  this  test  the  subject 
listens  to  100  pairs  of  musical  notes  in 
which  the  pitch  of  the  first  note  in  each  pair 
is  kept  constant  while  that  of  the  second 
is  varied  slightly.  After  the  playing  of 
each  pair  of  notes,  the  subject  is,  required 
to  indicate  whether  the  second  note  is  higher 
or  lower  than  the  first. 

Test  2.  Intensity.  Here  the  subject  lis- 
tens to  100  pairs  of  musical  notes,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  first  note  in  each  pair  being 
kept  constant  while  that  of  the  second  note 
is  varied  slightly.  The  subject  is  required 
to  indicate  whether  the  second  note  in  each 
pair  is  stronger  or  weaker  than  the  first. 

Test  3.  Time.  One  hundred  series  of 
three  clicks  are  given.  In  each  series  the 
time  interval  between  the  first  and  second 
clicks  is  kept  constant  while  that  between 
the  second  and  third  clicks  is  varied  slightly. 
After  each  series  the  subject  is  required  to 
indicate  whether  the  time  interval  between 
the  second  and  third  clicks  is  longer  or 
shorter  than  that  between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond clicks. 

Test  4.  Consonance.  Fifty  series  of  two 
chords  or  combinations  of  two  tones  each 
are  played.  Both  the  first  and  second  chords 
of  each  series  are  varied  in  consonance  and 
after  each  series  the  subject  is  required  to 
indicate  whether  the  second  tone  combina- 
tion is  better  or  worse  than  the  first. 


Test  5.  Tonal  Memory.  In  this  test  the 
subject  listens  to  fifty  series  of  musical 
tones  (beginning  with  two  tones  and  finally 
working  up  to  six)  played  twice.  At  the 
second  playing  one  of  the  tones  is  varied 
slightly  in  pitch.  After  the  second  playing 
of  each  series,  the  subject  is  required  to  in- 
dicate by  number  the  note  which  has  been 
varied. 

Test  6.  Rhythm.  Fifty  rhythmic  series 
of  clicks  are  played  twice.  At  the  second 
playing  the  rhythm  is  sometimes  the  same 
as  that  of  the  first  playing  and  sometimes 
varied.  At  the  end  of  the  second  playing 
of  each  series  the  subject  is  required  to  in- 
dicate whether  the  rhythm  of  the  second 
playing  is  the  same  as  or  different  from 
that  of  the  first. 

Since  only  a  few  seconds  of  response 
time  are  allowed  between  each  series  on  the 
various  tests,  the  subject  employs  key-let- 
ters in  recording  or  reporting  his  reactions. 
Thus  in  Test  1,  H  and  L  are  used  to  rep- 
resent higher  or  lower,  while  in  Test  2,  the 
letters  S  and  W  are  employed.  This  is 
true,  also,  of  Tests  3,  4,  and  6,  but  in  Test 
5  the  number  of  the  changed  note  only  is 
recorded  or  reported,  the  subject  being  re- 
quired to  count  carefully  from  the  begin- 
ning of  each  series  until  the  varied  note  is 
determined. 

THE    INVESTIGATION 

The  most  difficult  problem  in  adapting 
the  Seashore  tests  for  use  with  blind  chil- 
dren is  to  develop  a  satisfactory  method  of 
recording  responses.  When  the  tests  are 
given  to  seeing  children,  a  chart  is  supplied 
on  which  each  child  records  his  answers  ac- 
cording to  directions.  The  group  method 
usually  employed  with  the  seeing  is  not 
feasible  for  the  blind,  because  of  the  relative 
slowness  and  danger  of  inaccuracy  in  braille 
slate  writing,  and  the  noise  resulting  from 
the  use  of  braille-writers  or  typewriters. 
However,  as  Seashore  believes  the  difference 
in  scores  obtained  through  individual  and 
group  testing  to  be  negligible,  the  use  of  the 
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individual  method  in  the  present  case  seems 

warranted. 

The  Preliminary  Experiment 

As  a  preliminary  experiment  a  recording 
apparatus  was  devised  consisting  of  tele- 
graph keys  and  small  electric  lights.  The 
keys  were  marked  in  braille  letters  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  particular  test 
being  given,  and  were  connected  with  the 
lights  in  such  a  way  that  when  a  key  was 
pressed,  a  corresponding  inkprint  letter  was 
illuminated,  and  was  recorded  by  a  seeing 
assistant. 

This  method  of  recording  responses  was 
adopted  rather  than  the  oral  method  because 
on  theoretical  grounds  there  might  be  some 
emotional  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
subject,  especially  if  he  were  inclined  to 
self -consciousness. 

The  difficulty  encountered  in  constructing 


satisfactory  recording  apparatus  for  Test  5 
(memory),  however,  led  the  investigator  to 
try  the  oral  method  by  which  each  subject 
named  the  response  aloud  while  an  assis- 
tant recorded  it.  This  arrangement  worked 
so  well  that  it  was  decided  to  use  it  in  re- 
testing.  Since  Seashore  indicates  there  is 
little  ot  no  practice  effect  gained  by  repeat- 
ing the  records,  and  as  the  subjects  had  con- 
siderable intervals  of  time  between  their  first 
tests  and  re-tests,  the  results  probably  are 
not  seriously  affected  by  this  change  in 
method.  A  comparison  of  the  results  ob- 
tained from  the  testing  of  fifteen  children 
of  about  fifth-grade  level,  by  both  methods, 
showed  the  oral  method  to  be  superior. 

Teachers'  ratings  (piano  and  chorus  in- 
structors) of  the  musical  ability  of  these 
fifteen  children  showed  a  marked  relation- 
ship with  test  results.     The  correspondence 


TABLE  I 

PERCENTILE  RANKS  MADE  BY  NINETEEN  BLIND  HIGH  SCHOOL  BOYS  ON  THE 

SEASHORE  TESTS  OF  MUSICAL  TALENT 


T^ame 

Pitch 

Intensity 

Time 

Consonance 

Tonal 
Memory 

Rhythm 

H.  R. 

96 

100 

100 

99 

99 

100 

B.C. 

99 

99 

100 

99 

95 

100 

L.  S. 

99 

92 

90 

100 

83 

98 

G.  S. 

3 

39 

73 

12 

2 

0 

P.  C. 

70 

87 

83 

26 

50 

69 

W.  C. 

17 

22 

5 

46 

71 

47 

H.  D. 

23 

45 

67 

93 

79 

96 

T.  M. 

94 

25 

73 

97 

60 

100 

J.D. 

21 

45 

3 

78 

41 

35 

P.J. 

50 

74 

73 

97 

91 

96 

W.  P. 

9 

99 

83 

56 

27 

77 

R.  G. 

87 

97 

96 

78 

95 

89 

C.  E. 

91 

82 

87 

97 

37 

92 

R.  B. 

56 

66 

78 

99 

79 

89 

A.  C. 

32 

82 

78 

86 

41 

86 

A.  S. 

81 

100 

90 

97 

37 

77 

R.  G. 

45 

92 

94 

78 

71 

84 

A.M. 

87 

34 

67 

83 

79 

69 

M.  R. 

81 

100 

97 

86 

71 

92 
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TABLE  II 
PERCENTILE   RANKS   MADE   BY   ELEVEN   BLIND   HIGH   SCHOOL   GIRLS   ON   THE 

SEASHORE  TESTS  OF  MUSICAL  TALENT 


J^lame 

Pitch 

Intensity 

Time 

Consonance 

Tonal 

Memory 

Rhythm 

B.  D. 

63 

92 

96 

93 

97 

96 

G.  H. 

63 

82 

96 

97 

75 

92 

D.I. 

87 

39 

37 

56 

11 

89 

E.  D. 

81 

92 

100 

97 

95 

100 

P.  W. 

81 

100 

97 

Below  4 

41 

89 

E.  C. 

32 

74 

94 

46 

60 

89 

M.  C. 

40 

92 

61 

68 

100 

100 

M.S. 

32 

7 

20 

26 

30 

77 

E.G. 

76 

58 

73 

99 

87 

100 

J.H. 

36 

82 

73 

78 

60 

84 

C.  R. 

91 

74 

83 

99 

100 

100 

between  intelligence    and    test    scores    was 
negligible,  which  is  in  accordance  with  Sea- 
shore's findings. 
The  Second  Experiment 

In  addition  to  the  fifteen  children  used  in 
the  preliminary  experiment  the  writer  tested 
a  group  of  blind  high  school  students.  Thirty 
totally  blind  subjects  (19  boys  and  11  girls) 
of  average  or  better  mental  ability  (based 
on  I.  Q.  ratings),  representing  all  the  high 
school  classifications  and  postgraduate 
work,  were  selected.  Each  test  was  given 
individually,  the  oral  response  method  being 
used  throughout. 

The  results  of  the  second  experiment  are 
shown  in  Tables  I  and  II.  Since  judg- 
ments are  based  on  percentile  ranks,5  raw 
scores  are  not  included  in  the  tables. 

Discussion  of  Results 

In  interpreting  Table  I,  "J.  D.",  for  exam- 
ple, ranks  in  the  lowest  fourth  in  Pitch ;  is 
about  average  in  Intensity  and  Tonal  Mem- 
ory; stands  in  the  lowest  tenth  in  Time; 
ranks  in  the  upper  fourth  in  Consonance; 
and  is  slightly  above  the  lowest  fourth  in 
Rhythm.      Likewise,  in  Table   II,   "B.  D." 


A  percentile  rank  shows  how  an  individual 
stands  in  a  theoretical  group  of  100.  Thus,  a  per' 
centile  rank  of  100  is  the  highest  obtainable,  while 
the  fiftieth  percentile  represents  the  median,  and  1 
the  lowest. 


ranks  above  average  in  Pitch,  and  in  the 
upper  tenth  in  the  other  five  tests. 

In  a  case  where  a  wide  discrepancy  ob- 
tains among  the  six  ranks  it  might  be  ad- 
visable to  consider  these  critically  in  rela- 
tion to  the  student's  special  interests.  For 
example,  "A.M."  (in  Table  I),  who  ranks 
87  and  93  in  Pitch  and  Consonance,  respec- 
tively, should  make  a  good  piano  tuner  in  so 
far  as  pitch  discrimination  is  concerned  with 
this  work,  despite  his  low  score  in  Intensity 
and  his  slightly  better  than  average  perform- 
ance in  the  other  tests.  Similarly,  "P.  W." 
(in  Table  II)  may  have  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing harmony  from  discord  and  in 
memorizing  music,  although  she  ranks  dis- 
tinctly superior  in  all  other  tests. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  musical  tal- 
ent is  a  hierarchy  of  capacities  and  that  a 
high  score  in  one  or  two  of  these  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  high  degree  of  general 
musical  ability. 
Results  of  the  Two  Experiments 

Table  III  gives  a  summary  of  the  results 
of  44  blind  students  on  the  six  tests.  The 
percentile  ranks  of  the  subjects  on  each  test 
are  grouped  in  a  three-fold  classification: 
(1)  Those  ranking  from  75  to  100;  (2) 
those  between  50  and  74,  inclusive;  and  (3) 
those  below  50. 
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TABLE  III 

PERCENTILE   RANKS   OF  FORTY-FOUR  BLIND   SUBJECTS   ON   THE   SEASHORE 
TESTS  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  A  THREE-FOLD  CLASSIFICATION* 


Ran\s 
Percent 

Seashore  Tests  of  Musical  Talent 

Pitch 

Intensity 

Time 

Consonance 

Tonal 
Memory 

Rhythm 

7?  and  above 

47.72 

63.63 

65.90 

72.72 

59.09 

65.90 

50  to  74 

18.18 

15.90 

20.45 

6.81 

15.90 

15.90 

Below  50 

34.09 

20.45 

13.63 

20.45 

25.00 

18.18 

*This  is  based  on  264  individual  tests,  not  including  70  rctests. 


Reference  to  Table  III  shows  that  al- 
though the  majority  of  blind  pupils  partici- 
pating in  this  investigation  made  superior 
ranks  in  the  six  tests,  the  performances  of 
a  significant  percentage  were  inferior.  At- 
tention should  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
these  subjects  represent  a  more  or  less  se- 
lected group  which  may  account  to  some  ex- 
tent for  their  superiority.  It  must  also  be 
pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  in  gen- 
eral Seashore  attaches  little  importance  to 
percentile  ranks  below  50. 

conclusions 
The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  this  investigation : 

(1)  On  the  basis  of  results  obtained  from 
44  blind  subjects  it  seems  possible  to  adapt 
the  Seashore  Tests  for  use  with  blind  pupils ; 

(2)  The  average  music  teacher  should 
be  able  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  from 
these  tests,  using  the  oral  method ; 

(3)  Teachers'  ratings  may  be  used  to  sup- 
plement test  results,  but  the  latter  are  more 
accurate  and  require  much  less  time. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  USING  THE  SEASHORE 
TESTS  WITH  BUND  PUPILS 

The  following  suggestions  may  be  found 
helpful  in  administering  and  interpreting  the 
tests : 

(1)  Before  initiating  a  testing  program 
read  carefully  Seashore's  book,  The  Psy- 
chology of  Musical  Talent. 

(2)  Do  not  hesitate  to  supplement  direc- 
tions given  in  the  Manual  of  Instructions. 


(3)  Be  absolutely  certain  that  the  sub- 
ject knows  exactly  what  he  is  expected  to 
do.  Give  preliminary  trials  if  necessary. 
(See  page  9  of  the  Manual  of  Instructions.) 

(4)  Most  trustworthy  results  will  be  ob- 
tained if  one  test  only  is  given  at  one  sit- 
ting. 

(5)  Under  favorable  conditions  each  test 
can  be  administered  individually  in  approxi- 
mately 15  minutes. 

(6)  Absolute  quiet  and  freedom  from  in- 
terruptions are  essential. 

(7)  The  presence  of  visitors  is  disturb- 
ing. If  a  test  is  used  for  demonstration  pur- 
poses, the  results  should  not  be  counted. 

(8)  Much  time  will  be  saved  and  con- 
fusion avoided  if  a  uniform  record  blank 
(similar  to  that  shown  on  page  4  of  the 
manual)  is  used. 

(9)  Tungsten  phonograph  needles  give 
most  satisfactory  results. 

(10)  An  encouraging,  but  not  a  coaxing 
attitude  should  be  maintained  by  the  exam- 
iner. It  usually  is  better  not  to  tell  sub- 
jects their  scores  until  all  six  tests  are  given. 

(11)  In  evaluating  the  results  it  should 
be  remembered  that  these  tests  measure  na- 
tive capacity  only.  They  do  not  take  into 
consideration  such  factors  as  intelligence, 
personality,  character  traits,  manual  dexter- 
ity, and  opportunities  for  performance. 
Furthermore,  these  tests  do  not  guarantee 
that  the  individual  making  high  ranks  will 
be  equally  successful  economically. 
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by  Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg  on  the  memoriz- 
ing of  braille  music.  This  article  has  also 
appeared  in  braille  in  the  Musical  Review 
for  the  Blind  in  the  December,  1930,  and 
January,  1931,  issues. 


Our   Contributors 


The  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  has  set  the  dates  of  its  bi- 
ennial convention  this  year  for  the  six  days 
from  the  12th  to  the  17th  of  April  in  order 
to  meet  simultaneously  with  the  World  Con- 
ference in  New  York  City.  The  program 
of  the  Association  is  also  being  planned  so 
as  to  allow  the  members  to  attend  the  World 
Conference  meetings.  Attendance  at  this 
most  important  group  of  meetings  is  strong- 
ly urged  upon  all  members  of  the 
A.   A.  W.  B. 


Mr.  George  B.  Fryer,  Superintendent  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind,  4  Ed- 
inburgh Road,  Shanghai,  China,  has  devoted 
his  life  to  work  for  the  blind  in  China.  He 
is  the  son  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Fryer,  who 
was  an  Oriental  scholar  at  the  court  of  the 
former  Empress  of  China  for  many  years, 
where  he  became  interested  in  China  and 
her  problems.  As  a  result  of  this  interest 
Dr.  Fryer  founded  and  endowed  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Chinese  Blind  at  Shanghai. 


REMEMBER  that  since  September, 
1930,  ALL  members  of  the  Foundation 
have  been  entitled  to  receive  The  Teachers 
Forum,  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  and  most 
of  the  other  Foundation  publications  free  of 
charge.  If  you  are  in  work  for  the  blind, 
join  the  Foundation  as  an  active  member 
for  $2.00  and  save  money  on  your  subscrip- 
tions. 


Dr.  William  J.  Ellis  is  Commissioner  of 
the  Department  of  Institutions  and  Agen- 
cies of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  During 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Child 
Health  and  Protection  he  acted  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Physically  and 
Mentally  Handicapped  of  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Visually  Handicapped  was  a 
sub-committee. 


Dr.  Oilin  H.  Burritt,  Principal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind  at  Overbrook,  has  been  for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  constructive 
thinkers  and  leaders  in  the  interests  of  the 
blind  feeble-minded. 


The  December,  1930,  issue  of  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  contains  a  number  of  articles 
and  notes  which  are  of  particular  interest 
to  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Among 
these  is  the  article  by  Mrs.  Donnelly  on 
the  course  given  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Allen  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Edu- 
cation of  Harvard  University.  Music  teach- 
ers will  read  with  special  interest  the  article 


Miss  Ingeborg  Nystrom  is  a  teacher  in 
the  braille  classes  of  the  Minneapolis  Public 
Schools. 


Mr.  Ralph  V.  Merry,  a  blind  man  who  is 
studying  for  his  doctor's  degree  at  Harvard 
University,  has  conducted  his  experiments 
with  the  Seashore  material  at  Perkins  In- 
stitution. 
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SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Kathryn  E.  Maxfisld 

(Editor's    Note:     The    following   papers  issues  of  the  Forum  have  carried  articles 

were    prepared  for  the  Sub-Committee  on  contributed  by  members  of  the   Sub-Com- 

the  Visually  Handicapped,  of  the  Committee  mittee  and  b^  those  who  seemed  especially 

4.u    T\/r     4.  11        a  du     •    11    xj     a-          a  qualified    to    speak    on    particular    topics, 

on  the  Mentally  and  Physically  Handicapped  ^.          «     «.    ,             .  ,                            , 

bince  all  of  these  articles  summarize  what 

of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child  ,ittle  {%  knQwn  Qn  each  of  &e  subjects  m(kf 

Health  and  Protection,  by  Miss  Kathryn  E.  consideration,  they  should  be  of  value  to  re- 

Maxfield,  who  acted  as  Research  Secretary  search  workers  and  administrators  in  this 

for  the  Sub-Committee.    The  two  preceding  special  field.) 

WHY  ARE  ALBINIC  CHILDREN  EDUCATED  IN 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND? 

Not    less    than    eighty    partially    seeing  — and  there  is  as  yet  no  evidence  that  their 

albinos  are  being  educated  in  twenty-nine  eyes  have  suffered  therefrom, 

residential    schools    for    the    blind    in    the  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  residential 

United  States.  school  there  are  cogent  reasons  why  albinic 

Albinism  is  in  itself  merely  a  lack  of  pig-  children   are   gladly    accepted.      From   the 

mentation  which  may  occur  in  varying  de-  point  of  view  of  the  child,  however,  there 

grees.     The  eyes  may  or  may  not  be  seri-  are  equally  good  and  much  more  important 

ously  affected  by  it.     Extreme  albinism  is  reasons  why  he  should  not  be  educated  in  a 

usually  only  one  manifestation  of  general  school  for  the  blind,  unless  his  eyes  really 

physical  and  mental  deficiency,  but  milder  are  so  sensitive  that  he  has  no  choice  but 

degrees  of  it  appear  to  have  no  positive  cor-  to  read  braille : 

relation   with   mental   ability.     Ajmong  the  (1)   It   is   rarely  that  a  partially  seeing 

educable     albinic     children     appearing     in  child,  whether  albinic  or  not,  can  resist  the 

schools  for  the  blind  there  are  a  rather  sur-  temptation  to  read  with  his  eyes  instead  of 

prising  number  who  have  superior  ability,  his  fingers.    And  he  reads  with  his  eyes  not 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  all  albinos  are  only  inkprint  but  also  braille.     Let  a  fully 

subject   to   more   nervous    strain   than   are  sighted  person  read  braille  with  his  eyes  for 

people  with  normal  pigmentation,  although  half  an  hour  and  he  will  begin  to  appreciate 

no  satisfactory  study  has  yet  been  made  of  the  strain  to  which  the  albinic  child's  sup- 

this.  posedly  weak  eyes  are  subjected. 

Without  doubt,  some  educable  albinic  chil-  (2)  The  partially  seeing  child,  includ- 
dren  do  belong  in  schools  for  the  blind,  be-  ing  the  albino,  in  a  school  for  the  blind 
cause  they  have  too  little  sight  to  attend  may  have  an  unusual  opportunity  for  culti- 
sight-saving  classes  or  because  no  convenient  vating  a  spirit  of  unselfishness  because  of 
sight-saving  class  exists.  Nevertheless,  the  abundant  opportunity  he  has  for  help- 
many  albinos  would  be  better  off  in  the  ing  the  totally  blind,  but  there  is  a  constant 
front  row  of  a  regular  public  school  class-  danger  that  this  unavoidable  generosity  will 
room  than  in  a  school  for  the  blind.  In  interfere  with  the  pupil's  educational  prog- 
those  cities  which  have  both  sight-saving  ress,  because  of  the  unreasonable  demands 
and  braille  classes  albinos  are  educated  as  upon  his  time.  Incidentally,  it  is  doubtful 
partially  seeing  children,  not  as  blind  ones  whether    totally    blind    children    profit    by 
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having-  around  them  partially  seeing  children 
upon  whom  they  can  call  for  help. 

(3)  For  the  partially  seeing  child,  educa- 
tion as  a  blind  person  means  treatment  as  a 
blind  person,  vocationally.  Even  though  a 
regular  agency  is  trying  to  place  an  albino, 
if  it  must  name  a  school  for  the  blind  as 
the  place  where  he  received  his  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  the  employer  is 
likely  either  to  refuse  to  consider  him  for  a 
position  which  requires  any  sight  or  to  take 
him  on  with  mental  reservations. 

The  educator  of  the  visually  handicapped 
plainly  sees  a  need  for  the  education  of 
ophthalmologists,  general  practitioners,  pub- 
lic health  nurses,  and  heads  of  departments 
of  education  and  of  public  welfare,  on  the 
subjects  of  what  constitutes  blindness,  and 


what  is  best  for  different  types  of  partial 
blindness. 

Although  this  is  a  plea  for  the  release  of 
albinos  from  the  handicap  of  education  with 
the  blind,  nevertheless,  we  must  admit  that 
at  present  there  is  often  no  choice  but  to 
send  albinos  to  schools  for  the  blind.  Those 
who  come  from  country  sections,  and  who 
do  not  see  enough  to  attend  the  local  public 
school,  must  of  necessity  go  either  to  a  resi- 
dential school  for  the  blind  or  to  a  city 
which  has  a  sight-saving  class.  Frequently, 
too,  the  partial  vision  which  removes  a  child 
from  an  extremely  poor  country  school  to 
a  school  for  the  blind  is  at  present  a  bless- 
ing in  disguise.  That  this  is  true  now,  how- 
ever, is  no  reason  why  it  should  continue  to 
be  true  indefinitely. 


THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND1 


Should  visually  handicapped  children  be 
urged  to  work  for  a  college  degree  or  are 
there  reasons  why  they  should  be  discour- 
aged from  doing  so?  Because  of  the  feel- 
ing that  a  person  with  severe  visual  handi- 
cap is  at  less  disadvantage  in  the  intellectual 
sphere  parents  and  educators  are  strongly 
inclined  to  urge  on  through  college  or 
through  other  advanced  courses  many  blind 
students  whose  only  asset  is  that  of  studi- 
ousness.  Many  a  pupil  is  anxious  to  re- 
main in  school  as  long  as  possible  in  order 
to  postpone  the  struggle  for  a  position  and 
a  living,  yet  many  of  these  pupils  would 
probably  never  have  tolerated  another  four 
years  in  school  had  they  had  their  sight. 
The  problem  of  trying  to  find  positions  for 
highly  educated  but  visually  handicapped 
people  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  which 
people  in  work  for  the  blind  have  to  face. 
For  the  sake  of  those  who  are  of  genuine 
college  calibre  and  who  would  have  found 
their  way  to  college  if  they  had  had  full 
sight,  it  is  important  that  discrimination  be 


^or  a  comprehensive  bibliography  on  the  Higher 
Education  of  the  Blind  see  The  Teachers'  Forum, 
Vol.  I,  No.  7,  p.  5;  also,  see  article  in  Vol.  Ill,  No. 
1,  pp.  941. 


used  on  the  part  of  educators  and,  in  so 
far  as  possible,  on  the  part  of  parents,  with 
regard  to  urging  visually  handicapped  stu- 
dents to  work  for  their  B.A.  degrees. 

In  the  words  of  one  successful  blind  col- 
lege graduate :  "Mental  capacity,  initiative, 
resourcefulness,  self-reliance,  persistence, 
adaptability,  personality,  availability  of 
finances  and  other  kinds  of  assistance  must 
all  be  judged  and  made  sure  of  by  every 
available  test  before  a  student  with  visual 
handicap  is  urged  to  go  to  college."  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  not  only  the  pupil  but  every 
one  connected  with  him  often  assumes  that 
a  college  degree  will  be  an  open  sesame  for 
him,  in  reality,  vocationally  speaking,  his 
troubles  are  often  only  beginning. 

Blind  college  graduates  are  holding  fac- 
tory and  shop  positions,  sometimes  quite 
unsuitably,  but  sometimes  because  they  have 
finally  settled  into  their  true  fields  of  opera- 
tion. Yet  every  blind  college  graduate  who 
is  holding  some  minor  factory  job  is  a  hin- 
drance to  the  placement  of  many  others  who 
are  capable  of  holding  positions  which 
directly  make  use  of  college  training. 

It  is  customary,  wherever  the  school  for 
the  blind  is  near  a  college  or  university,  for 
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the  school  to  provide  residence  for  the  blind 
student  during  his  college  career.  Opinions 
on  the  advisability  of  this  practice  vary 
from  the  claim  that  this  is  the  only  wise 
plan  to  the  assertion  that  it  is  "worse  than 
suicide"  for  the  blind  student.  Arguments 
in  favor  of  such  living  arrangements  are : 

(1)  Often  students  are  thus  enabled  to 
go  to  college  who  could  not  other- 
wise do  so. 

(2)  It  makes  it  easier  to  settle  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  guides  and  readers. 

(3)  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  state, 
it  is  a  much  cheaper  arrangement 
than  it  would  be  to  finance  the  blind 
pupil  and  a  reader  entirely  within 
the  college. 

(4)  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  stu- 
dent, the  chief  argument  in  favor  of 
such  an  arrangement  is  that  it  helps 
him  make  ends  meet. 

Arguments  against  his  living  in  the  in- 
stitution and  in  favor  of  his  finding  resi- 
dence directly  within  the  college  are  more 
potent,  however: 

(1)  Only  by  close  living  within  the  col- 
lege group  can  he  learn  to  become 
one  of  the  students;  that  is,  to  as- 
similate socially.  Yet,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  lessons  which  col- 
lege can  offer  him. 

(2)  Only  by  being  thrown  entirely  on 
his  own  responsibility  in  the  college 


can  he  learn  to  assume  those  respon- 
sibilities which  he  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  when  he  leaves  college.   This 
is  much  more  true  of  the  blind  stu- 
dent than  it  is  of  others. 
(3)  As  long  as  the  student  is  attached  in 
any  way  to  the  residential  school  for 
the  blind,  the  college  is  sure  to  shift 
part    of    the    responsibility    for    his 
future   placement  to  the   residential 
school,  yet  the  school  is  in  a  much 
poorer  position  to  place  the  college 
graduate  even  though  he  is  blind. 
One  of  the  great  needs  of  this  small  yet 
important    group    of    visually    handicapped 
people   is    for   a   central   placement   agency 
through  which  they  may  get  in  touch  with 
positions  all  over  the  country.     If  college 
graduates  in  general  were  limited  to  posi- 
tions open  to  them  in  their  own  states,  as 
the  blind  are  likely  to  be,  then  Massachu- 
setts' students  graduating  from  Massachu- 
setts' colleges  would  be  digging  ditches  and 
selling  newspapers  on  the  street.     Instead, 
seeing  college  students  are  helped  to  find 
positions  everywhere  in  the  United  States 
and  in  other  countries  where  positions  exist 
calling  for  their  special  abilities.    Some  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  thus  making  pos- 
sible contacts  between  visually  handicapped 
as  well  as  other  handicapped  college  gradu- 
ates and  possible  employers.    This  principle 
holds  true  for  graduates  from  other  schools 
giving  advanced  training. 


CRIPPLED  CHILDREN  WITH  SEVERE  VISUAL  HANDICAP 


There  is  one  group  of  children  of  whom 
no  study  has  ever  been  made,  but  who  are, 
nevertheless,  among  the  most  pathetic  of 
the  visually  handicapped.  These  are  the 
crippled  children  who  also  have  serious  visu- 
al handicaps.  A  nation-wide  survey  might 
discover  as  many  of  these  doubly  handi- 
capped children  as  did  the  survey  of  the 
deaf -blind  made  by  Mrs.  Rouleau  and  Miss 
Mack.1  There  are  very  few  of  these  visu- 
ally handicapped  crippled  children  in  any 
one  place,  however.    In  spite  of  rather  ex- 


tensive correspondence  with  organizations 
for  both  the  blind  and  the  crippled,  only 
twenty-five  such  children  have  come  to  light 
at  the  present  time.  The  largest  group  re- 
ceiving educational  care  is  in  Chicago,  where 
three  blind  and  six  partially  seeing  crippled 
children  are  being  trained  in  a  special  room 
at  a  public  school  center  for  crippled  chil- 
dren.    Although  in  some  cases  the  causes 


Rouleau,  Corinne  Rocheleau,  and  Mack,  Re 
becca.  "The  Deaf 'Blind  in  the  United  States  To' 
day."     Teachers  Forum,  January,  1931,  pp.  2'1. 
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of  blindness  and  of  the  crippled  condition  for    crippled    children    has    any    of    these 

are  vague,  nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  the  doubly    and    triply    handicapped    children, 

one  cause  is  usually   responsible   for  both  Except    for   the   nine   reported   from   Chi- 

conditions.      (These  causes   would   not  in-  cago,  all  are  receiving  either  institutional  or 

elude  accidental  cripplings  which  were  the  home  training,  and  all  are  being  educated 

results  of  blindness.)     In  the  available  rec-  according  to  their  individual  abilities.    The 

ords  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  are  usually  great  tragedy  about  these  children  is  that 

responsible   for  both  handicaps.     Venereal  there   is   no  place  in   the   world  especially 

disease  was  reported  as  the  definitely  known  concerned  with  their  interests,  unless  they 

cause  in  three  of  these  cases.     In  another,  are  so  feeble-minded  that  they  can  be  made 

spinal  meningitis  is  known  to  be  responsible  bed  patients  in  an  institution  for  the  feeble- 

for  the  condition.     Other  causes   reported  minded.       The    few    visually    handicapped 

include :    delayed   ossification   of   the  skull,  crippled  children  who  can  move  about  with 

hydrocephalus,   spastic  paralysis,   spinal  bi-  some  degree  of  independence  can  undoubt- 

fida  and  osteomyelitis.     Many  of  these  chil-  edly  be  educated  best  in  a  school  or  class 

dren    are    said   to    be    definitely    low-grade  for   the   blind   or   in   a   sight-saving   class, 

mentally,   as  would  be  expected   from  the  What  should  be  done  with  the  others  is  a 

case  histories.  problem  which  no  one  seems  to  have  tried 

So  far  as  is  known,  only  one  institution  to  solve,  yet  which  needs  attention. 

VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION  AND  PLACEMENT  OF  VISUALLY 

HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Guidance.   The  wisdom  of  giving  visually  educator  whose  first  business  is  that  of  edn- 

handicapped  children  vocational  guidance  be-  eating   his   young   charges,    whether    he   is 

fore  they  leave  school  is  accepted  generally  teaching  vocational  or  academic  subjects, 

by   those   concerned   with   their   education.  Too  often  the  capable  student  who  needs 

There  is,  however,  a  difference  of  opinion  as  0nly  guidance  is  subjected  instead  to  domi- 

to  how   such   guidance   should    be    accom-  nating  supervision.    The  actual  procedure  in 

plished.     The  common  procedure  is  that  in  guiding  the  individual  student  should  vary 

which  the  teacher,  supervisor,  or  superin-  according  to  his  ability.    Probably  the  most 

tendent    attempts    to    discover    the    pupil's  satisfactory  guidance,  especially  for  handi- 

major  interests,  through  informal  talks  with  capped  children,  is  that  which  results  from 

him,  with  a  view  to  so  directing  them  that  the  cooperative  efforts  of  teachers,  superin- 

they  will  correlate  with  his  chief  abilities.  In  tendents  or  supervisors,  vocational  counsel- 

a  few  instances,  the  school  or  class  for  the  l0rs  and,  whenever  possible,  the  pupil  him- 

visually   handicapped   has    an    arrangement  self. 

with   a  well-trained  vocational   advisor   by  Vocation*  Training.  It  seems  pertinent  to 

which  he  gives  a  certain  amount  of  time  Hst  the  courses  whkh  have  been  found  mQst 

each  month  or  year  to  the  study  and  train-  likdy  to  ocatf  fa  the  curricula  of  sch(X)ls 

ing   of    those   pupils    who   will   be   leaving  for  the  blind . 

school  within  a  short  time.    Such  an  advisor 

is  supposed  to  be  well-informed  not  only  on  P re-Prof essional 

the  number  and  kinds  of  positions   which  Music                             Literary  Courses 

exist,  but  also  upon  their  specific  require-  College  Preparatory 

ments.    He  is  likely,  therefore,  to  be  much 

better  qualified  to  direct  the  visually  handi-  Vocational 

capped    prospective     worker    than    is    the  Piano  Tuning               Typewriting 
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Industrial 

Basketry  Chair  Seating 

Broom-Making  Knitting 

Brush  and  Mop-  Mattress-Making 

Making  Rug  Weaving 

Carpentry  Sewing 
Cooking 

The  few  vocational  courses  given  in  the 
day  school  classes  for  the  blind  come  within 
this  list.  So  far  as  is  known,  sight-saving 
classes  have  done  little  in  the  way  of  special- 
ized vocational  training  for  their  pupils. 

In  addition  to  these  courses  for  pupils 
with  severe  visual  handicaps,  the  following 
are  given  by  a  few  schools  or  classes : 

Massage  Braille  Shorthand 

Insurance  Magazine  Selling 

Poultry  Raising  Cobbling 

In  some  schools  and  classes,  such  courses 
are  considered  pre-vocational  rather  than  vo- 
cational, with  a  corresponding  difference  in 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  subjects 
are  presented. 

There  is  at  present  little  agreement  con- 
cerning the  desirability  of  giving  vocational 
and  academic  training  concurrently,  or  of 
postponing  the  vocational  training  until  after 
the  academic  is  completed.  The  final  de- 
cision would  seem  logically  to  rest  upon  the 
needs  of  the  individual  pupil.  One  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  combining  pre-vocational 
work  with  academic  courses  followed  by 
a  year  or  so  of  intensive  vocational  training 
is  that  through  such  a  plan  the  student  is 
more  likely  to  approach  his  vocation  with 
the  necessary  purposefulness  and  alertness. 
These  are  two  attitudes  of  mind  which  often 
need  constant  stimulation  where  blind  boys 
and  girls  are  concerned. 

Placement  and  Successful  Adjustment. 
Among  the  agencies  cooperating  in  the  place- 
ment of  visually  handicapped  children,  state 
commissions  and  local  associations  for  the 
blind  take  the  lead.  In  addition  to  these 
agencies,  however,  school  vocational  bureaus, 
special  school  bureaus  for  the  handicapped, 
and  federal  and  state  rehabilitation  services 


are  found  to  play  an  important  part  in  many 
sections  of  the  country. 

Some  of  those  concerned  with  the  place- 
ment of  partially  seeing  pupils  insist  that 
they  offer  no  special  vocational  problem 
since  they  are  almost  always  placed  as  seeing 
children.  Others,  however,  are  sure  that 
special  placement  work  is  necessary  if  the 
visual  and  nervous  health  of  the  partially 
seeing  child  is  to  receive  due  consideration. 
Where  totally  blind  children  are  concerned, 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  about  the  need 
for  vocational  placement  service. 

A  tendency  is  still  to  be  observed  toward 
training  a  blind  child  for  a  given  vocation 
without  assurance  of  the  existence  of  posi- 
tions in  that  line  of  work,  without  regard  to 
the  child's  personal  qualifications  for  such 
work,  and  apparently  with  no  thought  as  to 
how  the  pupil  is  to  get  in  touch  with  pros- 
pective employers.  To  be  sure,  this  is  the 
usual  method  of  turning  seeing  children 
loose  to  find  themselves  as  best  they  may, 
but  such  haphazard  performance  is  not  only 
less  effective  with  blind  children,  but  is  often 
definitely  harmful.  Too  frequently  the  out- 
come for  the  blind  child  is  one  of  enforced 
idleness  over  long  periods  of  time  at  just 
the  age  when  he  should  be  best  qualified  to 
make  a  place  for  himself  in  the  economic 
world. 

All  too  often  the  placement  agent  of  handi- 
capped people  thinks  exclusively  in  terms  of 
placing  the  applicant.  Often  there  is  noth- 
ing else  to  be  done;  nevertheless,  what  is 
really  needed  in  the  case  of  many  blind  peo- 
ple, especially  those  with  college  or  profes- 
sional training,  is  not  so  much  placement  as 
it  is  contact — contact  with  the  right  employer 
after  the  placement  agent  has  paved  the  way 
so  that  the  employer  greets  the  applicant 
with  an  unbiased  mind. 

There  is  need  for  a  careful,  thorough- 
going, unhurried  study  of  positions  for  visu- 
ally handicapped  people  of  different  mental 
and  social  levels.  These  studies  should  in- 
clude   experimental    work    in    actual    posi- 
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tions — the  positions  to  be  obtained  by  a  con- 
sulting group  of  employers  in  many  differ- 
ent fields  of  activity.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
person  in  charge  of  this  extremely  delicate 
experiment  should  not  only  be  highly  trained 
as  a  research  worker,  but  should  be  out- 
standing in  originality,  in  tact,  and  in  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  both  the  employ- 
ers' and  the  employees'  points  of  view.  The 
experiment  would  be  unsuccessful  or  un- 
availing unless  such  a  person  were  in  charge. 
Those  cases  which  offer  the  greatest  voca- 
tional problems  for  placement  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are : 

( 1 )  The  visually  handicapped  person  with 
college  training  but  without  exceptional  abil- 
ity in  any  one  field. 

(2)  The  newly  blinded  person  of  superior 
background  and  experience. 

(3)  The  visually  handicapped  person  of 
average  or  superior  mentality  with  serious 
personality  defects. 

(4)  The  mentally  normal  visually  handi- 
capped person  with  more  than  one  physical 
disability. 

In  closing,  the  following  list  of  positions 
successfully  held  by  blind  people  is  given  be- 
cause it  so  clearly  shows  that  blindness,  in 
and  of  itself,  need  not  exclude  a  man  or 
woman  from  vocational  life : 

Agriculture 
Farmer 
Dairy  farmer 
Truck  farmer 
Apiarist 
Poultry   farmer 

Transportation,  etc. 

Laborer,  streets  and  roads 

Manager,  trucking  business 

Telephone   operator 
Trade 

Oil  land  promoter 

Merchandise  marker 

Commercial  traveler 

Coffee  tester 

Insurance   agent 

News  vender 

Manager,  employment  agency 

Executive    (business) 

Real  estate  dealer 
Retail  dealers 

Book  dealer 

Shoe  merchant 

Standkeeper,    confectionery 

Standkeeper,   cigars   and   tobacco 


Standkeeper,   newspapers   and   magazines 

Clothing'Store  keeper 

Coal,  wood   and  ice  dealer 

Dry  goods  dealer 

Furniture   dealer 

Fruit  dealer 

Hardware  dealer 

Musical  instrument  dealer 

Produce   dealer 

Stationery   dealer 

Peddler 

Salesman 

Canvasser 

Wholesale  dealers 
Wood  dealer 
Candy  dealer 
Office  supplies  dealer 

Public   Service 

Tax  collector 

Secretary,  school  board 

Member  public  service  commission 

Representative  in  Legislature 

Collector  of  customs 

U.   S.   Senator 

Justice  of  the  Peace 

Domestic  and  Personal   Service 
Manager,  barber  shop 
Manager,  pool  room 
Rooming'house  keeper 
Hotel  keeper 
Housekeeper 
Janitor 

Laundry    worker 
Restaurant  keeper 
Dishwasher 
Domestic 

Clerical  Occupations 
Publicity   agent 
Advertising   manager 
General  clerical  worker 
Proof  reader   (braille,  etc.) 
Dictaphone   operator 
Stenographer 
Typist 

Professions 

Entertainer    (musical) 

Author 

Journalist 

Editor 

Clergymen 

College   professor 

Lawyer 

Judge 

Composer    (music) 

Organist 

Pianist 

Singer 

Music  teacher 

Musical   director 

Bandmaster 

Commercial  player   (theatre) 

Orchestra  leader 

Osteopath 

Physician 

Teacher    (school    for  blind) 

Teacher  (school  for  seeing) 

Teacher   (kindergarten) 

Librarian   (braille) 

Dramatic  reader 
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Professions   (Cont.) 
Chiropractor 
Masseur 

Superintendent   of  institution 
Evangelist 

Executive  secretary    (organization   for  blind) 
Field  agent    (organization   for  blind) 
Home  teacher 
Social  worker 
Physician's  assistant 

Factory  Operations 

Assembler,   motor  parts 
Assembler,  auto  springs 
Inspector,   auto  valves 
Inspector,  axles 
Upholstery   stuffer 
Assembler,   hooks   and   eyes 
Assembler,  locks 
Assembler,    nuts   and   bolts 
Assembler,  wire  rope  clamps 
Buffer    (metal) 
Bolt   point  operator 
Drill  press  operator 
Punch  press  operator 
Packer,  needles 
Core  maker   (foundry) 
Packer,  cans 
Riveter,   safety   razors 
Racker,   window   pulleys 
Stringer,  jewelry 
Washer,   machine  parts 
Assembler,  Christmas  tree  lights 
Assembler,  electric  bells 
Assembler,  storage  batteries 


Factory  Operations   (Cont.) 

Assembler,  telephone   parts 

Packer,    electrical   specialties 

Insulation   stripper 

Pipe  socket  threader 

Armature  winder 

Screw  setter    (furniture) 

Refrigerator   plugger 

Veneer  crater 

Sorter  and  piler,  men's  clothing 

Assembler,   overshoe  buckles 

Foreman,  dye  room 

Shoe   inspector 

Bag  inverter 

Nester,  shoe  counters 

Glove  shaper 

Sorter,   shoe   findings 

Box  folder 

Machine  operator  (stripping  paper  boxes) 

Packer,   greeting  cards 

Box   folder   (chewing  gum   factory) 

Stoner,  dates 

Packer,  candy 

Folder,  cartons  in  bakery 

Inspector  and   packer,  camera   parts 

Assembler,  vacuum  cleaners 

Assembler,   parts   for   sweepers 

Builder,    fields    for    sweepers 

Carbide  filler 

Packer,  novelties 

Tuner,   piano 

Broom  maker 

Chair  caner 

Mattress  maker 

Shoe   repairer 


A   PLACE   FOR   THE   BLIND    FEEBLE-MINDED 

A  Symposium 


When  the  Sub-Committee  on  the  Visually 
Handicapped  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Child  Health  and  Protection  was 
preparing  that  section  of  its  report  having 
to  do  with  the  blind  feeble-minded,  the  Sub- 
Committee  asked  the  opinion  of  superin- 
tendents of  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded and  of  well-known  psychologists 
who  have  had  experience  with  both  the  blind 
and  the  seeing.  Although  space  does  not 
permit  the  publication  of  all  the  responses, 
those  quoted  below  will  bring  out  in  relief 
the  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the 
proper  disposition  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped who  are  educable  yet  who  are  defi- 
nitely below  normal  in  intelligence. 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Goddard  of  Ohio  State 
University,  and  formerly  of  Vineland,  New 
Jersey,  has  the  following  to  offer : 

"There   is   no  question  whatever   in  my 


mind  that  the  feeble-minded  blind  and  the 
feeble-minded  deaf  belong  in  the  institution 
for  the  feeble-minded.  This  was  frankly 
agreed  to  by  such  men  as  Fernald,  Rogers, 
Kutnewsky  and  institution  men,  generally, 
fifteen  to  twenty- five  years  ago.  If  there  is 
a  change  of  opinion  now,  I  should  say  it  is 
due  to  loss  of  insight  rather  than  to  any  new 
discoveries.  Feeble-mindedness  is  the  funda- 
mental defect.  No  feeble-minded  person 
ever  learned  to  read  and  count  with  suffi- 
cient efficiency  to  earn  his  living  thereby  or 
even  to  help  earn  it.  Braille  and  lip-reading 
are  no  easier.  The  kind  of  training  that 
ought  to  be  given,  and  is  given  in  our  best 
institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  is  far  bet- 
ter for  the  blind  and  deaf  feeble-minded 
than  anything  they  can  get  in  their  own  in- 
stitutions. 

"Moreover,  it  is  hard  enough  to  make  the 
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blind  self-supporting.  Why  add  to  our  bur- 
dens by  efforts  to  put  the  feeble-minded 
blind  into  society  where  he  will  never  be 
very  happy  and  seldom  useful !  Why  not 
say:  With  this  double  handicap  he  deserves 
to  be  cared  for  without  submitting  him  to  a 
constant  struggle  and  worry.  We  will  as- 
sume the  burden  without  further  ado,  and 
give  him  a  comfortable  happy  home  as  long 
as  he  lives.  By  this  treatment  we  also  save 
the  transmission  of  any  of  his  defects  to 
posterity. 

"The  question  you  asked  me  would  never 
arise  if  we  generally  understood  the  nature 
of  feeble-minded  people.  People  say  to  me : 
'I  would  not  like  to  spend  my  life  in  an  in- 
stitution for  the  feeble-minded  and  I  don't 
think  we  ought  to  commit  any  child  there 
if  we  can  help  it/ 

"The  two  halves  of  the  sentence  do  not 
hang  together.  As  well  say :  I  don't  like  to 
be  in  a  hospital ;  therefore,  I  will  never  send 
a  friend  of  mine  to  one. 

"The  feeble-minded,  whether  deaf,  blind, 
seeing  or  hearing,  have  a  right  to  be 
happy  and  they  are  happy  in  a  well-managed 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded — and  they 
are  almost  never  really  happy  anywhere  else. 
Most  people  will  not  believe  that  statement ; 
hence  the  trouble.  But  all  intelligent  people 
who  have  spent  a  little  time  in  an  institution 
for  the  feeble-minded  and  have  gone  there 
without  too  much  preconceived  prejudice 
know  that  the  statement  is  true.  The  Vine- 
land  inmates  are  the  happiest  group  of  peo- 
ple I  have  ever  seen.  If  this  is  not  the  case  in 
other  institutions,  it  might  be.  And  we 
would  much  better  be  spending  our  time  agi- 
tating for  better  care  for  these  unfortunates 
than  in  working  so  hard  to  push  them  into 
the  maelstrom  of  the  struggle  for  existence, 
hard  enough  for  even  moderately  intelligent 
people,  but  for  these  handicapped  a  sure 
failure  in  the  majority  of  cases." 

The  next  quotation  is  from  Dr.  F.  Kuhl- 
man,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Research  in 


the  Minnesota  Department  of  Public  Insti- 
tutions. 

"Few,  if  any,  schools  for  the  blind  or 
schools  for  mental  defectives  are  equipped 
to  give  the  blind  defective  the  training  best 
suited  to  his  double  handicap.  There  are  so 
few  of  these  that  neither  type  of  school  has 
found  it  practical  to  provide  especially  for 
their  training. 

"On  the  whole,  I  believe  the  school  for 
defectives  would  be  the  better  place  for  the 
blind  defective.  The  mentally  normal  blind 
child  has  the  possibility  of  becoming  a  self- 
supporting  adult.  The  blind  defective  has 
not.  His  daily  requirements,  therefore,  place 
him  with  the  defective  group,  and  it  would 
be  better  to  have  the  same  organization  that 
is  to  be  responsible  for  this  be  responsible 
also  for  his  early  training. 

"Secondly,  it  would  be  easier  for  the 
school  for  defectives  to  adjust  itself  to  his 
training  needs  than  it  would  be  for  the 
school  for  the  blind.  While  braille  can  be 
taught  to  the  higher  grades  of  defectives, 
the  results  from  the  standpoint  of  practical 
usefulness  do  not  justify  it.  Of  the  two 
handicaps,  the  mental  deficiency  is  by  far  the 
more  important  in  that  it  limits  his  training 
possibilities  and  future  usefulness  much 
more  than  does  blindness.  It  should  follow 
that,  if  he  must  be  placed  in  either  a  school 
for  the  blind  or  a  school  for  defectives,  the 
latter  would  be  the  better  choice." 

The  next  letter  is  from  Dr.  Samuel  P. 
Hayes,  Professor  of  Psychology  at  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  and  also  Director  of  Re- 
search at  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  and  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind. 

"It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  intellec- 
tual handicap  is  very  much  more  serious 
than  the  visual  handicap.  Since  it  is  easier 
to  adapt  to  blind  or  semi-sighted  children  the 
modest  educational  program  of  an  institution 
for  the  feeble-minded  than  it  is  to  adapt  the 
far  more  elaborate  educational  machinery  of 
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residential  schools  and  day  classes  for  the  solution  because  the  low-grade  are  more  diffi- 

blind  to  children  who  have  not  the  intelli-  cult  to  appeal  to,  and  can  be  better  taken 

gence  to  profit  from  this  education,  I  would  care  of  in  institutions  already  arranged  to 

espouse  the  provision  of  special  cottages  for  meet   such  issues.      Finally,   since   it   is   so 

those  with  defective  vision  in  at  least  one  in-  much  more  difficult  to  find  employment  for 

stitution  for  the  feeble-minded  in  each  state,  the  low-grade,  there  is  always  a  danger  of 

"In  the  first  place,  this  would  seem  to  be  over-loading  the  higher  grades  with  children 

highly  advantageous  for  the  children  them-  who  should  have  been  graduated  and  who, 

selves.      The    simple    educational    activities  therefore,  fill  places  which  might  better  be 

adapted   to   low-grade    intelligence   can    be  given  to  promising  younger  pupils  on  the 

modified  so  that  children  with  little  or  no  waiting  list." 

vision  can  still  succeed  in  them  and  The  next  quotations,  which  are  from  let- 
look  forward  to  the  possibility  of  a  happy  ters  received  from  superintendents  of  schools 
and  useful  life.  At  present,  many  children  for  the  feeble-minded,  present  a  somewhat 
are  brought  to  schools  for  the  blind  who  are  different  point  of  view.  The  first  gives  the 
quite  incapable  of  making  progress  in  aca-  opinion  of  Dr.  Ransom  A.  Greene,  Super- 
demic  work,  and  it  is  the  custom  in  most  impendent  of  the  Walter  E.  Fernald  State 
residential  schools  after  giving  them  a  long  School  in  Waverly,  Massachusetts, 
trial  to  send  back  to  their  homes  those  who  "The  question  of  the  education  of  sub- 
have  the  least  chance  of  successful  adjust-  normal  blind  children  has  been  the  subject 
ment.  In  many  cases  these  homes  are  highly  of  controversy  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
undesirable,  and  the  residential  schools  often  we  feel  that  it  is  no  nearer  solution  than  it 
keep  quite  unsuitable  children  on  the  chance  eyer  was. 

of  improvement  rather  than  to  cut  off  all  "The  policy  of  this  school  has  always  been 
hope.  With  the  increase  in  educational  to  admit,  where  possible,  the  blind  child  of 
propaganda  to  prevent  blindness,  more  and  idiot  or  low  imbecile  grade,  because  there 
more  children  in  homes  of  good  intellectual  seems  to  be  no  other  place  to  care  for  such 
ability  are  protected  so  that  an  undue  pro-  a  child  and  it  seems  the  only  humane  pro- 
portion of  certain  types  of  blindness  come  cedure.  We  have  not  found  that  blind  chil- 
f  rom  low-grade  homes.  It  would  seem  neces-  dren  of  the  higher  grades  of  mentality  do 
sary  to  provide  a  permanent  home  for  a  well  in  this  school.  We  are  not  equipped  to 
considerable  number  of  such  children,  and  give  them  the  education  and  training  which 
the  state  institutions  seem  more  suitable  than  they  are  able  to  acquire  in  a  school  that  is 
residential  schools,  many  of  which  have  a  especially  equipped  for  their  education,  and 
clause  in  their  charter  preventing  them  from  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  school  to  receive 
keeping  children  beyond  a  certain  age  or  for  blind  children  of  this  mentality." 
more  than  a  certain  number  of  years.  Dr.  J.  M.  Murdoch,  Superintendent  of  the 

"It  would  also  be  a  very  great  advantage  Minnesota  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  in 

to  residential  schools  and  day  classes  to  be  Faribault,  says  as  follows : 

relieved  of  the  burden  of  those  who  are  in  "Answering  your  inquiry  of  March  15th 

a  small  degree  educable.     A  large  per  cent  as  to  where  a  sub-normal  blind  child  with 

of   such  children  have   to  be  classified  as  I. Q.  between  40  and  80  should  be  educated: 

Specials'  and,  since  these  can  do  relatively  "My  opinion  is  that  these  children  should 

little  of  the  regular  class  work,  an  undue  first  be  given  an  opportunity  in  the  school 

amount  of  teacher-time  has  to  be  given  to  for  the  blind,  and  be  permitted  to  remain 

them.     Then,  they  often  introduce  or  exag-  there  as  long  as  the  child  is  making  progress, 

gerate  moral  problems  which  are  difficult  of  If  the  child  is  not  profiting  by  the  training 
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there  given,  and  cannot  receive  appropriate 
guidance  and  care  at  home,  he  should  be 
transferred  to  the  school  for  the  feeble- 
minded. 

"This  opinion  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
there  are  not  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
children  to  justify  a  school  for  the  feeble- 
minded employing  a  teacher  trained  to  teach 
the  blind." 

The  last  letter  is  from  Dr.  E.  R.  John- 
stone, Director  of  the  Training  School  at 
Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

"My  feeling  has  always  been  that  it  is 
quite  right  and  proper  that  the  institution 
for  the  mentally  deficient  should  take  the 
sub-normal  child  who  has  an  I.Q.  of  30  or 
under,  or  a  mental  age  of  less  than  four. 
(These  are  rough  figures  which  in  individ- 
ual cases  might  be  shifted  to  one  or  the 
other  side  of  the  border.) 

"For  children  of  a  higher  level,  I  believe 
the  school  for  the  blind  should  develop  a 
special  class,  not  only  for  the  retarded  chil- 
dren but  also  for  the  feeble-minded  children. 
My  reason  is:  If  the  blind  child  should 
come  to  the  institution  for  the  feeble-minded, 
the  first  thing  he  would  need  would  be 
proper  grading  and  classification.  We  have 
had  as  many  as  five  applications  for  the  ad- 
mission of  children  who  are  both  blind  and 
mentally  deficient,  all  of  which  were  of  wide- 
ly different  types,  and  only  two  would  have 
been  assigned  to  the  same  group,  not  only 
for  cottage  life  but  school  classes  as  well. 

"As  you  will  readily  understand,  one  blind 
child,  or  even  two,  in  a  group  of  children  of 
normal  sight  would  handicap  the  entire  num- 
ber and  also  would  not  give  the  blind  child 
the  opportunity  I  presume  he  would  have 
with  a  group  of  other  blind  children.  Ad- 
ministratively, the  main  thing  would  be  the 
drag  the  blind  children  would  be  on  a  group 
of  children  of  the  same  mental  age  or  grade." 

If  letters  could  be  added  from  educators 
of  the  blind,  the  differences  of  opinion  which 
exist  on  this  important  topic  would  be  even 
more  marked.     These  quotations,  however, 


are  sufficient  to  indicate  why  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  the  Visually  Handicapped 
recommended  to  the  Conference  as  a  whole 
that  a  study  be  made  by  those  interested  in 
the  education  and  care  of  the  blind  and  of 
the  feeble-minded  to  effect  some  agreement 
as  to  placement  of  responsibility  for  the 
training  and  care  of  the  blind  feeble-minded. 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  BIBLE 
READERS 

The  American  Bible  Society  announces 
that  its  embossed  volumes  of  the  Bible  in 
all  systems  may  now  be  had  by  or  for  blind 
individuals  at  the  special  price  of  25c  a  copy 
instead  of  the  previous  special  price  of  50c 
a  copy.  This  makes  the  special  price  for 
the  whole  Bible  in  revised  braille  (20  vol- 
umes) $5.00;  in  New  York  Point  (11  vol- 
umes) $2.75;  in  Moon  (58  volumes) 
$14.50.  Institutions,  societies,  and  com- 
mercial firms  are  expected  to  pay  the  cost 
prices,  which  for  a  complete  Bible  are: 
braille,  $47.00;  New  York  Point,  $54.60; 
Moon,  $223.30.  Postage  in  every  case  is 
extra,  but  under  the  special  act  of  Congress 
averages  only  5c  a  volume  to  any  point  in 
the  United  States. 

Announcement  is  also  made  that  readers 
of  embossed  print  have  the  same  choice  that 
the  readers  of  ink  print  have  long  enjoyed, 
for  the  Society  now  can  supply  the  English 
Bible,  in  interpoint  revised  braille,  either 
following  the  Authorized  (King  James) 
Version  or  the  American  Standard  Revised 
Version.  These  volumes  are  all  in  the  new 
standard  size,  11  by  11  inches.  The  use  of 
interpoint  and  lower  charges  by  the  print- 
ing house  have  reduced  both  the  bulk  and 
the  cost  of  these  braille  Bibles. 

The  Society  reports,  also,  that  the  first 
edition  of  1,000  copies  of  Small  Volume  of 
Scripture  Passages,  selling  at  25c  a  copy, 
has  been  exhausted  and  that,  from  a  new 
edition  of  2,000  copies  issued  in  1930,  an- 
other 1,000  have  already  been  distributed. 
Some  800  of  these  went  to  state  schools  for 
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the  blind   for  use  in  responsive  readings,  more  books  of  the  Bible  were  distributed 

Other  copies   went   as   Christmas   gifts   to  during  1930,  making  a  total  of  4,142  vol- 

some  200  individuals.     Has  any  volume  is-  umes  which  went  to  835  individuals  and  to 

sued  for  the  blind  had  such  a  large  circula-  eighty  institutions  serving  the  blind, 

tion?  The  Society  continues  to  donate  volumes 

In  addition  to  the    1,083  copies   of   the  of  the  Bible  to  those  unable  to  pay  on  ap- 

Small  Volume  of  Scripture  Passages,  3,059  plication  to  it  at  the   Bible  House,   Astor 

of  the  regular  volumes  containing  one  or  Place,  New  York  City. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  STUDIES 

Conducted  jointly  at  Per\ins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 

for  the  Blind 
By  Perkins  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


A  SURVEY  OF  THE  PROBLEM-SOLVING  ABILITY  OF  PUPILS 
IN  SIX  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Frieda  Kiefer  Merry,  Ph.D.1 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study: 

I.  To  determine  how  well  a  representa- 
tive group  of  blind  children  can  read  and 
analyze  simple  arithmetical  problems,  and 
to  compare  their  achievement  with  that  of 
seeing  children. 

II.  To  indicate  the  outstanding  difficul- 
ties in  problem  solving  of  such  blind  chil- 
dren, and  to  make  specific  suggestions  to 
teachers  regarding  the  type  of  remedial  in- 
struction required. 

The  Survey 

Teachers  from  six  representative  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  blind3  administered 
and  scored  The  Stevenson  Arithmetic  Read- 
ing Test  1,  Form  2  (Problem  Analysis),3 
November  17,  1930,  and  sent  their  records 
to  the  Department  of  Special  Studies  for 
compilation. 

Results  were  obtained  from  170  pupils 
enrolled  in  Grades  IV,  V,  and  VI. 

The  Stevenson  Test  was  put  into  braille 
(Grade  one  and  a  half)  by  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press  by  permission  of  the  Pub- 


^uch  credit  is  due  to  the  superintendents  and 
teachers  cooperating  in  this  survey,  as  well  as  to  Miss 
Anna  Rosenbaum,  Department  of  Special  Studies, 
for  her  assistance  in  the  tabulations. 

"Five  of  the  same  schools  participated  in  the  sur' 
vey  of  errors  in  fundamental  arithmetical  processes 
reported  in  The  Teachers  Forum,  November,  1930. 

'Published  and  sold  by  the  Public  School  Publish' 
ing  Co.,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 


lie  School  Publishing  Company.  The  test 
comprises  six  problems,  each  containing  four 
questions.  No  actual  calculation  is  required, 
but  the  child  is  to  indicate  the  best  answer 
to  each  of  the  four  questions  in  the  prob- 
lem, viz. : 

"A.     Which  of  the   following   facts  are 
given  in  the  problem? 

B.  Which  of  the  following  things  are 
you  asked  to  find  out  in  the  prob- 
lem? 

C.  Which  of  the  following  is  the  most 
reasonable  answer? 

D.  Which  process  should  be  used  in 
solving  the  problem?" 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  type  of  problem  used  the 
Public  School  Publishing  Company  has 
granted  us  the  privilege  of  reproducing  the 
"Trial  Test." 

Triai,  Test 
On  May  5th,  Alice  deposited  $0.50  in 
the  school  bank;  on  the  10th,  she  deposited 
$1.50;  on  the  15th,  she  put  in  $0.50;  and 
on  the  20th,  she  deposited  $1.00.  How 
much  did  she  deposit  altogether  during 
May? 

(     )  A.  Which  of  the  Folujwing  Facts 
Are  Given  in  the  Problem? 

1.  The    different    amounts    depos- 
ited. 
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2.  The  total  amount  deposited. 

3.  The  interest  paid  by  the  bank. 

4.  The    time    when    money    was 
withdrawn. 

(  )  B.  Which  of  the  Following 
Things  Are  You  Asked  to  Find  Out 
in  the  Problem? 

1.  The   profit   gained    on    the    de- 
posits. 

2.  The  number  of  times  that   she 
deposited  money. 

3.  The  total  amount  deposited. 

4.  The  amount  of  each  deposit. 

(     )  C.  Which  oe  the  Following  Is  the 
Most  Reasonable  Answer? 

1  $22.00  3    $1.00 

2  $15.50  4    $3.50 


(     )    D.    Which    Process    Should    Be 
Used  in  Solving  the  Problem  ? 

1  Addition  3     Multiplication 

2  Subtraction  4     Division 

Results  and  Their  Interpretation 
I.  The  scores  made  by  170  blind  chil- 
dren on  the  Stevenson  Arithmetic  Reading 
Test  I,  Form  2,  are  compared  with  those 
made  by  a  large  number  of  seeing  children 
(161,689)  in  Table  I. 

Disregarding  the  age  factor  the  blind 
children  in  this  study  in  general  do  as  well 
as  or  better  than  the  standards  established 
on  a  large  number  of  seeing  children.  Our 
children,  however,  are  usually  older  than 
seeing  children  in  the  same  grades ;  hence 
an  age  comparison  would,  no  doubt,  yield  a 
fairer  comparison. 


TABLE  I 

Comparison  oe  Scores  on   Stevenson  Arithmetic  Reading  Test  I,  Form  2 

Between  Blind  and  Seeing  Children 


Blind  Children 

Grades  IV  V 

Lowest  Fourth  10  13 

Median  14  17 

Highest  Fourth  18  21 


Seeing  Children 


VI 

12 
17 
21.5 


IV 
7.1 
10.3 
13.9 


V 

10.8 
14.7 
18.3 


VI 

14.5 
18.1 
21.3 


TABLE  II 
Comparison  oe  the  Difficulty  in  Stevenson   Arithmetic   Reading   Test 
Problems  Between  Blind  and  Seeing  Children 

(Arranged  in  Order  of  the  Most  Difficult  to  the  Easiest) 


Problems 

Blind 

Children 

Seeing  Children* 

As 

a  group : 

in, 

ii 

and 

V,     VI, 

IV, 

I 

v, 

VI, 

III, 

II, 

IV, 

I 

4th 

Grade : 

in, 

ii, 

V, 

VI, 

IV, 

I 

v, 

VI, 

III, 

II, 

IV, 

I 

5th  Grade : 

in, 

ii, 

V, 

VI, 

IV, 

I 

v, 

III, 

VI, 

II, 

IV, 

I 

6th 

Grade : 

in, 

v, 

II, 

IV, 

VI, 

I 

III, 

II, 

v, 

IV, 

VI, 

I 

*Data  figured  from  Table  III,  page  14  of  Remedial    and    Follow-Up    Wor\    Bulletin    in    Arithmetic, 
No.   1,  Problem  Solving — Difficulties  and  Remedial   Wor\"  by  P.  R.  Stevenson. 
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TABLE  III 

Comparison  of  Blind  with  Seeing  Children  on  the  Relative  Difficulty 
of  Questions  in   the   Stevenson    Arithmetic    Reading 

Test  I,  Form  2 


As  a  group: 
4th  Grade: 
5th  Grade : 
6th  Grade: 


Blind  Children 


Seeing  Children* 


A,  C,  D,  B 

A,  D,  C,  B 

A,  C,  D,  B 

A,  C,  B,  D 


A,  C,  D,  B 

C,  A,  D,  B 

A,  C,  D,  B 

A,  C,  D,  B 


*Data  figured  from  Table  III,  page  14,  of  Remedial  and  FollowUp  Wor\  Bulletin  in  Arithmetic,  7s[o. 
1,  Problem  Solving — Diffculties  and  Remedial  Wor\,  by  P.  R.  Stevenson. 


II.  A  comparison  of  the  relative  diffi- 
culty of  the  six  problems  in  the  Stevenson 
Arithmetic  Reading  Test  I,  Form  2,  be- 
tween blind  and  seeing  children  is  found  in 
Table  11/ 

Problems  IV  and  I  seem  to  be  the  easiest 
for  both  groups,  and  III  and  V  appear  to 
be  the  most  difficult.  There  is  no  absolute 
correspondence  between  the  groups  except 
in  the  6th  grade.  Problem  III  may  not 
have  come  within  the  experiences  of  blind 
children  (selling  a  house)  as  frequently  as 
among  seeing  children. 

An  analysis  for  both  groups  of  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  each  problem  is  shown  in 
Table  III. 

As  a  group,  blind  and  seeing  children 
have    difficulty    with    the    same    questions. 


This  is  not  true,  however,  for  each  grade 
separately. 

The  most  difficult  questions  in  the  six 
problems  for  blind  and  seeing  children  are 
presented  in  Table  IV. 

With  one  exception  both  blind  and  seeing 
children  find  the  same  questions  difficult. 

It  is  suggested  that  each  teacher  concerned 
ascertain  the  individual  difficulties  of  each 
child  (from  her  record  sheet)  and  give  drill 
accordingly.  If  several  pupils  have  similar 
errors,  they  may  be  drilled  in  groups  to 
save  time  and  energy.  The  average  teacher 
can  adapt  to  her  needs  the  remedial  program 
outlined  on  pages  8  and  9  of  Arithmetic 
Bulletin,  No.  \,  Remedial  and  Follozv-Up 
Work  by  P.  R.  Stevenson/  Ink^print 
copies  of  Test  I,  Form  1,  may  be  procured 


TABLE  IV 

Questions  Found  to  be  Most  Difficult  for  Blind  and   Seeing   Children 
in  the  Six  Problems  of  the  Stevenson  Arithmetic  Reading  Test  I,  Form  2 


Blind  Children 

Seeing  Children 

Problem 

I,   Question 

A 

Problem 

I.  Q< 

lestion 

A 

<« 

ii, 

it 

D 

a 

II, 

it 

A 

<« 

in, 

ii 

A 

H 

in, 

tt 

A 

<< 

IV, 

ii 

C 

ii 

IV, 

tt 

C 

<{ 

V, 

ii 

A 

ii 

v, 

tt 

A 

<i 

VI, 

ii 

C 

(( 

VI, 

it 

C 

4The  problem  receiving  the  fewest  correct  an' 
swers  was  considered  the  most  difficult,  and  the 
others  were  judged  accordingly. 


Published  in  1926  by  the  Public  School  Publish- 
ing Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois.  Single  copies, 
20  cents  each.  (In  quantities  of  25  or  more,  16 
cents  each,  net.) 
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from  the  publisher,  and  used  to  check  the 
amount  of  improvement  made.  (A  limited 
number  of  the  test  blanks  for  Form  1  have 
been  embossed  by  The  Howe  Memorial 
Press.) 

Conclusions 

I.  A  survey  of  170  blind  children  in 
grades  III-VI  on  the  Stevenson  Arithmetic 
Reading  Test  (Problem  Analysis),  I,  Form 
2  shows  a  favorable  comparison  with  seeing 
children  in  the  same  grades.  The  blind  chil- 
dren, however,  are  usually  older  for  their 
grades  than  are  seeing  children. 

II.  In  general,  both  groups  find  Problems 
IV  and  I  easiest.  The  seeing  children  ap- 
pear to  have  most  difficulty  with  Problem  V, 
while  blind  children  find  Problem  III  hard- 
est. There  is  agreement  between  both 
groups,  if  not  divided  into  grades,  concern- 
ing the  difficulty  of  the  questions  in  general, 


as  well  as  in  the  questions  of  specific  prob- 
lems. According  to  the  analysis  made  in 
this  study,  blind  as  well  as  seeing  children 
can  ascertain  what  is  to  be  found  out  in  the 
problem  and  the  process  necessary  to  its  so- 
lution, but  need  instruction  in  enumerating 
the  facts  given  and  should  be  taught  how 
to  estimate  answers.8  A  pamphlet  contain- 
ing valuable  suggestions  has  been  referred 
to  in  the  previous  section.  It  is  hoped  that 
all  teachers  in  this  survey  will  procure  such 
material  and  that  they  will  administer  an 
equivalent  form  of  the  test  used  to  ascertain 
how  much  improvement  their  classes  have 
made.  Teachers  who  did  not  participate  in 
this  study  are  urged  to  try  these  examina- 
tions in  their  classes. 


"Consult  Approximate  and  Mental  Arithmetic, 
by  Dr.  H.  F.  Benedict,  A.A.I.B.  Proceedings,  1922, 
pp.  66-69. 


MOTIVATED  DRILL  MATERIAL  ADAPTED  TO   THE   NEEDS   OF 

PRIMARY  BRAILLE  READERS 

Frieda  Kiefer  Merry,  Ph.  D. 


In  a  former  article1  the  writer  called  at- 
tention to  various  devices  for  motivating  be- 
ginning braille  reading.  The  Department  of 
Special  Studies  has  extended  this  work  to 
the  adaptation  of  supplementary  reading  ma- 
terial (used  by  progressive  educators  of  see- 
ing children)  to  the  needs  of  blind  children 
in  Grades  II,  III,  IV  and  V. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Harter  Sup- 
ply Company2  and  the  authors  of  the  fol- 
lowing exercises,  permission  has  been 
granted  to  the  Howe  Memorial  Press3  to 
braille  this  material.  These  braille  exercises 
may  be  purchased  from  the  latter  if  the  de- 
mand is  sufficient.    Ink-print  copies  may  be 


^erry,  F.  K.  Suggestions  for  Motivating  Pru 
mary  Braille  Reading.  Series  II,  Curriculum  and 
Instruction,  No.  2.  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,    1929. 

'Located  at  2046  East  7 1st  Street,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

"At  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 


secured  from  the  Harter  Supply  Company, 
and  the  changes  made  in  the  adaptation  for 
blind  children  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
directly  to  the  Department  of  Special 
Studies. 

I.  Little  Journeys,  No.  2128,  by  Florence 
F.  Goldstein,  contains  eight  stories  on  inter- 
esting topics,  such  as :  "The  Woods"  ;  "The 
Circus" ;  "The  Beach  Picnic" ;  "The  Picture 
Show";  "School";  "The  Farm";  "Christ- 
mas Shopping" ;  "A  Ride  on  a  Train."  Each 
child  is  given  a  skeleton  story  with  separate 
braille  slips  containing  words  and  sentences 
which  he  places  under  the  proper  headings 
to  make  an  interesting  story.  This  is  splen- 
did silent  reading  seat  work.  (Suitable  for 
Grades  II  and  III.) 

II.  Summarizing  Paragraphs,  Nos.  2079 
and  2080,  by  Kimber  M.  Per  sing  and  "Carry 
Cleveland  Myers,  contains  one  directions 
sheet,  sixteen  practice  exercises,  and  sixteen 
answer  sheets   (as  modified  for  blind  chil- 
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dren).  The  child  reads  a  paragraph,  after  and  local  prevention  of  blindness  workers, 
he  has  studied  the  sample  exercise  on  the  educators,  illuminating  engineers,  school 
directions  sheet,  and  then  writes  the  main  physicians  and  nurses,  safety  engineers,  pub- 
idea  embodied  in  it.  (Use  set  2079  in  lie  health  administrators,  industrial  physi- 
Grades  III,  IV  and  V ;  2080  in  Grades  V  cians  and  nurses,  sight-saving  class  teachers 
and  VI.)  and  supervisors,  ophthalmologists  and  any- 
Ill.  Child  Dramatization,  No.  2070,  by  one  interested  in  the  sociologic  phases  of 
Mabel  Goldstein,  consists  of  a  set  of  thirty  saving  sight.  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Carris  is  Editor 
cards  to  be  acted  out  as  the  child  reads  them  and  Miss  Isobel  Janowich  is  Managing  Edi- 
aloud.    This  material  helps  the  pupil  to  use  tor. 

a  more  natural  reading  voice.     The  author  The  table  of  contents  for  the  first  issue 

intended  these  exercises  for  silent  reading,  includes  the  following  main  articles : 

but  with  blind  children  this  would  be  mean-  Ernst  Fuchs,    1851-1930 — An  Apprecia- 

ingless.    (Suggested  for  Grades  II  and  III.)  tion.    William  H.  Luedde. 

IV.  Mixed  Sentences  for  Story  Making,  Prevention  of  Blindness  in  the  United 
No.  2068,  by  Garry  Cleveland  Myers,  con-  States. 

tains  thirty-two  exercises  of  mixed-up  sen-  Conservation  of  Eyesight,  with  Especial 

tences  which  the  child  is  told  to  write  in  Reference  to  Glaucoma.     George  S.  Derby, 

such  order  as  to  make  a  story.     After  his  M.D. 

story  is  complete,  he  writes  a  title  for  it  in  Fundamentals    of    Light   in   the    Home, 

not  more  than  five  words,  and  checks  his  re-  Classroom  and  Industry.     A.  L.  Powell. 

suits  with  the  teacher's  answer  card.     This  Conserving  Vision  in  the  Nursery  School 

material,   within  the  child's   experience,   is  and  in  the  Kindergarten.     Mildred   Smith 

helpful  for  both  silent  reading  and  written  Chambers,  R.N. 

composition.     (For  Grades  IV,  V  and  VI.)  Subscription  price  for  The  Sight-Saving 

V.  Making  Sentences  from  Mixed  Order  Review  is  $3.00  a  year.  Sample  copies  may 
Words,  Nos.  2125  and  2126,  by  Garry  be  secured  upon  request  to  the  National  So- 
Cleveland  Myers,  is  composed  of  one  direc-  ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  450 
tions  sheet,  sixteen  lessons,  and  a  diagnostic  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

test.    The  child  arranges  the  words  in  such 

a  way  as  to  make  a  complete  sentence,  and  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
checks  his  results  by  means  of  the  accom-  wisheg  tQ  announce  its  most  recent  publica. 
panying  test.  Such  work  aids  in  vocabulary  tion>  Reading  Lists  on  Phases  of  the  Edu_ 
development,  and  in  the  grasping  of  the  caHon  and  PsycMogy  of  the  Blindf  which 
"sentence  sense"  which  is  so  essential  in  both  has  been  selected  from  material  in  the 
reading  and  language  study.  (Set  No.  2125  Foundation  reference  library  and  compiled 
is  helpful  in  Grades  II  and  III;  Set  No.  by  the  Librarian>  Miss  Helga  Lende.  Bib_ 
2126  is  planned  for  Grades  III,  IV  and  V.)  iiographies  Gn  various  phases  of  the  psy- 
chology  and  education  of  the  blind  have  been 

TWT7  ctpwt  QAWTXTn  P  WTPW7  Polished  in  the  Forum  from  time  to  time 

IHfcbl^HT'bAVlNLrKbVlbW  as  spedal  sdections  from  this:  list     The 

A  quarterly  magazine,  The  Sight-Saving  contents  include  a  long  list  of  subjects  rang- 

Review,  devoted  to  all  aspects  of  prevention  ing  from  Arithmetic  and  Begging  to  Space 

of  'blindness  and  conservation  of  vision,  is  Perception   and   Vocational   Guidance,   and 

being  published  by  the  National  Society  for  an  Author  Index  is  furnished  at  the  end. 

the  Prevention  of  Blindness.    The  new  jour-  This  pamphlet  may  be  obtained   from  the 

nal  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  state  Foundation   free  of  charge. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  EDUCATORS  BY  WORLD 
CONFERENCE  ON  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.  D. 


If  we  try  to  summarize  all  of  the  valu- 
able contributions  of  the  World  Confer- 
ence to  the  subject  of  education  we  can 
distinguish  four  main  problems : 

1.  Education  of  the  pre-school  child; 

2.  Generalized    education    vs.    specializa- 
tion; 

3.  Value  of  music  as  a  profession;  and 

4.  Residential     schools     vs.    public     day 
school  classes. 

The   first  problem   was  covered   by   the 


very  often  neglected.  The  papers  of  Mon- 
sieur Donatien  Lelievre,  Director  of  the  In- 
stitution Regionale  des  Sourds-Muets  et 
Jeunes  Aveugles,  Bordeaux,  France,  and  of 
Syndikus  Dr.  Carl  Strehl,  Lieter  der  Blinden- 
studienanstalt,  Marburg-Lahn,  Germany, 
give  a  broad  survey  of  possible  occupations 
and  discuss  the  various  ways  of  training  for 
them  in  the  institutions. 

The  general  attitude  as  regards  music  as 
a  profession  for  the  blind  has  changed  some- 


paper  of  Mr.  Siegfried  Altmann,  Director  what  during  the  last  few  years.     Most  of 

of  the  Israelitsches  Blinden-Institut,  Vienna,  the  delegates  expressed  the  opinion  that  only 

Austria.      He     emphasized     the     necessity  the  extraordinarily  talented  pupils  should  be 

of    an    early    beginning    of    special    edu-  encouraged  to  take  up  music  as  a  profession, 

cation  for  the  blind  infant  within  the  fam-  and  that  technical  education  must  be  most 

ily,  showing  the  main  differences  in  the  psy-  thorough  because  the  competition  with  the 

chological  development  of  the  blind  and  the  seeing  is  so  keen.    Here  again  general  edu- 


seeing  child.  He  asked  especially  for  a 
scientific  foundation  in  the  psychology  of 
the  blind  child  and  laid  out  lines  of  proced- 
ure for  such  investigations — which  we  still 
lack. 


cation  and  character  building  plays  an  im- 
portant  part. 

This  leads  to  the  fourth  problem,  perhaps 
the  most  important — education  in  institu- 
tions  vs.   education   in   the   public   schools. 


The  question  of  generalized  vs.  special-  There  are  many  arguments  on  both  sides  of 
ized  education  and  training  was  treated  in  the  question,  but  the  general  feeling  seemed 
the  round  table  on  Purposes  of  Education:  to  be  that  the  institutions,  with  all  of  their 
For  Life  and  for  a  Living,  conducted  by  special  equipment  and  specially  trained 
Mr.  J.  T.  Hooper,  Superintendent  of  the  teachers,  are  offering  better  opportunities 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  and  in  the  for  the  blind  pupil  than  can  the  poor  fam- 
paper  by  Mr.  Paul  Grasemann,  Director,  ily  life  (the  usual  case)  and  the  public 
Provinzialblindenanstalt,  Soest  -  Westfalen,  school  classes  because  the  methods  of  teach- 
Germany,  on  General  Education  or  Voca-  ing  in  the  latter  are  based  largely  on  vision. 
tional  Training.  Mr.  Hooper's  opinion  is  However,  it  is  necessary  that  the  institu- 
that  a  general  education  developing  the  tions  have  the  closest  contact  with  real  life 
whole  personality  of  the  blind  child  to  the  in  order  to  avoid  what  may  best  be  char- 
fullest  extent  is  also  the  most  important  acterized  as  "institutionalism"  or  ''hospital- 
part  of  the  training  for  a  living.    This  view  ism." 

is  in  full  agreement  with  the  principles  of         It  cannot  be  expected  that  such  problems 

modern  education  as  worked  out  in  the  "ac-  will  be  solved  in  one  conference.    However, 

tivity  schools"  and  in  the  Arbeitsschule  also  the  recent  World  Conference  on  Work  for 

represented  by  Mr.  Altmann  and  Mr.  Grase-  the  Blind  has  sufficiently  organized  and  crys- 

mann.    When  we  then  begin  to  train  a  child  talized  ideas  on  such  leading  questions  as 

for  a  living  we  have  to  consider  not  only  his  those  mentioned  here  that  a  basis  has  been 

capabilities,  but  also  those  things  which  are  provided    for    more    extensive    discussions 

now  zuorth  training  for,  a   point   of   view  later   on. 
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DR.  EDWARD  E.  ALLEN 

The  month  of  June  witnesses  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  D.  Sc.,  as 
Director  of  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind.  For  many 
years  Dr.  Allen  has  been  looked  upon  as 
the  dean  of  all  educators  of  the  blind  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  his  retirement  he  will 
not  lose  this  regard.  Although  Dr.  Allen 
retires  as  head  of  Perkins,  nevertheless,  he 
is  to  continue  as  instructor  of  the  course 
on  the  History  of  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  usually  known  as  the  "Harvard 
Course."  Through  the  medium  of  this  class, 
and  of  its  companion  course  conducted  by 
Miss  Jessica  Langworthy,  his  personality 
and  experience  will  continue  to  exert  great 
influence  over  the  blind  and  the  educators 
of  the  blind  everywhere. 

Dr.  Allen  will  be  succeeded  as  Director 
of  Perkins  by  the  Reverend  Gabriel  Farrell, 
pastor  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Rhine- 
beck,  New  York. 


adapt  laboratory  material  so  that  blind  stu- 
dents can  have  the  advantage  of  performing 
more  of  their  own  experiments. 

The  active  members  of  the  Committee 
are: 

Mr.  Chester  A.  Gibson,  Instructor  in  Sci- 
ence,   Perkins   Institution,    Chairman. 

Mrs.  M.  Genevieve  Coville,  Principal, 
Department  for  the  Blind,  Virginia  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

Mr.  Dale  W.  Hamilton,  Instructor  in 
Science,  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  Editor  of  the  Forum  is  a  member 
at  large,  representing  the  Foundation. 

This  Committee  is  fortunate  in  having 
as  an  advisory  member  Dr.  Otis  W.  Cald- 
well, Director  of  School  Experimentation  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  who 
is  an  authority  on  this  subject. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  General  Science 
Committee  was  held  on  April  18th  at  the 
offices  of  the  Foundation.  At  that  time  the 
general  procedure  was  mapped  out  and  the 
work  for  the  summer  decided  upon.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Gibson, 
is  planning  to  visit  the  Virginia  and  Illinois 
Schools,  and  as  many  others  as  possible  in 
order  to  become  more  familiar  with  the 
problems  facing  teachers  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Since  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  for  him  to  visit  every  school, 
Mr.  Gibson  will  welcome  suggestions  as  to 
course  content,  laboratory  procedure,  etc., 
from  teachers  throughout  this  country  and 
Canada.  Suggestions  and  criticisms  should 
be  sent  directly  to  Mr.  Chester  A,  Gibson, 
Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massachu- 
setts. 


GENERAL  SCIENCE  COMMITTEE 

A  Committee  on  General  Science  Curric- 
ulum has  recently  been  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  the  function  of 
which  is  the  preparation  of  a  curriculum  in 
general  science  which  will  meet  the  needs 
of  blind  students.    This  Committee  will  also 


All  of  the  American  educators  of  the  blind 
wish  to  express  their  keen  delight  in  being 
able  to  meet  so  many  of  the  foreign  notables 
of  the  educational  world  and  to  exchange 
ideas  and  make  friends  with  those  in  work 
for  the  blind  in  other  lands.  It  is  our  sin- 
cere hope  that  the  acquaintanceships  and 
friendships  thus  made  will  be  permanent 
and  will  result  in  a  lasting  good. 
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NEW  RED  CROSS  LIBRARY  SER- 
VICE FOR  NEW  YORK  STATE 

In  order  that  blind  students  and  profes- 
sional people  of  greater  New  York  may 
have  available  the  textbooks  and  technical 
material  needed  in  their  work,  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  the  Mercantile  Library  are  cooperating 
in  the  establishment  of  a  library  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Braille  Department  of  the 
Red  Cross  at  the  new  Red  Cross  Chapter 
House,  315  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Volunteer  workers  at  the  Red  Cross 
will  transcribe  in  braille  such  books  as  are 
especially  requested  by  the  blind  themselves, 
and  the  cost  of  production  will  be  met  by 
the  Mercantile  Library. 

A  special  effort  is  being  made  to  get  in 
touch  with  blind  students  and  workers  in 
order  that  the  books  most  needed  may  be 
provided.  The  Red  Cross  has  found  in  the 
past  that  there  is  a  demand  for  insurance 
data  for  the  use  of  the  blind  engaged  in 
such  work.  Insurance  companies,  conse- 
quently, have  been  approached  and  already 
requests  have  come  in  for  technical  material 
along  this  line.  Schools  and  colleges  have 
also  been  asked  to  notify  blind  students  of 
this  new  service.  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Arm- 
strong, Vice-Chairman  of  the  Red  Cross 
Braille  Department,  is  in  charge  of  the  work 
and  will  welcome  interviews  with  any  blind 
people  who  wish  to  confer  with  her.  She 
may  be  found  at  the  Red  Cross  Headquar- 
ters, 315  Lexington  Avenue,  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday  mornings  or  by  appointment. 
There  will  always  be  someone  in  the  Braille 
Department  ready  to  welcome  and  aid  any 
who  may  call. 

The.  Mercantile  Library,  which  is  making 
possible  this  extra  service  through  the  Red 
Cross,  is  the  second  oldest  library  in  the 
country,  having  been  established  in  1820. 
Designed  originally  for  the  use  of  mer- 
chant clerks,  it  has  adjusted  its  sphere  of 
usefulness  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  changing 
city.    With  the  growth  of  the  public  library 


and  the  circulating  library,  the  need  for  a 
private  sanctuary  for  readers  has  grown 
steadily  less.  The  Board  of  Directors  have 
made  a  study  of  fields  in  which  the  library 
might  best  serve  the  public  and  have  decided 
that  additional  books  for  the  blind  are 
needed. 

Because  of  the  present  activity  of  the 
Braille  Department  of  the  Red  Cross,  the 
machinery  they  have  available  for  tran- 
scribing books  and  the  large  number  of 
trained  volunteers  who  reduce  the  cost  of 
production  to  the  minimum,  the  Library  of- 
ficials decided  to  cooperate  with  the  Red 
Cross  in  this  new  venture. 

The  New  York  Chapter  has  just  moved 
into  a  new  home  at  315  Lexington  Avenue, 
which  allows  added  space  for  activities  in 
braille.  It  is  expected  that  when  a  sufficient 
number  of  technical  books  have  been  tran- 
scribed a  reading  room  will  be  established 
at  the  Chapter  House  for  blind  readers.  It 
will  also  be  possible  for  the  books  to  be 
taken  out  by  the  blind  students,  and  it  is 
expected  that  in  time  the  work  will  be  en- 
larged to  cover  the  whole  state  by  mail. 

The  cooperation  of  teachers  of  the  blind 
is  especially  sought  in  this  endeavor.  They, 
better  than  anyone  else,  know  just  what 
books  will  be  helpful  to  the  student.  Sug- 
gestions and  requests  from  them  will  be 
welcomed  by  officials  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  Mercantile  Library.  A  real  opportuni- 
ty for  service  to  the  blind  seems  opening 
up  through  this  new  channel.  All  inter- 
ested are  urged  to  lend  their  support. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR 
TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 

Note  should  again  be  taken  of  the  six 
weeks'  summer  course  on  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  to  be  conducted  at  the  George 
Peabody  College)  for  Teachers,  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  June  9th  to  July  17th.  Tuition 
will  be  charged  at  $4.00  per  credit  hour; 
and  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  has 
agreed    to    offer    board    (sixteen   meals   a 
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week),  lodging  and  laundry   (a  reasonable  contains  the  recommendations  of  all  of  the 

number  of  pieces)   for  $7.00  a  week   (two  committees,   and   is   a   book   of   which   one 

in  a  room),  or  one  in  a  room  at  $1.00  a  week  copy,  at  least,  should  be  in  the  possession 

extra.      Instructors   of   the   courses   include  of  every  school  and  class  for  the  blind. 

such    people    as :     Miss    Zelma     Bolinger,  

teacher  in  the  Kansas  School  for  the  Blind ;  DAY  SCHOOL  CLASSES 

Miss  Ohie  Anna  Cantrell,  head  of  the  Com-  The    following    eighteen    cities    conduct 

mercial  Department,  and  Mr.  Paul  Luther  braille  day  school  classes  or  departments  for 

McFerrin,  head  of  the  Department  of  Mu-  the  blind,  educating  a  total  of  425  pupils: 

sic,  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind ;  Mrs.  California,   Los   Angeles 

Tennie  M.  Lee,  head  of  the  Primary  De-  Georgia,  Atlanta 

partment  of  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Illinois,  Chicago 

Blind;  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Oberly,  princi-  Louisiana,  New  Orleans 

pal  of  the  Literary  Department  of  the  West-  Michigan,  Detroit 

ern  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind.  Minnesota,  Minneapolis 

Educators  of  the  blind  will  also  be  inter-  "            St.  Cloud 

ested  to  learn  of  the  three  weeks'  summer  New  Jersey,  Jersey  City 

course  to  be  conducted  at  the  Illinois  School  "       Newark 

for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  June  8th-26th.  "       Paterson 

Two  courses  will  be  offered :  one  on  Meth-  New  York,  Buffalo 

ods  in  Education  of   the   Blind,  conducted  "      New  York  City 

by  Dr.  Frieda  Kiefer  Merry,  Supervisor  of  Ohio,  Cincinnati 

the  Department  of  Special  Studies  at  Per-  Cleveland 

kins ;  the  other,  on  the  Psychology  of  the  "       Toledo 

Blind,  by   Miss  Kathryn  E.   Maxfield,  Su-  "       Youngstown 

pervisor  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Pennsylvania,  Johnstown 

Research  of  the  American  Foundation  for  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee 

the  Blind.     While  this  course  is  to  be  con-  In  addition  to  the  above,  three  other  cities 

ducted  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  provide    legal    facilities    for   braille    classes 

of  the  Illinois  School,  it  marks  a  great  step  but  do  not  have  any  at  the  present  time  due 

forward  in  the  special  education  of  teachers  to  lack  of  pupils, 

of  the  blind.  ___ 


Our   Contributors 


The  Universal  Braille  Press,  739  North 
Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
wishes  to  announce  its  recent  publication  of  Dr.  Frieda  Kiefer  Merry  is  well  known 

Science  and  the  New  Civilization,  by  Rob-  to  our  readers  as  the  Supervisor  of  the  De- 

ert  A.  Millikan,  printed  in  interpoint  braille,  partment  of   Special  Studies  in  the  Lower 

The  work  was  sponsored  by  the  American  School  at  Perkins. 

Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  


in  cooperation  with  the  American  Library  Dr.     Berthold     Lowenfeld     of     Vienna, 

Association.  Austria,    and    a    former    student    at    the 

Israelitisches   Blinden-Institut  of  that  city, 


The  published  report  of  the  White  House  has  been  spending  the  past  several  months 

Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection  in  the  United  States  as  a  Rockefeller  Social 

is  now  available  and  may  be  purchased  from  Science    Research    Fellow    studying   educa- 

the  Century  Publishing  Company  of   New  tional  and  psychological  work  for  the  blind 

York  for  the  sum  of  $2.00.     This  report  in  this  country. 
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MEASURES  OF  MUSICAL  TALENT 

Marion  Kappes1 

It  was  my  privilege  recently,  in  connec-  musical  talent  and  to  indicate  the  most  effec- 
tion  with  some  work  in  psychology  at  West-  tive   training    for    such    talent   as    may    be 
ern  Reserve  University,  to  make  a  survey  of  found.     That  the  tests  in  present  use  fall 
the  various  tests  that  have  been  devised  for  far  short  of  this  ideal  purpose  is  admitted 
measuring  musical   talent  and  achievement  by  most  of  the  test  enthusiasts,  as  well  as 
and  to  consider  their  applicability  for  use  by  the  skeptics  among  psychologists,  musi- 
with  blind  subjects.     This  study  grew  out  cians,  and  educators.     It  is  not  claimed  for 
of    an    uncompleted    experiment    with    the  these   tests  that   they   tell   us  all   we   need 
Seashore  Measures  of  Musical  Talent  un-  to    know     about    the    potential    musician, 
dertaken  a  number  of  years  ago  at  the  New  since  they  are  necessarily  confined  to  those 
York   Institute    for   the   Education   of    the  phases    of    musicality    which    are,    in    our 
Blind.    The  very  imperfect  adaptation  which  present    state    of     knowledge,     judged    to 
we  found  useful  at  that  time  suggested  a  be  measurable.     Nor  indeed  is   it  claimed 
general  method  by  which  a  much  more  care-  that  they  reveal  with  any  great  degree  of 
ful  adaptation  could  be  worked  out,  not  only  precision  the  individual  rankings  in  the  fun- 
for  the   Seashore  tests  but   for  the  many  damental  capacities  which  they  do  measure, 
others  which  have  since  appeared.    In  work-  It  is  faith  in  the  ideal  value  of  science  in 
ing  on  the  subject  we  found  that  the  first  matters  of  art  and  in  the  ultimate  attain- 
step— that  is,  developing  a  technique  for  the  rnent  of  a  much  more  highly  perfected  test- 
translation  of  these  tests  from  ink  print  to  ing  program  in  music  which  gives  strength 
braille — was  the  biggest  and  most  interest-  and  impetus  to  the  movement, 
ing  part  of  the  entire  study.     It  was  im-  There  are  two  types  of  tests  in  use :  first, 
portant  that  the  scheme  of  adaptation  should  those  having  to  do  with  native  endowment — 
be  applicable  to  varieties  of  tests.     There-  the  "aptitude  tests" — and  second,  those  hav- 
fore  all  the  test  forms  available  were  in-  ing   to   do  with   learning,   knowledge,   and 
eluded  in  the  study,  no  attempt  being  made  training.    These  are  the  "achievement  tests." 
to  select  the  best  tests  for  use  with  the  blind.  The  first  group  has  been  devised  largely  on 

Two  of  these  tests,  the  Seashore  phono-  the  basis  of  conclusions  drawn  from  inves- 

graph  tests  for  Sense  of  Pitch  and  Sense  tigations  carried  on  in  the  psychological  lab- 

of   Intensity  and  the  Kwalwasser  Test  of  oratory,  while  the  second,  for  the  most  part, 

Music    Information   and   Appreciation,   are  has  been  constructed  to  conform  to  certain 

used  illustratively  in  this  paper.    It  is  hoped  standards    of    knowledge    accepted    in    the 

that  they  will  not  be  taken  too  seriously,  but  school    room    or    conservatory.      The    firsr 

will  be  tried  out  in  a  spirit  of  curiosity  and  group  attempts  to  answer  the  question,  "Of 

co-operation  and   will   be   freely   discussed  what  is  the  subject  capable  in  the  field  of 

and  criticized.  music?"    The  second  type  would  answer  the 

The  general  purpose  of  all  scientific  test-  question,  "To  what  extent  has  he  realized 

ing  in  music  is  to  discover,  analyze,  and  rate  his  capacities?"     Both  types  should  be  of 

— ~z .                     ■        ■  interest  to  those  who  are  concerned  with  the 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  Mr.  G.  R.  .                     .    .        .                     .                 .       . 

Sherman,   1105  East  144th  Street,  Cleveland,  for  selection  and  development  of  musical  talent. 

transcribing  all  of  the  test  material  into  braille,  and  The  measurement  movement,  whatever  its 

to  Miss  Gertrude  Leininger,  also  of  Cleveland,  for  ,                              P      .          .      .  ~                       , 

her    criticism    of   the   braille   adaptations.       Thanks  value>    1S    one    of    the    Significant    trends    in 

are  also  due  to  the  psychology  faculty  of  Western  education  at  present,  and  it  is  therefore  as- 
Reserve   University   and    others    who    criticized   the  ■%   ,\           j                     r  ,u     **•     i       •■«*       •  i 

original  thesis.  sumed  that  educators  of  the  b\mc  win  wish 
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to  participate  in  its  development  There 
has  been  gratifying  progress  in  the  use  with 
the  blind  of  standard  educational  measures 
in  subjects  other  than  music.  Musical 
measurement  is  newer ;  it  is  even  more  sub- 
ject to  prejudicial  criticism,  and  it  elicits 
less  interest  as  a  rule  from  those  who  ought 
to  be  most  interested  in  it — the  musicians 
themselves.  But  if  it  has  value  for  the 
seeing  it  should  have  at  least  equal  value 
for  the  blind,  and  undoubtedly  music  and 
musical  education  are  matters  of  greater 
moment  among  the  blind  than  among  the 
seeing. 

There  are  certain  rather  generally  accepted 
ideas  in  connection  with  the  blind  and  music 
on  which  scientific  tests  may  well  be  ex- 
pected to  throw  new  light.  One  is  the  cur- 
rent belief  that  the  blind  are  superior  in 
musical  talent  to  the  seeing.  Another  is  the 
conviction,  even  among  those  who  have 
worked  with  the  blind  long  enough  to  doubt 
the  belief  in  their  superior  talent,  that  every 
blind  child  should  be  given  special  training 
in  music.  There  is,  moreover,  a  very  gen- 
eral assumption  that  music  training  means 
piano  lessons  (this  of  course  is  true  not 
alone  in  the  case  of  the  blind).  A  blind 
child  is  usually  discouraged  from  studying 
any  other  instrument  than  the  piano  or 
organ,  or  at  least  is  led  to  think  that  piano 
lessons  are  the  sine  qua  nan  of  further  mu- 
sical education. 

Here  then  are  questions  which  tests  may 
be  expected  to  help  in  answering.  Are  the 
blind  superior  in  music?  Is  any  superiority 
they  may  show  due  to  innate  capacity  or  to 
training?  Can  we  predict  success  in  music 
in  general  or  aptitude  for  some  instrument 
in  particular? 

Any  serious  consideration  of  these  ques- 
tions will  naturally  raise  others  in  connec- 
tion with  training  on  which  music  tests 
should  also  shed  some  light.  Are  we  clear 
as  to  the  objectives  of  music  education  for 
the  blind  child  ?  Do  they  or  do  they  not  cor- 
respond with  those  established  for  his  see- 


ing brothers  and  sisters  ?  Do  the  differences 
between  braille  and  ink  print  music  nota- 
tion affect  the  rate  of  learning  or  the  results 
of  study?  We  expect  our  blind  children  to 
read,  spell,  and  figure  as  accurately  as  see- 
ing children.  Do  we  expect  their  musical 
attainments  to  be  less  than,  equal  to,  or  su- 
perior to  those  of  seeing  children?  Are  we 
justified  in  our  expectations?  Do  we  even 
know  whether  our  expectations  are  realized? 
If  they  are  not,  do  we  know  why? 

Dr.  S.  P.  Hayes,  who  has  for  years  di- 
rected psychological  research  in  schools  for 
the  blind,  makes  this  statement  in  regard 
to  the  object  of  mental  tests  in  general: 
"The  object  of  these  tests  is  to  assist  the 
teacher  in  obtaining  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  abilities  and  attainments  of  the  children 
under  her  care.  .  .  .  The  need  of  objective 
measures  in  place  of  subjective  estimate 
seems  obvious  to  careful  students  of  the 
subject.  Even  in  schools  for  the  blind, 
where  the  small  classes  and  a  full  day's  pro- 
gram offer  unusual  opportunity  for  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  pupils,  one 
finds  striking  differences  of  opinion  con- 
cerning the  ability  of  the  pupils  and  the  same 
frequent  failure  in  recognizing  degrees  of 
ability  above  and  below  the  average  which 
has  been  so  generally  discovered  in  schools 
for  the  seeing.'*2 

Later,  in  reference  to  music  tests,  Dr. 
Hayes  remarks  that  the  unusually  favorable 
opportunities  for  the  development  of  musi- 
cal ability  in  schools  for  the  blind  seem  to 
make  music  tests  superfluous,  especially 
since,  according  to  him,  the  mechanical  dif- 
ficulties of  administering  the  tests  raise  the 
question  whether,  when  given  to  the  blind, 
these  tests  really  measure  musical  ability 
or  intelligence. 

It  would  seem,  however,  Dr.  Hayes  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  that  the  need  for 
objective  measures  mentioned  by  him  in  the 


2  Hayes,  Samuel  P. — Self-Surveys  in  Schools  for 
Blind — A  Manual  for  the  guidance  of  teachers. 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind— 1921,  No.  2,  p.  1. 
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first  instance  holds  equally  well  in  the  case 
of  music.  Though  there  may  be  unlimited 
opportunity  for  development  of  musical 
ability,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  music  faculty  of  a  school  will  be  as 
prone  to  subjective  error  of  judgment  in 
the  administration  of  opportunity  as  are 
specialists  in  other  subjects. 

It  is  apparatus  difficulties  primarily  which 
make'  desirable — or  indeed  inevitable — cer- 
tain differences  in  general  procedure  when 
tests  designed  for  seeing  subjects  are  ar- 
ranged for  braille.     To  be  specific: 

First :  The  blind  subject  must  read  from 
one  sheet  and  do  his  writing  on  another. 
There  will  be  no  filling  in  of  blanks  or 
forms,  no  numbered  spaces  for  answers,  no 
underlining,  circling,  or  crossing  out,  no 
placing  of  notes  or  names  under  notes. 

Second :  In  place  of  preliminary  record 
blanks  to  be  filled  out,  oral  directions  for  the 
writing  of  the  required  information  will  be 
substituted — or  possibly  complete  directions 
in  braille  may  be  prepared. 

Third :  There  will  be  no  erasures  or  sub- 
stitutions once  the  answers  are  written,  al- 
though provision  may  be  made  in  certain 
tests  for  a  final  revision  of  answers  by  re- 
writing them  if  desired  at  the  end  of  the 
exercise  or  paper,  in  which  case  the  last 
answer  written  will  always  be  the  one 
counted. 

Fourth :  The  length  of  time  allowed  for 
the  test  will  in  most  cases  differ  from  that 
specified  in  the  case  of  pupils  working  with 
printed  forms.  For  tests  given  with  the 
phonograph,  however,  the  mechanics  of 
writing  will  be  so  planned  that  the  writer 
of  braille  will  feel  no  more  hurried  than 
the  pencil  writer. 

Fifth:  In  tests  where  the  time  is  limited, 
as  in  the  phonograph  tests  already  referred 
to,  explicit  directions  will  be  given  for  the 
placing  of  slates,  the  spacing  of  answers, 
and  the  moving  of  slates  into  new  positions. 

Sixth:  The  least  possible  writing  on  the 
part  of  the  subject  will  of  course  be  re- 
quired, but  in  tests  calling  for  underlining 


or  other  marking  of  printed  words  or  parts, 
the  blind  subject  will  in  many  cases  be  asked 
to  copy  the  correct  answer.  He  must  in  all 
cases  copy  the  number  of  the  question  or 
exercise. 

Of  all  the  available  music  tests,  the  kind 
that  is  most  readily  adaptable  for  use  with 
the  blind  is  that  which  is  given  on  phono- 
graph records — the  Seashore  tests,  for  ex- 
ample. These  may  be  given  to  blind  sub- 
jects individually  in  exactly  the  same  way 
in  which  they  are  given  to  anyone  else.  The 
blind  subject  simply  gives  his  judgments 
orally  and  they  are  recorded  by  the  experi- 
menter or  by  a  deputy  on  the  regular  printed 
blanks.  Or  the  subject  may  himself  write 
his  answers  in  braille  or,  possibly,  on  the 
typewriter. 

These  tests  when  given  as  group  measures 
require  slight  adaptation  for  the  blind.  The 
chief  factors  to  be  considered  are  that  slate 
writing  of  braille  involves  a  distinct  sound 
of  the  punching  of  dots  and  that  the  only 
danger  of  one  member  of  a  group  influencing 
the  work  of  another  when  neither  can  see  is 
through  sound.  For  instance,  a  blind  child 
who  is  inclined  to  copy  can  distinguish  the 
sound  of  his  neighbor's  two-dot  letter  from 
a  three-dot  letter.  The  Seashore  tests  re- 
quire as  answers  either  one  of  two  alter- 
native letters.  In  the  pitch  test  the  answers 
are  either  "H"  for  higher  or  "L,"  for  lower. 
Fortunately,  in  braille  both  "H"  and  "L" 
are  three-dot  letters ;  consequently  the  direc- 
tions to  the  listener  given  in  the  manual  need 
no  change  whatsoever. 

For  the  second  test,  on  the  sense  of  inten- 
sity, the  listener  is  told  to  record  "S"  if  the 
second  tone  is  stronger  or  "W"  if  it  is 
weaker.  Now  "S"  in  braille  is  a  three-dot 
letter,  while  "W"  is  a  four-dot  letter.  There- 
fore, braille  writers  will  be  instructed  to 
write  "L"  if  the  second  tone  is  louder  or 
"S"  if  it  is  softer. 

Right  here  a  word  should  be  said  in  regard 
to  the  temptation  to  choose  arbitrary  answer 
symbols  which  satisfy  the  mechanics  of  writ- 
ing  without  considering  the   psychological 
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association  of  the  symbol  with  the  idea  sym- 
bolized. When  the  Seashore  tests  were  used 
for  the  first  time  a  number  of  years  ago 
in  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind — 
where  the  New  York  Point  system  of  writ- 
ing was  then  in  use — it  was  necessary  to  find 
new  symbols  for  answers  to  the  high  and 
low  test.  It  was  decided  to  use  a  dot  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  cell  for  high  and  one 
in  the  lower  part  for  low.  This  was  simple 
and  logical  and  altogether  good.  In  fact,  it 
was  so  simple  that  when  it  came  to  the  in- 
tensity test  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
the  same  symbols  be  used,  this  time  the 
upper  dot  to  mean  weaker  and  the  lower 
to  mean  stronger.  It  was  only  the  psycho- 
logically-minded in  the  group  who  saw  the 
objections  to  this  too-easy  solution. 

In  the  case  of  the  printed  tests  such  as 
the  Kwalwasser  Test  of  Music  Information 
and  Appreciation,  all  of  the  modifications 
and  changes  have  been  arranged  by  the 
writer,  who,  as  a  music  teacher  for  blind 
pupils,  is  familiar  with  braille  music  notation 
and  its  use ;  the  brailling  has  been  done  by 
an  experienced  transcriber,  who  was  able  to 
suggest  improvements  in  form  and  in  many 
cases  to  avoid  confusion  between  literary 
and  musical  braille  symbols.  All  of  the 
material  has  been  proof-read  back  to  the 
writer  by  a  blind  music  teacher,  who  has 
passed  judgment  not  only  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  transcription,  but  on  the  clarity  of 
the  directions  and  the  arrangement  of  tlr 
test  material. 

In  the  brailling  of  printed  tests  it  was 
important  to  consider  carefully  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  tests  page  by  page.  Wherever 
possible  a  new  test  or  part  is  begun  on  a 
new  page,  thus  facilitating  a  selection  of 
questions  if  such  should  seem  advisable  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  and  also  making 
it  possible  to  distribute  the  various  test 
items  separately  if  desired.  It  must  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind  that  a  braille  reader 
has  greater  difficulty  keeping  his  place  than 
the  reader  of  a  printed  copy,  especially  when, 
as  in  these  tests,  he  is  required  both  to  read 


and  to  write  answers,  always  using  two 
papers.  Space  saving  is  always  desirable 
in  braille  and  determines  form  in  most  cases, 
but  in  psychological  tests  the  ease  and  con- 
venience of  handling  by  the  subject  is  the 
first  desideratum. 

In  the  adaptation  of  printed  tests  the  text 
of  standard  forms  has  been  followed  as  lit- 
erally as  possible  in  braille.  There  has  been 
no  attempt  to  improve  on  the  directions  as 
given.  The  only  modifications  are  in  the 
interests  of  braille  mechanics.  However,  the 
braille  transcription  which  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils  omits  all  record  blanks 
and  other  such  parts  which  are  not  actually 
to  be  used  by  the  pupil.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  examiner  will  have  in  his  hands  the 
printed  form  with  the  modifications  for 
braille  inserted  in  type.  (In  the  case  of  a 
blind  examiner  the  entire  form  could  be 
done  in  braille  for  his  use.) 

The  Kwalwasser  Test  of  Music  Informa- 
tion and  Appreciation  contains  a  number  of 
true-false  tests.  These  go  very  readily  into 
braille,  although  instead  of  using  the  braille 
plus  and  minus  signs  the  letters  "T"  for 
true  and  "F"  for  false  are  substituted,  for 
the  reason  that  the  plus  and  minus  signs 
are  so  nearly  identical  that  they  might  too 
easily  be  written  wrongly. 

The  following  suggestions  as  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  tests  to  blind  children 
are  tentative  only,  and  are  open  to  revision 
when  the  tests  are  actually  tried  out. 

It  is  recommended  that,  since  two  kinds 
of  braille  paper — the  white  and  the  manila — 
are  in  general  use,  one  kind  be  used  for  the 
question  forms  and  the  other  for  the  answer 
sheets.  This  will  make  it  much  simpler  to 
keep  the  two  separate  when  they  are  col- 
lected. 

Directions  for  the  writing  of  preliminary 
data  should  be  given  orally  and  very  ex- 
plicitly. Such  information  should  be  written 
on  a  page  by  itself,  and  plenty  of  time  and 
help  should  be  given  to  insure  its  being  done 
correctly. 

Directions  should  be  read  aloud  while  the 
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pupils  follow  their  braille  copies,  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  are  understood 
before  the  test  is  begun.  The  pupils  should 
be  warned  that  after  the  test  proper  has 
begun  they  may  not  ask  questions.  Moni- 
tors may  assist  in  the  giving  out  and  col- 
lecting of  papers. 

The  tests  may  be  divided  into  parts  and 
short  rest  periods  allowed  between  if  the 
test  is  a  long  one. 

In  the  phonograph  tests  warning  should 
be  given  against  writing  answers  until  the 
pause  between  items  occurs. 

The  pupils  should  understand  the  general 
procedure  for  the  test  before  they  are  given 
the  specific  directions. 

The  pupils  must  be  impressed  with  the 
necessity  for  numbering  every  answer  with 
the  greatest  care,  since  there  is  no  other 
way  for  the  person  scoring  to  know  which 
answer  belongs  to  which  question. 

Names  or  initials  must  be  placed  on  every 
answer  sheet.  The  name  or  designating  ab- 
breviation for  the  test  may  be  written  on  the 
papers  in  pencil  as  they  are  collected  to  avoid 
any  possibility  of  not  identifying  the  test 
for  scoring. 

No  time  limit  can  be  set  at  the  present 
time  for  any  of  the  tests.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  test  be  closed  when  all  but  the 
slowest  two  or  three  in  the  class  have  fin- 
ished. Careful  record  should  be  kept  of 
the  total  time  used  for  the  test. 

The  results  for  the  phonograph  tests  may 
be  scored  from  the  braille  copies.  No  fur- 
ther knowledge  of  braille  is  required  than  a 
simple  recognition  of  the  difference  between 
the  two  letters  used  in  each  test.  There  is 
no  such  wholesale  method  of  handling  the 
papers  as.  is  suggested  in  the  Seashore  direc- 
tions for  public  school  use,  but  on  the  other 
hand  papers  are  not  likely  to  be  collected 
in  such  numbers  when  the  tests  are  given 
to  the  blind.  Braille  keys  for  the  Seashore 
tests  are  easily  made,  and  the  errors,  may  be 
readily  found  by  a  sight  comparison.  Wrong 
answers  should  be  circled  with  red  and  the 
per  cent,  of  correct  answers  computed  ac- 


cording to  directions  in  the  manual.  Since 
norms  for  the  blind  have  not  yet  been  es- 
tablished, the  percentile  rankings  as  given 
in  the  manual  may  be  accepted  tentatively, 
but  all  records  should  be  preserved,  and 
these  should  show  the  age,  grade,  and  per 
cent,  of  right  answers  as  well  as  the  rank 
for  each  pupil  in  each  test  given.  They  can 
then  be  referred  to  if  occasion  demands. 

The  printed  tests  will  probably  be  most 
easily  and  satisfactorily  scored  by  having  the 
braille  answer  papers  read  to  a  seeing  person 
who  will  transcribe  the  answers  on  one  of 
the  regular  printed  test  forms,  since  in  most 
cases  these  provide  space  for  the  scores. 
These  papers  may  then  be  filed  for  refer- 
ence. Of  course  results  might  be  read  from 
the  braille  papers  and  errors  noted  by  ref- 
erence to  the  printed  copy  without  transcrib- 
ing, but  if  this  is  done  great  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  records  are  accurate  and  com- 
plete. 

The  choice  of  the  tests  used  here  for  il- 
lustration was  determined  by  several  con- 
siderations :  The  Seashore  tests,  are  typical 
of  the  "aptitude"  and  "phonograph"  groups, 
while  the  Kwalwasser  test  represents  the 
"achievement"  and  "printed"  groups.  The 
Pitch  and  Intensity  tests  are  probably  both 
the  most  fundamental  and  the  least  debatable 
of  the  Seashore  measures.  The  Kwalwas- 
ser test,  on  the  other  hand,  was  selected  not 
so  much  for  its  diagnostic  value  as  for  the 
interest  of  its  subject-matter  and  the  fact 
that  it  might,  if  desired,  be  used  to  stimulate 
study  and  even  to  suggest  objectives  for  ap- 
preciation courses.  If  it  is  used  in  this  way, 
however,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
it  loses  validity  as  a  strict  psychological 
measure.  (Whether  this  particular  test  can 
be  considered  a  valid  one  even  in  its  strict- 
est use  is  questioned.)  The  Kwalwasser 
test  is  unfortunately  bulky,  but  its  answer 
scheme  would  seem  to  be  comparatively  sim- 
ple for  braille  pupils  of  high  school  age. 

The  tests  have  been  arranged  specifically 
for  use  with  groups  of  blind  children  using 
three-  or  four-line  braille  slates. 
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The)  Tests  2.  Kwalwasser  Test  of  Music  Informa- 
1.  Seashore  Measures  of  Musical  Talent  Hon  and  Appreciation.  By  Jacob  Kwalwas- 
(based  on  the  author's  Psychology  of  Mus-  ser.  Published  1927.  Purpose:  to  measure 
kal  Talent).  By  C.  E.  Seashore.  Published  factual  knowledge  of  music.  Range:  high 
1919.  Purpose:  to  test  fundamental  musical  schools  and  colleges.  Time  to  give:  40  min- 
capacities.  Range:  grades  5-12.  Time  to  utes  normally;  braille?.  Standardized  ten- 
give  :  about  30  minutes.  Standardized.  Ob-  tatively.  Publisher :  Bureau  of  Educational 
tainable  from:  Columbia  Phonograph  Co.,  Research,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
New  York.  Iowa. 

(a)  Sense  of  Pitch.     Columbia  record  (a)   Test  form.     5  cents  a  copy  in  any 
No.  53000.    $1.25.  quantity;  one  copy  of  test  and  one 

(b)  Sense     of     Intensity.       Columbia  copy  of  manual,  10  cents, 
record  No.  53001.    $1.25.  (b)   Manual  of  directions. 

(c)  Manual  of  instructions  and  inter-  (c)   Answer  key. 

pretations.      Obtainable   with   rec-  (d)   Braille  copy:  title  page,  28  pages, 

ords.     $0.25.  The  American  Foundation  for  the 

(d)  Braille  key.    Examiner  may  easily  Blind  will  lend  a  sample  copy  to 
prepare  copy.  anyone  wishing  it. 

GAMES  AS  A  REGULAR  PART  OF  THE  EQUIPMENT 

OF  THE  CLASSROOM 

Agnes  Burke 

The  fundamental  quality  of  Art  is —  which  games  hold  in  the  classroom  equip- 
Beauty.  The  glowing,  tingling  appreciation  ment.  The  spirit  of  play,  that  feeling  of 
of  beauty  brings  a  deep,  satisfying  pleasure  doing  something  "for  fun,"  quickens  inter- 
to  those  who  participate  in  it.  The  art  of  est,  sharpens  the  wits,  develops  comrade- 
teaching  is  by  no  means  an  exception  to  this,  ship,  and  stimulates  a  happy,  friendly  atti- 
What  keener  pleasure  can  be  felt  by  an  edu-  tude  toward  accomplishment  of  tasks.  This 
cator  than  to  realize  the  steady  progress  cheerful,  friendly  attitude  in  childhood,  if 
and  alert  interest  of  students?  The  whole  caught  and  retained,  is  one  of  the  determin- 
beauty  of  teaching  lies  in  the  ability  to  ere-  ing  factors  of  success.  It  is  invaluable  in 
ate  and  stimulate  situations  which  develop  measuring  personality. 

a  sturdy,  happy  response  from  pupils.     The  The   mature   person   who   reflects   beauty 

poise  with  which  an  artist  expresses  his  ap-  and  strength  of   life  advances  to  meet  the 

preciation   of   beauty   is   sometimes   difficult  adventures  of  each  day  with  the  same  glee- 

for  the  teacher  to  maintain,  but  it  is  more  ful  readiness  with  which  a  normal,  healthy 

esesntial  in  teaching  than  in  any  other  art.  child  approaches  his  daily  adventures.     To 

The  ease  with  which  one  teacher  may  ac-  feel  the  "fun"  of  solving  problems  and  of 

complish  certain  definite  results  shows  that  achieving  or  accomplishing  certain  tasks  pro- 

this   teacher  is  perfectly   familiar  with  the  vides   a   powerful   impetus   toward   success, 

classroom  equipment  and  has  had  an  ade-  The  introduction  of  games  into  the  class- 

quate  training  and  sufficient  practice  in  its  room  does  not  need  to  mean  that  we  will 

use  to  have  become  very  skillful.  Good  tools  say   farewell   to   definite   work   and   certain 

must  be  used  if  good  work  is  to  be  pro-  drill.     Games  should  be  devised  or  adopted 

duced.  in  order  to  give  fresh  life  and  new  interest 

Every  teacher  of  young  children  is  fully  to  work  and  drill,  thus  preventing  the  deadly 

aware   of   the   helpful   and   necessary   place  effect  of  hum-drum  monotony  on  the  child's 
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spirit,  not  to  mention  the  danger  of  apathy 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Games  may  be  classified  under  two  gen- 
eral headings :  first,  those  which  develop  and 
stimulate  mental  perception;  second,  those 
which  develop  and  stimulate  physical  per- 
ception. 

Games  which  develop  mental  perception 
may  be  tabulated  under  each  respective  sub- 
ject in  the  course  of  study.  Games  which 
develop  physical  perception  may  be  tabulated 
under  each  respective  sense. 

The  following  list  of  games  has  been 
chosen  from  a  number  which  are  favorites 
with  the  children.  These  games  may  be 
changed  and  adapted  for  use  with  other  than 
primary  children. 

Games  Used  in  the  Primary 
Department 
First,  those  which  develop  and  stimulate 
mental  perception: 
Reading 

1.  Low  Bridge.  For  light  touch,  quick 
recognition.  Single  words,  phonograms,  or 
short  words  written  on  separate  cards,  are 
passed,  one  at  a  time,  quickly  beneath  the 
fingers  of  the  child  whose  hand  is  in  the 
position  of  readiness.  The  card  is  the  boat, 
the  hand  is  the  bridge,  while  the  child  above 
his  own  bridge  tries  to  recognize  what  is  in 
the  boat  as  it  passes  lightly  and  quickly  on 
its  way.  The  child  whispers  what  he  thinks 
it  is  to  the  one  who  moves  the  boat  along. 
After  everyone  has  seen  the  card,  those  who 
are  incorrect  are  each  given  a  similar  card 
so  that  next  time  they  will  recognize  it 
quickly.  The  one  having  no  cards  or  the 
fewest  cards  at  the  end  has  won  the  game. 

2.  Acting.  Single  words,  as  Hop,  Bend, 
Rap,  or  short  sentences  containing  direc- 
tions for  action,  as  "Go  to  the  door,"  "Pass  a 
book,"  are  written  on  separate  slips.  Each 
child  draws  one.  The  first  one  ready  to 
perform  his  action  does  so  in  silence.  The 
one  who  says  what  the  actor  has  done  may 
then  perform  his  stunt.  Whoever  collects 
the  most  slips  or  cards  has  performed  the 
most  actions,  and  wins  the  game. 


3.  Making  Collections  of  Words  Per- 
taining to  the  Same  Subject.  Subjects  such 
as  foods,  clothing,  things  in  the  room,  or 
things  used  at  the  table,  are  employed.  An 
equal  number  of  cards  for  each  set  of  words 
may  be  passed  out.  If  four  sets  of  word3 
are  used,  four  or  eight  children  play.  Each 
one,  if  four  play,  or  each  couple,  if  eight 
play,  selects  the  words  belonging  to  his  set 
from  the  words  passed  out.  The  words  not 
belonging  to  his  set  are  passed  on  to  the 
player  at  the  right  around  the  table.  Which- 
ever one,  or  couple,  completes  his  set  first, 
wins. 

This  may  be  played  orally  when  the  chil- 
dren are  learning  to  read.  The  teacher  may 
divide  the  children  into  groups  and  then  call 
off  the  words.  The  child  recognizing  a 
word  as  belonging  to  the  set  which  he  is  col- 
lecting raises  his  hand  before  another  mak- 
ing the  same  collection  can  raise  his  hand. 

4.  Labeling  Things  in  the  Room.  A 
card  bearing  the  name  of  something  in  the 
room  is  passed  to  each  child.  When  he  has 
correctly  placed  it  on  the  object  to  which  it 
refers  he  is  given  another  card.  The  one 
who  labels  the  greatest  number  of  articles  in 
a  given  length  of  time  wins.  Sometimes  the 
labels  are  just  for  the  animal  models.  This 
game  not  only  helps  the  children  to  learn  to 
read,  but  it  also  helps  them  to  learn  every 
part  of  the  schoolroom,  and  where  all  equip- 
ment is  kept. 

5.  Word  Lotto.  This  is  played  by  match- 
ing the  words  called  out  by  the  teacher  with 
the  same  words  on  one's  card.  The  first  to 
fill  his  card  wins. 

The  children  have  several  variations  of 
this  game.  One  set  of  four  cards  contains 
48  words,  12  words  on  each  card.  One  set 
has  the  names  of  birds,  animals,  insects, 
and  the  places  in  which  they  live.  Each 
card  has  the  names  of  three  birds,  three 
animals,  three  insects,  and  three  places  to 
live. 

Another  set  has  12  words  for  each  of  4 
stores — dry-goods,  grocery,  hardware,  and 
bakery — the    names    of    three   articles    sold 
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in  each  store  being  on  each  card.  Still  an- 
other set  has  fruit,  flowers,  trees,  and  such 
out-door  things  as  stars,  moon,  cloud,  and 
rain. 

6.  Sentence  Completion  Game.  Sen- 
tences, each  of  which  lacks  a  word  or  a 
phrase,  are  written  on  cards.  On  separate 
small  slips  are  to  be  found  the  words  or 
phrases  which  belong  to  these  blank  spaces. 
The  child  who  correctly  fills  the  spaces  in 
his  sentence  cards  in  the  shortest  time  wins 
the  game.  If  slits  are  cut  in  the  sentence 
cards  the  words  or  phrases  may  be  slipped 
into  them.  This  holds  them  firmly. 
Spelling 

1.  My  Ship  Came  Over  Loaded  With — . 
This  game  is  so  well-known,  it  does  not  need 
explaining. 

2.  Rhyming.  Child  chooses  a  word,  as 
Hook.  Then  he  says,  "My  word  rhymes 
with  hook.  What  am  I  thinking  of  ?"  The 
child  who  guesses  correctly  may  continue. 

These  two  games  are  very  helpful  in 
teaching  the  children  to  hear  and  to  imitate 
sounds  correctly.  Poor  enunciation  and  sub- 
stitution of  one  sound  for  another  are  more 
often  results  of  indifference  than  of  physical 
inability. 

3.  Building.  Each  child  has  his  building 
box  with  his  name  on  the  cover.  This  con- 
tains letters  and  phonograms  with  which  to 
build  words.  Sometimes  the  game  is  to 
build  as  many  words  as  possible  which  be- 
long to  one  family.  Sometimes  it  is  to  build 
as  many  words  as  possible  which  belong  to 
different  families.  That  individual  or  group 
wins  who  gains  a  certain  number  in  a  given 
time. 

4.  Peddler.  A  card  containing  the  name 
of  something,  as  a  bird,  an  apple,  a  tree, 
clothing,  etc.,  is  drawn  by  each  child.  The 
first  one  able  to  read  his  word  may  take  it 
to  another  child.  He  raps  at  the  child's 
house  and  says,  "I  am  a  peddler.  May  I 
come  in?"  The  child  who  is  seated  asks, 
"What  are  you  peddling?"  The  peddler 
then  says  what  it  is  he  is  peddling,  with  the 
further  remark  that  if  his  word  is  spelled 


correctly,  the  speller  may  continue  the  game 
by  peddling  whatever  is  on  his  card. 

5.  Spelling  Stories.  Short  stories  are 
told  with  frequent  words  being  spelled  in- 
stead of  being  pronounced.  The  story  may 
begin,  "When  I  went  to  Market,  I  bought 

some  "  etc.    Or  a  child  may  ask,  "Did 

you  pass  these  things  when  you  took  a  walk 
the  other  day?"  Children  may  be  divided 
into  two  sides,  the  leader  of  one  side  be- 
ginning the  story.  The  first  spelled  word 
must  be  pronounced  by  the  leader  of  the 
opposite  side.  If  correctly  said,  he  contin- 
ues the  story.  If  incorrectly  said,  he  goes 
to  his  seat.  The  side  which  has  the  most 
children  standing  at  the  end  of  the  story, 
wins  the  game. 

6.  Dot  Spelling.  Spelling  short  words 
by  the  numbers  of  the  dots  in  the  cell,  as 
1  2,  (c)  ;  1,  (a) ;  3  5  2  4,  (t).  The  first 
one  to  speak  the  word  correctly  goes  on  with 
his  word. 

Numbers 

1.  Who  is  Wanted?  Each  child  is  given 
a  number,  either  written  or  merely  orally. 
One  child  leaves  the  room,  while  a  second 
child  stands  inside  the  door.  The  child  out- 
side raps  a  number  on  the  door.  The  child 
inside  asks,  "Who  is  wanted?"  Whatever 
child    holds    the    number    which    has    been 

rapped,  says,   "It  is  I,  number  ."     If 

correctly  answered,  the  child  outside  the 
door  takes  his  seat.  The  one  on  the  inside 
goes  out,  and  the  one  who  answered  then 
stands  at  the  door  to  ask  the  question. 

2.  Hickory,  Dickory,  Dock.  Use  Mother 
Goose  rhyme.  A  clock  face  with  sufficient 
space  to  have  the  numbers  around  the  edge 
is  used.  The  child  repeats  the  verse  and 
at  the  last  word  puts  finger  on  nearest  num- 
ber. If  he  is  able  to  read  the  number  he 
may  choose  the  next  child  to  say  the  verse. 
He  must  continue  until  he  is  able  to  read  a 
number.  (Simply  to  learn  numbers  to 
twelve.) 

3.  The  Earl  of  Coventry.  (To  learn  the 
numbers  to  24.)  The  numbers  from  1  to 
24  are  written  on  separate  cards.    Four  sets 
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are  made.  Cards  are  dealt  so  that  each  child 
has  an  equal  number.  After  the  first  player 
begins  the  game,  the  play  moves  to  the  right 
around  the  table.  The  first  child  to  find  a 
number  1,  says,  "Here  is  a  very  good  1." 
The  next  player  to*  the  right  to  find  a  num- 
ber 1,  says,  "Here  is  a  1  as  good  as  he." 
The  next  to  find  number  1  says,  "Here  is 
the  best  of  all  the  three."  The  fourth  player 
to  have  a  number  1,  says,  "Here  is  the  Earl 
of  Coventry."  The  book  of  four  cards  is 
then  his.  He  may  continue  the  game  with  any 
number  he  wishes  to  use.  Whoever  has 
the  most  books,  wins. 

4.  Climbing  the  Ladder.  For  rapid  oral 
work.  When  a  player  slips  on  his  rung 
(answer),  another  may  call  the  correct  an- 
swer and  continue. 

5.  Peddler.  Addition,  subtraction,  and 
multiplication  combinations  are  written  on 
cards.  One  side  has  the  answer  after  the 
equals  sign,  while  the  opposite  has  not.  Each 
child  draws  a  card.  The  procedure  is  the 
same  as  with  the  spelling  class,  but,  instead 
of  spelling  the  answer  to  the  card,  the  an- 
swer to  the  problem  is  merely  stated. 
Language 

1.  Completing  Verses.  Couplets  with 
the  final  word  omitted  are  written  on  slips 
and  read  by  pupil  or  teacher.  If  read  by 
the  teacher,  the  one  who  first  fills  in  the 
proper  word  is  given  the  slip.  The  one  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  slips,  wins. 

This  may  be  varied  by  having  the  children 
write  the  words  which  belong  in  the  space. 
After  five  or  ten  have  been  read,  whoever 
has  the  greatest  number  of  answers  cor- 
rectly written,  wins. 

2.  Riddles.  Riddles  may  be  used  in 
practically  the  same  way. 

3.  Fruit  Basket.  I  believe  everyone 
knows  the  procedure  for  this  game.  It  is 
used  to  develop  ability  to  improvise  a  story. 

4.  May  I  Come  in  out  of  the  Storm  ?  A 
child  leaves  the  room.  While  he  is  out  the 
others  decide  what  he  shall  be  turned  into, 
as  a  bear,  an  elephant,  etc.  When  the  dis- 
cussion of  me  animal  in  question  is  finished, 


someone  tells  the  child  outside  that  all  is 
ready.  He  asks,  "May  I  come  in  out  of  the 
storm?"  The  others  answer,  "Yes,  if  you 
will  tell  us  your  name."  The  child  at  the 
door  says,  "I  do  not  know  my  name,  but  I 
can  guess  it."  He  then  asks  questions,  as 
"Where  do  I  live?"  "What  do  I  eat?"  etc. 
From  the  answers,  he  is  able  to  discover  his 
identity.  He  then  chooses  another  child  to 
leave  the  room. 

5.  Little  Travelers.  A  group  of  children 
leave  the  room.  While  out  they  select  some 
action  to  perform  on  their  return.  When 
they  enter  the  room,  the  children  in  the 
room  say,  "Welcome,  little  travelers,  wel- 
come, welcome  home.  Tell  us,  little  travel- 
ers, from  what  land  you've  come."  The 
group  then  says,  "We  have  come  from  (per- 
form action  in  place  of  words)  land,  where 
all  the  people  (perform  action  again)."  Re- 
peat. The  one  who  discovers  what  they  are 
doing  may  choose  a  group  to  leave  the  room 
with  him.  Sometimes  the  children  choose 
jumping,  or  walking  on  tip-toes,  as  well  as 
occupational  actions.  The  ability  to  drama- 
tize is  very  important  for  blind  children. 

Second,  games  which  develop  and  stimu- 
late physical  perception : 
Hearing 

1.  Whispering  on  the  Mountain.  A  child 
is  chosen  to  climb  the  mountain.  From  his 
lofty  height  and  great  distance  he  calls  or 
shouts  the  name  of  a  companion  to  join  him. 
Because  of  the  distance,  his  voice  is  heard 
only  as  a  whisper.  Sometimes  directions  as 
to  how  the  companion  is  to  come  are  whis- 
pered also,  as  "Hop." 

2.  The  Pencil  Game.  A  child  leaves  the 
room.  Another  child  gives  a  pencil  to  some- 
one and  then  tells  the  one  outside  to  return. 
From  a  good  central  position,  the  one  who 
has  returned  asks,  "Who  has  the  pencil?" 
The  one  who  has  the  pencil  says,  "I  have 
the  pencil."  At  the  same  time  the  others  in 
a  chorus  say,  "I  have  not  the  pencil."  Three 
chances  are  given  to  find  the  one  who  holds 
the  pencil. 

3.  Jenkins.     A  child  is  chosen  to  listen. 
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While  his  back  is  turned  toward  the  others, 
who  are  sitting  around  a  table,  they  are  pass- 
ing a  penny.  Then  the  child  turns  toward 
the  others,  saying,  "Jenkins  says,  hands  up." 
The  children  all  hold  their  fists  straight  up. 
The  child  says,  "Jenkins  savS)  hands  down." 
The  hands  are  brought  down  with  palms  flat 
on  the  table.  Three  chances  are  given  for 
the  child  to  discover  where  the  penny  is. 

4.  Changing  Chairs.  One  is  chosen  to 
stand  with  his  back  to  the  others  while 
everyone  changes  to  other  chairs  very  quiet- 
ly. The  one  standing  aside  then  raps  at  a 
chair  and  asks,  "Who  lives  in  this  house?" 
The  child  in  the  chair  answers  in  a  voice 
changed  as  much  as  possible,  "It  is  I."  Three 
chances  are  given  to  the  child  to  discover 
who  is  in  the  chair.  There  are  a  number 
of  variations  to  this  game.  If  the  children 
call  it  Farmer,  they  ask  what  farmer  lives 
in  the  house.  After  discovering  who  it  is, 
they  then  ask  what  sort  of  animals  he  keeps. 
The  farmer  gives  an  imitation  of  some  an- 
imal. 
Touch 

1.  Recognition  of  Museum  Models  and 
of  Ordinary  Objects.  Recognition  of  ma- 
terials, cloth,  iron,  wood,  etc. 

2.  Puzzles.  Cut  geometric  design  in 
three  or  four  pieces  or  more,  and  allow  a 
certain  time  for  putting  the  figure  together. 
When  the  children  can  see,  picture  puzzles 
are  helpful.  Some  of  the  wire  puzzles  are 
good  for  all  the  children. 

Smell  and  Taste 

1.  Recognition  of  Certain  Foods  and 
Flavors  by  Both  Smell  and  Taste.  Recog- 
nition of  flowers  by  smell. 

2.  Hidden  Treasure.  Hide  an  apple,  an 
orange,  a  lemon,  or  a  small  package  of  cof- 
fee. The  child  who  first  finds  it  may  then 
be  the  one  to  hide  it. 

When  a  class  is  concentrated  on  a  project, 
many  games  may  be  devised  which  will  em- 
phasize some  special  phase  of  the  subject 
being  studied.  Projects  are  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  satisfying  means  of  arrang- 
ing subject-matter. 


Rhythmic  games  have  not  been  mentioned 
because  they  are  given  to  the  children  either 
in  their  music  classes  or  in  their  gymnasium 
classes.  Some  finger-plays  and  a  few  circle 
games  are  all  we  use  in  the  primary  class- 


es 
room 


A  number  of  excellent  games  and  worth- 
while projects  have  been,  and  are  being,  en- 
joyed by  the  children  in  the  intermediate 
and  junior  high  school  groups.  I  have  listed 
only  the  games  which  are  the  special  favor- 
ites of  the  primary  children. 

The  capacity  for  play  and  the  ability  to 
take  a  joke  distinguishes  the  civilized  hu- 
man from  the  barbarian  (conventionally 
civilized  though  he  may  appear).  The  civ- 
ilized human  is  free  in  thought  and  action. 
The  barbarian  is  bound  by  his  fears.  He 
cannot  or  will  not  let  go  of  them  long- 
enough  to  play. 

These  books  have  been  very  helpful  in 
suggesting  games,  or  in  supplying  them : 

Merry,  Frieda  K. :  Suggestions  for  Mo- 
tivating Primary  Braille  Reading. 

Maxfield,  Kathryn  E. :  The  Blind  Child 
and  His  Reading. 

Froebel :  Sense  Training. 

Gesell,  Arnold :  The  Normal  Child  and 
Primary  Education. 


Announcement  of  the  winners  of  the 
Harmon  Awards  for  Achievement  by  the 
Blind  may  be  found  in  the  September  Out- 
look for  the  Blind.  Forty-six  of  the  prizes 
went  to  boys  and  girls  without  sight.  They 
were  awarded  for  personal  betterment,  such 
as  poise,  carriage,  manners,  and  ability  to 
move  about.  These  children  were  chosen 
from  eighteen  schools  in  the  United  States, 
two  in  Canada,  and  one  in  the  Philippines. 
Each  pupil  selected  received  an  award  of 
$5.00  and  a  bronze  medal.  This  fall  three 
"Sweepstakes"  prizes  will  be  announced. 
The  prizes  will  be  $25.00  and  a  gold  medal, 
$15.00  and  a  silver  medal,  and  $10.00  and  a 
bronze  medal.  Recipients  will  be  chosen 
from   those    receiving    School    Prizes. 
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TEACHING  THE  BLIND  TO  WALK  CORRECTLY 

N£AL  F.  QUIMBY 


Any  method  of  teaching  motor  co-ordina- 
tions must  consider  several  fundamental 
principles :  ( 1 )  In  order  to  obtain  an  effi- 
cient co-ordination  of  the  walking  mechan- 
ism, the  parts  of  the  body  must  be  in 
proper  alignment  from  the  feet  to  the  head 
so  as  to  allow  the  greatest  amount  of  move- 
ment with  the  least  possible  effort.  (2) 
The  carriage  of  different  individuals  varies 
greatly,  and  what  may  be  the  most  efficient 
postural  position  and  method  of  co-ordi- 
nating movements  for  one  may  not  be  the 
most  economical  for  another.  (3)  When 
working  with  blind  children  we  have  an- 
other problem:  Most  of  a  seeing  child's 
physical  movements  are  conditioned  re- 
sponses acquired  through  imitative  behavior. 
The  blind  child,  however,  is  in  a  position 
where  he  must  learn  to  walk  and  co-ordinate 
his  muscles  by  other  processes  of  learning, 
or  at  least  by  a  modification  of  the  process 
of  seeing  and  imitating.  Also,  when  work- 
ing with  blind  children  there  is  an  ever- 
present  problem  to  be  considered — the  fear 
of  collisions. 

Experience  has  shown  that  body  mechan- 
ics is  seldom  improved  indirectly  through 
activities,  and  it  must  therefore  be  taught 
as  a  definite  process  of  learning. 

To  correct  faulty  walking  habits  it  is  nec- 
essary to  start  with  the  feet  and  align  the 
parts  of  the  body  in  the  most  efficient  posi- 
tion: (1)  The  feet  are  pointed  straight 
ahead.  (2)  The  knees  are  straight,  but  not 
stiff.  (3)  The  abdomen  is  in.  (4)  The 
pelvis  is  tilted  slightly  upward  in  front  and 
downward  in  back.  (5)  Spinal  curves  are 
not  exaggerated.  (6)  The  weight  of  the 
body  falls  just  back  of  the  middle  of  the 
foot  on  the  longitudinal  arches.  (7)  The 
chest  is  high.  (8)  The  body  is  free  for 
movement  without  strain  and  with  the  least 
possible  expenditure  of  energy.  (9)  The 
shoulders  are  slightly  posterior  to  the  center 


of  gravity.  (10)  The  head  is  erect  and  the 
chin  slightly  drawn  in.  (11)  The  body  is 
held  as  tall  as  possible  without  strain.  (12) 
The  vital  organs  are  free  for  the  most  effi- 
cient functioning.  When  correct  postural 
habits  have  been  established,  the  teaching  of 
the  proper  co-ordinations  of  walking  can  be 
accomplished  with  gratifying  results. 

With  our  modern  hard-surfaced  roads 
and  sidewalks,  I  believe  the  "heel  and  toe" 
walk  to  be  the  most  practical.  A  short  de- 
scription of  it  follows:  First,  last,  and  al- 
ways, the  feet  are  parallel.  The  forward 
foot  touches  the  ground,  the  weight  first 
being  borne  very  lightly  on  the  heel,  then 
carried  along  the  outer  border  of  the  foot 
to  the  metatarsal  bones.  As  the  body  passes 
over  the  arch,  the  foot  should  be  dorsiflexed 
not  more  than  20  degrees.  When  the  heel 
is  lifted  the  weight  is  carried  momentarily  by 
the  temporarily  depressed  forward  foot,  the 
plantar  flexors  unite,  and  with  a  separation 
of  the  big  toe  from  the  smaller  ones,  push 
against  the  ground,  lifting  the  foot  and 
starting  it  forward  for  the  next  step.  From 
behind,  this,  looks  almost  as  though  the  foot 
turned  in.  This  last  movement  helps  pre- 
serve the  normal  arch. 

Many  blind  students  fail  to  get  a  good 
"push"  with  the  toe,  which  may  be  an  addi- 
tional factor  contributing  to  the  predomi- 
nance of  weak  and  flat  feet  in  our  schools. 
As  the  left  leg  swings  forward  the  right 
arm  should  accompany  it,  and  as  the  right 
leg  falls  back  it  should  be  simultaneously 
accompanied  by  the  left  arm.  If  the  arms 
swing  easily  and  naturally  in  conjunction 
with  the  body  and  leg  movements  described, 
we  have  efficient  co-ordination  which  makes 
walking  a  very  pleasurable  method  of  loco- 
motion. 

Drew,  writing  on  the  same  subject,  says: 
"An  analysis  of  the  mechanics  of  walking 
shows  that  the  weight  of  the  body  as  it  is 
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carried  forward,  in  order  to  be  transmitted 
in  the  most  economic  manner,  must  pass 
through  the  center  of  the  hip-,  knee-,  and 
ankle-joints  and  the  long  axes  of  the  femur 
and  tibia  of  the  advanced  foot.  This  is 
done  by  extension  of  the  hip  and  knee  of 
the  posterior  leg,  the  body  weight  being  lifted 
by  strong  extension  of  the  ankle,  carried 
through  the  long  diameter  of  the  foot  to 
the  big  toe,  and  by  means  of  its  leverage 
the  body  is  propelled  onward.  If  the  posi- 
tion of  the  foot  is  pointed  straight  ahead, 
then  the  weight  falls  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  arch,  with  the  advantage  of  the  lever- 
age of  the  big  toe.  With  the  toes  turned 
out,  the  weight  falls  upon  the  foot  at  an 
angle  striking  a  point  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  longitudinal  arch,  the  anterior  part 
of  the  foot  takes  little  part  in  weight- 
bearing  and  the  leverage  of  the  big  toe  is 
lost.  Strain  is  apt  to  result,  or  at  least, 
there  is  not  the  most  economic  use  of  the 
foot  since  it  is  working  at  a  mechanical  dis- 
advantage. If  the  foot  weakens  under  the 
strain  of  this  position  there  will  be  a  ten- 
dency for  it  to  turn  out  still  more,  and  so  a 
'vicious  circle'  has  been  established." 

Practice  in  observing  our  children  will 
enable  us  to  analyze  their  peculiarities  of 
gait  due  to  individual  habits  of  muscular 
co-ordination.  I  have  observed  that  many 
strike  the  ground  too  hard  by  contracting 
the  vastus  group  too  strongly,  while  a  large 
number-  turn  their  toes  outward,  and  many 
wear  out  the  inner  side  of  their  shoes  be- 
cause they  fail  to  make  enough  use  of  the 
adductors  of  the  free  limb.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency to  hold  the  arms  in  a  rigid  position 
at  the  sides,  or  limply  in  front  to  prevent 
accidental,  bumps.  Some  of  our  boys  had 
never  heard  of  swinging  their  arms  when 
walking;  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  them.  I 
brought  in  a  dog  so  that  they  could  actually 
observe  how  he  walked  with  the  opposite 
fore  and  hind  legs  coming  forward  together 
in  order  to  keep  his  balance,  and  then  I 
applied  the  same  principles  to  the  human 
mechanism.     Immediately  the  boys   under- 


stood   and    wanted    to    improve    their   own 
carriage. 

To  establish  correct  habits,  the  children 
must  practice  constantly  under  the  instruc- 
tor's supervision.  From  a  stiff,  extremely 
awkward  gait,  they  can  gradually  assume 
the  grace  and  naturalness  of  a  normal  walk. 
However,  if  the  pupils  maintain  the  proper 
position  and  walk  correctly  only  in  physical 
education  classes  three  or  four  times  a  week, 
we  will  not  get  the  results  we  desire.  Doing 
a  thing  once  does  not  make  it  a  habit,  and 
refraining  once  from  doing  a  thing  does 
not  break  a  habit.  It  is  the  keeping  at  it 
everlastingly  which  attains  results.  Acting 
on  this  principle  it  can  be  seen  clearly  that 
the  first  requisite  is  to  secure  the  enthu- 
siastic co-operation  of  the  pupils.  Unless 
the  students  are  willing  and  anxious  to  im- 
prove themselves,  the  efforts  of  the  instruc- 
tor will  be  wasted.  The  usual  appeals  to 
pride  in  personal  appearance  do  not  mean 
as  much  to  the  blind  as  to  those  who  see. 
Other  means  of  motivation  must  be  used, 
and  results  can  be  secured  only  if  the  in- 
structor has  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
his  pupils.  They  must  like  the  instructor 
enough  to  want  to  accomplish  the  objective 
for  him  as  well  as  for  themselves.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  instructor  must  transmit  it- 
self to  the  students  until  they  can  overcome 
their  fear  and  gain  confidence  in  their  own 
ability  to  walk  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
ease  and  safety.  While  "nagging"  is  a  mis- 
take, the  pupil  needs  constant  reminders  to 
assist  him  in  forming  correct  habits.  The 
entire  teaching  staff  must  accept  responsi- 
bility in  this  problem  by  maintaining  a  high 
postural  standard  in  the  classrooms.  Public 
recognition  of  improvement  often  serves  as 
an  added  incentive  to  the  pupils.  A  tradi- 
tion of  good  posture  and  walking  habits 
would  soon  make  a  vast  change  in  our  stu- 
dents— a  change  of  which  we  might  well  be 
proud. 


The  subscription  price  of   The   Teachers 
Forum  in  either  edition  is  $1.00  a  year. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  STUDIES 

Conducted  jointly  at  Per\ins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 

for  the  Blind 
By  Per\ins  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


ANOTHER    EXPERIMENT  ON  TYPE  SLATES1 
Frieda  Kiefer  Merry,  Ph.  D. 


The  Educational  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  at 
its  meeting  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  1929, 
recommended  that  an  experiment  on  the  rel- 
ative merits  of  the  Cubarithme  and  Taylor 
Type  Slates  be  initiated  in  several  class- 
rooms in  the  Lower  School  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  during  1929-30.  A  preliminary  inves- 
tigation using  the  Taylor  and  the  T.  V.  L. 
Slates  had  been  completed,2  but  the  com- 
mittee decided  that  the  expense  of  the 
T.  V.  L.  Slate  made  its  use  impractical  in 
further  experiments.  They  decided,  also, 
that  a  slate  be  selected  using  but  one  set  of 
type,  and  that  a  type  employing  relative 
position  (as  its  principle  in  forming  num- 
bers) should  be  compared  with  a  braille  type 
which  did  not  depend  upon  position  alone  to 
determine  its  numbers.  It  was  further  de- 
sired that  both  slates  be  portable  and  easily 
handled.  Accordingly,  it  was  agreed  to  re- 
tain the  Taylor  Slate,3  and  also  to  order  the 
Cubarithme  Slate4  (consisting  of  a  bakelite 
board  of  square  cells  into  which  cubes,  bear- 
ing braille  characters,  are  fitted).  Since 
the  children  in  our  preliminary  experiment 
complained  about  the  instability  of  the  type 
on  the  Taylor  Slate,  we  hoped  to  use  W.  K. 


1  Although  it  was  not  originally  planned  to  pub' 
lish  this  report  of  Mrs.  Merry's,  written  in  June, 
1930,  it  is  nevertheless  being  published  at  this  late 
date  because  of  a  number  of  requests  which  are 
being  received,  both  at  Perkins  and  at  the  Founda' 
tion,  for  information  which  is  contained  herein. 

2  Merry,  Frieda  Kiefer — A  Preliminary  Experi' 
ment  with  Two  Arithmetic  Type  Slates,  Teachers 
Forum,  Vol.  2,  No.  4,  March,   1930,   144  5. 

3  For  description  of  this  slate  consult  Teachers 
Forum,  Vol.  2,  No.  4,  March,  1930,  14. 

*  Adapted  to  bakelite  by  R.  E.  Brannan,  2333 
Hartrey  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois. 


Howe's  adaptation,5  but  there  was  insufficient 
time  to  permit  us  to  make  the  necessary  me- 
chanical change.  It  was  determined,  fur- 
thermore, that  the  classroom  teachers  would 
conduct  the  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
Supervisor  of  Special  Studies. 

The  Second  Experiment 
Subjects.  Sixteen  children  (eight  boys 
and  eight  girls)  were  chosen  from  four 
classes  in  the  Primary  Department  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  investigation.  The  chrono- 
logical age  range  of  the  boys  extended  from 

10  years,  2  months,  to  12  years,  with  an 
average  age  of  10  years,  9  months ;  for  the 
girls  the  range  was  10  years,  11  months,  to 
12   years,    7   months,    with  an   average  of 

11  years,  3  months.  The  mental  age  range 
of  the  boys  extended  from  10  years,  6 
months,  to  14  years,  with  an  average  of  11 
years,  9  months;  the  girls  from  10  years,  11 
months,  to  12  years,  6  months,  with  an  aver- 
age of   10  years,   11  months. 

The  I.  Q.'s  of  the  boys  ranged  from  88 
to  118,  with  an  average  of  105.25;  of  the 
girls,  from  86  to  124,  with  an  average  of 
100.88.  Five  boys  and  five  girls  have  a 
small  amount  of  useful  vision,  while  the 
others  have  not. 

Procedure.  The  classroom  teachers  were 
instructed  to  devote  15  minutes  daily,  five 
days  a  week,  to  practice  with  the  slates  to 
determine  (1)  facility  in  handling,  (2)  ac- 
curacy and  legibility,  (3)  economy  of  time 
in  inserting  and  lifting  out  the  type. 

The  Department  of   Special   Studies  de- 


5  The  change  made  by  Mr.  Howe,  (Chief  Engi' 
neer,  General  Railway  Signal  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.)  prevents  the  type  from  slipping. 
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vised    tests    for    both   groups,    which   were  system  of  type  positions   to  determine  the 

given  October  23,  1929,  December  17,  1929,  various    numbers    until    sufficient    practice 

April  24,   1930,  and  May  28,   1930.     Since  makes  them  automatic, 

the  achievement  of  the  children  under  the  2.     The  slate  itself  is  light  in  weight,  but 

four  teachers  was  at  such  different  levels,  the  pieces  of  type  are  heavy  and  awkward 

it  was  determined  to  attach  primary  impor-  to  carry  around. 

tance  to  the  mechanical  manipulation  of  the  3.     The  type  pieces  seem  to  be  of  a  con- 
slate.     Timed  problems  in  simple  addition,  venient  size  for  quick  work, 
the  writing  of  numbers  (not  exceeding  four  4.     After    the    child    has    become    accus- 
places),  and  the  amount  of  time  consumed  tomed  to  the  use  of  this  slate,  the  instability 
in  clearing  away  a  certain  number  of  type  of  the  type  ceases  to  distract  his  attention, 
pieces    included    in    such    problems,    were  5.     The  type  can  be  removed  very  easily 
given.     Wrong  answers  were  corrected,  al-  by  turning  the  slate  over, 
though  the  child  was  penalized   by  having  A    comparison    of    the    performances    of 
the  excess  time  added  to  his  scores.  both  groups  of  children  on  paired  tests  shows 

The  boys  were  instructed  on  the  Taylor  an  apparent  difference,  on  the  average,  for 

Slates  from  October  16,  1929,  to  February  the  Cubarithme  Slate.  An  accumulation  of  re- 

6,  1930,  while  the  girls  were  learning  to  use  suits  over  several  years  on  such  small  groups 

the  Cubarithme   Slates.     The  groups   were  of  children  will  be  necessary,  however,  be- 

reversed  after  69  practice  periods,  the  girls  fore   statistically   valid   results   will   be   ob- 

being   taught   the   Taylor    Slates   while   the  tained.     The  Taylor  Slate,  on  the  average, 

boys  learned  the   Cubarithme   Slates.     The  is  faster  to  manipulate.     Again,  this  differ- 

Supervisor  gave  the  initial  lessons  on  both  ence  is  not  large  enough  to  be   significant 

slates  to  each  group.    The  same  simple  tests  statistically. 

given   in   October   and   December   were   re-  

peated  in  April  and  May.  On  receipt  of  $0.25  the  Educational  De- 

The  Results.    From  their  experience  with  partment  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Com- 

both  the  Taylor  and  the  Cubarithme  Slates  pany,  1790  Broadway,  New  York  City,  will 

the  children  and  teachers  have  offered  the  furnish  to  teachers  samples  of  crude  rubber 

following  comments :  and  all  requisite  materials  and  full  instruc- 

cubarithme  slate  tions  for  an  experiment  to  demonstrate  the 

1.  There  is  no  necessity  for  learning  a  extraction  of  rubber  from  latex,  as  well  as 
new  code  system,  as  the  type  bears  braille  a  simple  vulcanizing  experiment.  This  ma- 
characters,  terial   is   especially   suitable   for   the   higher 

2.  The  type  slate  is  light  in  weight,  and,  grammar  grades  and  for  high  schools, 
therefore,  easy  to  carry.                                                                           

3.  By  turning  the  slate  over,  the  type  can  Primary  teachers  are  urged  to  send  for 
be  emptied  very  readily.  a  copy  of  "Teachers'  Guide  to  Child  Devel- 

4.  The  cube  is  too  large  for  the  span  on  opment,"  Office  of  Education  Bulletin 
the  ringer  tips.  (1930),   No.  26.     It  is  full  of  stimulating 

5.  The  cubes  turn  over  at  the  slightest  ideas  and  outlines  of  lessons,  and  may  be 
movement,  the  numbers  are  changed,  and  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
inaccuracy  results.  ments,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  $0.35. 

6.  The    looseness    of    the    cubes    within  

the  cells  does  not  warrant  the  stacking  of  Another   day   school   class   for   the   blind 

slates  containing  unfinished  work.  has  been  reported.     It  is  located  in  Long 

Taylor  slats  Beach,  Calif.,  has  had  three  pupils  this  past 

1.     The  children  must  learn  an  arbitrary  year,  and  is  taught  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Tate. 
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SPECIAL  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS  respondence  with  Mr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Di- 

OF  THE  BLIND— ANNOUNCE-  rector  of  Perkins  Institution. 

MENT  AND  REPORTS  Jessica  Langworthy. 

Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education.  George    Peabody    College    for    Teachers. 

The  Harvard  Course  on  the  Education  of  This  six  weeks'  course,  given  in  Nashville 

the  Blind  (Ul)  will  be  given  as  in  previous  during  the  summer  with  the  co-operation  of 

years  at  Perkins  Institution,  by  Mr.  E.  E.  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  had  the 

Allen,  Director  Emeritus  of  Perkins  Insti-  largest  enrollment  in  its  history — thirty-one 

tution,   Lecturer   on   the  Education   of   the  in   all,    from   eleven   different   states.      The 

Blind  in  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  following  courses  were  given : 

Education,  and  Honorary  Vice-President  of  General  lecture  course,  with  round  table 

the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Promot-  discussion.     Mr.  I.  S.  Wampler. 

ing  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind.    With  Braille  shorthand.    Miss  Ohie  Anna  Can- 

Dr.  Allen  will  be  associated  Mr.  Robert  I.  trell. 

Bramhall,   Director  of   the  Division  of  the  Kindergarten     and     primary     plans    and 

Blind,   Massachusetts   Department  of   Edu-  methods.     Mrs.  Tennie  M.  Lee. 

cation,  and  other  students  of  the  problems  Elementary  school  problems  and  methods, 

of  blindness.  Mrs.  Lee. 

The  course   is   designed  to  give  a  com-  High  school  problems  and  methods.    Miss 

prehensive  survey  of  the  field  of  this  im-  Elizabeth  Oberly. 

portant    branch    of    education.     Extension  Manual  training — handicraft.  Miss  Zelma 

lists  of  reading  made  possible  by  the  Per-  Bolinger. 

kins   research  library  are  planned,   as  well  Physical    education.     Miss    Marie    How- 

as    numerous    visits   to    institutions    in    the  ard  Cobb.                                                     ^Hp 

vicinity  of  Boston  carrying  on  work  for  the  Music  in  schools  for  the  blind.     Mr.  Paul 

blind.     Ul  is  a  regular  course  of  the  Har-  Luther  McFerrin. 

vard  Graduate  School  of  Education,  requir-  General  and  specific  problems  in  schools 

ing  written  reports,  a  final  term  paper,  and  for  the  blind.     Miss  Oberly. 

a  three-hour  examination.     For  persons  al-  All   of   the  instructors   and  most  of   the 

ready  holding  a  bachelor's  degree  it  counts  pupils   lived   at   the   Tennessee    School    for 

as  one  of  sixteen  half  courses  towards  the  the  Blind, 

degree  of  Master  of  Education.  I.  S.  WamplKR. 

The  course  will  begin  on  Friday,  October  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind.    A  very  in- 

2,  at  four  o'clock,  and  will  meet  weekly  on  teresting  and  helpful  three  weeks'  summer 

Fridays  and   Saturdays   (except  during  the  course  was  conducted  in  the  Illinois  School 

Christmas  recess),  up  to  and  including  Sat-  for   the    Blind   at   Jacksonville   during   the 

urday,  January  16.     It  will  be  accompanied,  month  of  June.     Thirty  teachers,  all  from 

and    followed   during  the   second   semester,  the  Illinois  school,  were  enrolled, 

by  the  Special  Methods  Course  on  teaching  The  instructors  who  conducted  the  three 

blind  children,  which  includes  lectures,  read-  courses  were  Dr.  Frieda  K.  Merry,  Super- 

ing,  observation  in  the  different  departments  visor  of  the  Department  of  Special  Studies 

of  Perkins  Institution,  and  practice  teaching  at  Perkins ;  Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  Su- 

under  supervision.  pervisor  of   Educational    Research    of    the 

The  fee  for  the  Harvard  Course  is  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind ;  and 
$40.00,  payable  on  registration,  to  Harvard  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld  of  the  Israel- 
University.  Boarding  arrangements  at  the  itisches  Blinden-Institut,  Vienna,  Austria, 
School  are  possible  for  a  very  limited  num-  who  during  the  past  nine  months  has  been 
ber  of  students,  and  may  be  made  by  cor-  engaged    in    psychological    and    educational 
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study    in    connection    with    the    American  We   are   glad   to   publish   the    following, 

schools  for  the  blind.  ¥M which  has  been  submitted  for  the  purpose 

Dr.  Merry's  very  inspiring  series  of  lee-  jf  by  Congressman  Sol  Bloom  of  the  State  of 
tures  related  to  the  Psychological  and  Edu-   '  New  York,  who  is  Associate  Director  of  the 

cational  Problems  in  the  Elementary  Grades.  United  States  Commission  for  the  Celebra- 

The  course   which   Miss   Maxfield   offered,  tion  of  the  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of 

The  Psychology  of  the  Blind  as  It  Relates  the  Birth  of  George  Washington: 
to   Education,   was  based   on  years   of   re-  "Teachers   of  braille  students   should  be 

search  and  experimental    work    with    blind  greatly  interested  in  the  efforts  of  the  Braille 

children.     Dr.  Lowenfeld  delivered  ten  lee-  Department  of   the   United   States   George 

tures  pertaining  to  the  General   Education  Washington    Bicentennial     Commission    to 

and  Vocational  Training  of  the  Blind.  prepare  all  groups  of  people  without  sight 

During  the  three  weeks'  course,  each  to  participate  in  the  Bicentennary  of  Wash- 
morning,  from  nine  to  twelve,  was  devoted  ington's  birth.  The  school  projects  are  espe- 
to  formal  lectures,  while  the  afternoons  and  daily  full  and  rich  in  educational  qualities, 
evenings  were  given  to  study  and  confer-  "A  selected  number  of  the  sixteen  pamph- 
ences  pertaining  to  special  problems.  lets  from  the  Honor  to  George  Washington 

The  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  series,  edited  by  Dr.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart 
pursuing  the  courses  was  very  marked,  and  and  published  by  the  Commission,  each  treat- 
each,  from  his  study  and  from  his  years  of  ing  a  separate  interest  or  achievement  of  the 
teaching  experience,  entered  into  the  discus-  first  President,  will  be  printed  in  braille  and 
sions  with  zest  and  animation,  all  of  which  distributed  proportionally  to  the  libraries, 
resulted  in  an  exchange  of  ideas  beneficial  schools,  and  braille  classes.  It  is  hoped  that 
to  the  whole  group.  Heretofore,  the  teach-  a  Bicentennial  periodical  will  be  issued  dur- 
ers  of  the  Illinois  school  have  taken  summer  ing  the  school  term,  prior  to  the  beginning 
courses  in  various  colleges  and  universities,  0f  the  bicentennary  season.  The  contents  of 
selecting  such  subjects  as  might  help  them  this  little  pamphlet  should  be  the  essence  of 
most  in  their  respective  classrooms,  but  at  student  participation.  It  should  contain 
the  close  of  this  summer  course  all  realized  fragments  of  history,  Colonial  music  selec- 
that  the  three  instructors,  from  their  years  tions,  short  plays,  relative  book  reviews,  con- 
of  study,  research  work,  and  teaching  ex-  tests,  news  of  radio  features,  and  current 
perience,  gave  them  much  valuable  informa-  events  from  the  school  organization.  Also 
tion,  all  of  which  will  result  in  greater  efri-  it  is  planned  that  Revolutionary  campaign 
ciency  in  the  classroom.  maps  will  be  embossed. 

Readers  of  The  Teachers  Forum  who  are  «it  is  hoped  that  the  teachers  will  volun- 

interested   in   having   complete    outlines   of  teer  their  part  in  reading  the  quantity  of 

the  courses  and  lectures  may  obtain  them  material  that  can  not  be  printed  in  braille, 

from    the    American    Foundation    for    the  ancj  W{H  encourage  the  students  to  carry  out 

Blind,  their  patriotic  programs,    It  is  further  mo\5t 

Robert  W.  Woolston.  strenuously  urged  that  teachers  link  their 

classes  with  schools  and  organizations   for 

The    standard   of   excellence   set   by   the  the  seeing,  for  the  obvious  abundant  advan- 

Sight-Saving  Review  in  its  first  number  is  tages  implied." 

maintained  in  the  second  (June,  1931).    Es-  


pecially  noteworthy  articles  are  "The  Eyes  The   July   number  of   The   New  Beacon 

in  Childhood"  by  Dr.  J.  Milton  Griscom  and  is  full  of  good  material,  the  articles  about 

"Prevention  of  Blindness  in  India"  by  C.  G.  Dr.  E.  E.  Allen  and    Educational  Research 

Henderson.  being  of  special  interest. 
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We  announce  with  pleasure  the  appear- 
ance this  month  of  a  braille  edition  of  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind.  Although  this  edi- 
tion will  be  somewhat  abridged,  nevertheless 
it  will  contain  much  that  will  be  of  direct 
interest  and  value  to  educators  without  sight. 
The  subscription  price  is  $0.40  a  year.  Braille 
readers  who  are  professional  members  of 
the  Foundation  may  receive  this  edition  of 
the  Outlook  with  their  membership  by  writ- 
ing to  the  Editor  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  at  the  Foundation's  address. 


The  Teachers  Forum  takes  this  opportu- 
nity of  extending  its  welcome  to  Mr.  Gabriel 
Farrell,  the  new  Director  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  upon  his  entrance  into  our  special 
field  of  work.  No  matter  what  an  individ- 
ual's own  personal  abilities  may  be,  it  is 
never  easy  to  be  the  successor  to  a  great 
man.  Dr.  Allen  in  his  many  years  of 
service  in  work  for  the  blind  has  left  the 
imprint  of  his  personality  and  his  ideals  not 
only  locally,  but  almost  universally.  Mr. 
Farrell's  position  will  not  be  an  easy  one 
for  some  time.  It  therefore  behooves  all 
of  us  to  give  him  our  whole-hearted  co- 
operation, not  only  for  his  sake  but  for 
that  of  the  education  of  the  blind  as  a  whole. 
Although  our  contact  with  Mr.  Farrell  has 
been  limited,  nevertheless  upon  the  few  occa- 
sions when  we  have  had  opportunity  to  talk 
with  him  we  have  been  very  much  impressed 
by  his  wholesome  attitude  toward  people 
without  sight.  We  have  also  greatly  appre- 
ciated his  high  estimate  of  Dr.  Allen. 


Beginning  with  this  issue  a  number  of 
additional  braille  contractions  are  being  used 
in  the  braille  edition  of  the  Forum. 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Middleton 
of  Greenfield,  Illinois,  for  the  following  in- 
formation and  comments  on  Spanish  maga- 
zines published  in  braille : 

Correo  Braille  Hispano- Americano;  pub- 
lished by  American  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  74 
rue  Lauriston,  Paris,  France.  Subscription 
price,   $0.50  per   year    (to   cover   postage). 

Revista  Braille  Hispano-Americano ;  pub- 
lished at  No.  4  Ortigesa,  Barcelona,  Spain. 
Subscription  price,  approximately  $1.00  per 
year. 

Hacia  la  Luz ;  published  by  Biblioteca 
para  Ciegos,  502  Pedermera,  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina.  Subscription  price,  $3.00  per 
year. 

Ayudato  Revista  Braille ;  published  by 
Colegio  Nacional  para  Ciegos,  69  Castel- 
anna,  Madrid,  Spain.  Subscription  price, 
approximately  $1.25  per  year. 


The  attention  of  all  educators  of  the  blind 
is  called  to  an  article  by  Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt 
in  the  June,  1931,  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
on  the  contributions  of  Dr.  Edward  Ellis 
Allen  to  the  welfare  of  people  without  sight. 
Every  educator  should  be  familiar  with  the 
contents  of  this  article. 


An  article  by  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  "A 
Survey  of  the  Work  for  the  Blind  in  the 
United  States  from  Its  Beginning  until 
July,  1926,"  has  been  put  into  braille  and 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press  for  $0.50.  It  was  originally  presented 
as  a  paper  at  the  Tennessee  meeting  of  the 
A.  A.  I.  B.  in  1926,  and  appears  in  ink  print 
in  the  Proceedings. 
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Maps  from  the  Illinois  School  for 
the  Blind 

Size  of  maps,  13"  x  17".  A  "unit"  equals 
one  map  sheet  with  key  sheets  attached.  One 
unit,  wire-stitched,  mailed  separately,  $0.40. 
Less  than  one  dozen  separate  units,  $0.25. 
Per  dozen  separate  units,  sent  collect,  $2.00. 
Volume  I.    The  United  States $2.50 

(a)  The  World 

(b)  North  America 

(c)  U.  S.— Physical 

(d)  U.  S.— Political 

(e)  U.  S. — General 

(f)  Northeastern  States 

(g)  Mass.,  R.  I.,  and  Conn, 
(h)   Del.,  Maryland,  etc. 

(i)    Greater  New  York  City 
(j)    Nbrthern  Central  States 
(k)   Southern  States 
(1)    Western  States 
Volume  II.    The  Americas $2.25 

(a)  The  World 

(b)  North  America 

(c)  U.  S.— Physical 

(d)  Canada 

(e)  Mexico 

(f)  Central  America 

(g)  South  America — Physical 
(h)   South  America — Political 
(i)    South  America — General 
(j)    Northern  South  America 
(k)   Southern  South  America 

Volume  III.    Europe $2.25 

(a)  Europe — Physical 

(b)  Europe — Political 

(c)  Europe — General 

(d)  The  British  Isles 

(e)  Belgium,  France,  etc. 

(f)  Germany,  Poland,  etc. 

(g)  Austria,  Italy,  etc. 
(h)  Russia 

Volume  IV.    Asia  and  the  Islands $2.25 

(a)  Asia — General 

(b)  Southwestern  Asia 

(c)  India  and  Indo-China 

(d)  China 

(e)  Japan 

(f )  East  Indies  and  the  Philippines 

(g)  Australia 


Volume  V.    Africa $2.00 

(a)  Africa — Physical 

(b)  Africa — Political 

(c)  Africa — General 

(d)  Northeastern  Africa 

(e)  Northwestern  Africa 

(f)  Southern  Africa 

Volume  VI.    Illinois $2.00 

(a)  Illinois — Physical 

(b)  Larger  Cities 

(c)  Cities  over  10,000 

(d)  Northern  Counties 

(e)  Central  Northeastern  Counties 

(f)  Central  Northwestern  Counties 

(g)  Central  Southeastern  Counties 
(h)   Central  Southwestern  Counties 
(i)    Southeastern  Counties 

(j)    Southwestern  Counties 
(k)   Southern  Counties 
(Showing  cities  and  towns  over  1000, 
and  rivers.) 


An  excellent  quarterly,  Understanding  the 
Child,  is  published  for  the  Massachusetts 
public  school  teachers.  The  Massachusetts 
Society  for  Mental  Hygiene,  3  Joy  Street, 
Boston,  accepts  subscriptions  at  $1.00  a  year. 


I  do  not  know  that  I  could  make  entirely 
clear  to  an  outsider  the  pleasure  I  have  in 
teaching.  I  had  rather  earn  my  living  by 
teaching  than  in  any  other  way.  In  my 
mind,  teaching  is  not  merely  a  life  work, 
a  profession,  an  occupation,  a  struggle;  it 
is  a  passion.     I  love  to  teach. 

I  love  to  teach  as  a  painter  loves  to  paint, 
as  a  musician  loves  to  play,  as  a  singer  loves 
to  sing,  as  a  strong  man  rejoices  to  run  a 
race.  Teaching  is  an  art — an  art  so  great 
and  so  difficult  to  master  that  a  man  or 
woman  can  spend  a  long  life  at  it  without 
realizing  much  more  than  his  limitations  and 
mistakes,  and  his  distance  from  the  ideal. 

But  the  main  aim  of  my  happy  days  has 
been  to  become  a  good  teacher,  just  as  every 
architect  wishes  to  be  a  good  architect  and 
every  professional  poet  strives  toward  per- 
fection. 

— William  Lyon  Phelps. 
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Readers  of  the  Forum  may  be  interested 
in  having  a  list  of  the  schools  for  the  colored 
blind  in  the  United  States,  The  following 
schools  are  separate  institutions,  connected 
in  no  way  with  schools  for  white  blind  chil- 
dren: 

Piney  Woods  Country  Life  School  for 
the  Colored  (Department  for  the  Blind), 
Piney  Woods,  Mississippi. 

Institute  for  Colored  Deaf,  Blind,  and 
Orphans,  Taft,  Oklahoma. 

Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
Blind  Colored  Youth,  Austin,  Texas. 

State  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind, 
Newport  News,  Virginia. 

School  for  the  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind, 
Institute,  West  Virginia. 

Those  schools  for  the  colored  blind  which 
are  under  the  same  management  as  schools 
for  white  blind  children  are  as  follows : 

School  for  Negro  Deaf  Mutes  and  Blind, 
Talladega,  Alabama. 

School  for  the  Colored  Blind,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 

School  for  the  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind, 
St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

School  for  Colored  Blind,  Macon,  Ga. 

School  for  the  Blind  (Department  for 
Colored),  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

School  for  the  Negro  Blind,  Scotlandville, 
Louisiana. 

School  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf 
Mutes,  Overlea,  Maryland. 

State  School  for  the  Colored  Blind  and 
Deaf,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  (Depart- 
ment for  the  Colored),  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

School  for  the  Blind  (Colored  Depart- 
ment),  Nashville,  Tennessee. 


The  American  Red  Cross  has  prepared  a 
radio  log  in  braille,  which  lists  all  radio  sta- 
tions in  the  United  States,  giving  call  let- 
ters, city,  kilocycles,  meters,  and  watt  power. 
It  may  be  obtained  for  $0.30  from  Mrs. 
Bruce  Clark,  American  Red  Cross,  315  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York  City. 


"Then  and  Now:  A  Pageant  Play,"  by 
Dr.  R.  S.  French,  presented  at  the  Califor- 
nia School  last  May,  is  published  in  the 
Fourth  Biennial  Report  of  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind.  It  gives  an  idea  of 
the  beginnings  of  work  for  the  blind,  and 
includes  in  its  different  acts  such  characters 
as  Valentin  Hauy,  Denis  Diderot,  Mile. 
Maria  von  Paradis,  Louis  XVI,  Claude 
Montal,   and   Louis   Braille. 


Miss  Marion  Kappes,  who  was  formerly 
a  teacher  of  music  to  the  blind  in  the  New 
York  Institute  and  later  in  the  Cleveland 
Public  Schools,  received  her  master's  degree 
at  Western  Reserve  University  last  year. 
She  is  at  present  engaged  in  research  and 
literary  work  in  Evanston,  Illinois. 


Miss  Agnes  Burke  is  instructor  in  the 
Primary  Department  of  the  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 


Mr.  Neal  F.  Quimby  is  physical  director 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind  in  Overbrook. 


At  last  French  braille  readers  can  realize 
their  anticipations  of  five  long  years !  The 
famous  French  dictionary  La  Petit  La- 
rousse,  which  contains  twenty-two  volumes 
of  200  pages  each  and  which  has  long  been 
a  vital  necessity,  has  just  been  published  by 
the  American  Braille  Press  and  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  them. 


Dr.  Frieda  Kief er  Merry  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  readers  of  The  Teachers  Forum. 


We  take  this  opportunity  to  correct  an 
error  which  crept  into  the  notes  about  con- 
tributors in  the  May  number.  Dr.  Berthold 
Lowenfeld  is  an  instructor  at  the  Israelit- 
isches  Blinden-Institut  in  Vienna,  not  a  for- 
mer student  as  we  stated. 
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THE  AUSTRIAN  SCHOOL  OF  TODAY 

Berthold  Lowenfeld 

The    methods    used    in    the    elementary  special  methods  to  compensate  as  much  as 

school  system  of  pre-war  Austria  are  char-  possible  for  the  handicaps  of  their  pupils, 
acterized   best   by   the   term    "Lernschule,"         Aside  from  the  influence  from  special  and 

school  of  learning  or  school  of  studying.  progressive  schools,  the  most  important  came 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  this  word  in  from  the  growing  science  of  psychology, 
order  to  give  a  better  understanding  of  our  Child  psychology  particularly,  shows  that 
present  status.  Every  method  of  teaching  proper  teaching  methods  must  first  and  fore- 
must  take  account  of  two  facts :  first,  what  most  consider  the  personality  of  the  child, 
is  to  be  taught— the  subject-matter  of  teach-  since  the  child  is  not  a  small  kind  of  man 
ing ;  second,  how  it  is  to  be  taught — the  Dut  an  individual  who  is  a  law  unto  himself, 
method  of  teaching.  The  subject-matter  of  And  so  the  child  has  become  the  center  of 
teaching  has  not  changed  fundamentally,  teaching,  and  all  work  is  done  in  accordance 
since  it  has  always  been  the  purpose  of  ele-  witn  the  motto  "Padagogik  vom  Kinde  aus," 
mentary  schools  to  give  children  the  neces-  or  pedagogy  from  the  child.  Methods  used 
sary  amount  of  general  knowledge  before  most  successfully  with  adults  are  not  always 
they  begin  to  specialize  in  the  higher  grades,  adaptable  for  use  with  children,  because 
The  word  "Lernschule"  denotes  the  method  these  methods  are  based  on  the  mentality  of 
of  teaching ;  it  means  that  the  child  was  adults,  which  is  entirely  different  from  that 
forced  to  learn  what  the  teacher  told  him  or  oi  the  child.  The  child's  conceptions  and 
what  was  to  be  learned  from  books.  The  ideas  and  his  way  of  thinking  are  quite  dis- 
particular  characteristics  of  each  child's  mind  tinct.  Thus  the  ''Lernschule"  was  changed 
were  neglected,  and  he  was  filled  with  ready-  by  our  "Schulref  orm"  into  the  "Arbeits- 
made  knowledge.  It  was  the  kind  of  learn-  schule"  or  activity  school, 
ing  used  by  adults.  All  school  work  must  fulfil  two  different 

The  principles  of  the  "Schulref orm"   in  purposes:  first,  it  must  instruct  the  child, 

Austria,  especially  in  Vienna,  which  were  which  means  that  the  necessary  amount  of 

quite  generally  introduced  after  the  revolu-  knowledge  and  training  must  be  given  him 

tion  of  1918,  did  not  originate  at  that  time,  in  the  best  possible  way;  second,  it  must 

Many  progressive  teachers  in  Germany  and  educate  the  child,  which  means  that  he  must 

in  parts  of  the   former  Austro-Hungarian  be  able  to  fit  into  social  life.     This  second 

Monarchy  had  been  deeply  interested  in  the  factor  was  almost  entirely  neglected  in  the 

development  of  modern  methods,  and  teach-  "Lernschule."    Formerly  the  class  consisted 

ers   in   special   schools   made  very   valuable  of  the  teacher  and  a  number  of  pupils.    The 

contributions  to  the  building  up  of  a  modern  first  taught,  the  others  learned,  but  there  was 

educational  system.     It  seems  quite  natural  no  co-operation,  no  group  spirit  which  could 

that  the  special  schools  should  have  made  bring  them  together.    But  it  must  be  taken 

such  a  contribution,  because  teachers  of  blind  into  consideration  that  before  the  revolution 

and  other  handicapped  children  are  in  a  posi-  of    1918   Austria  was  an  autocratic  mon- 

tion  to  notice,  even  more  than  other  teachers,  archy  and  that  the  schools  of  every  country 

the  great  difference  between  the  mentality  are  somehow  a  mirror  of  the  prevailing  gov- 

of  children  and  that  of  adults,  and  the  fact  ernmental     system.     Correspondingly,     the 

that  children  do  not  fit  into  one  psychological  modern  Austrian  teacher  of   today  knows 

mold    but    have    different    individualities,  quite  well  that  he  must  build  up  the  right 

These  teachers  also  are  obliged  to  look  for  social  attitude  in  his  pupils,  and  that  this  is 
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one  of  his  main  tasks.     Our  school  classes  profitable  for  the  group.  To  be  sure,  he  knows 

are  now  working  groups,  working  units,  and  there    are    certain    subjects    around    which 

since  the  teacher  is   the  most   experienced  he  must  prepare  the  "concentration  theme" 

member  he  becomes  the  guiding  friend  and  if  they  are  to  be  given  the  necessary  atten- 

helper.  tion.     For   instance,   reading,   writing,   and 

The  "Schulreform"  developed  three  prin-  arithmetic  require  a  certain  amount  of  train- 

ciples  of  method :  ing  which  is  not  to  be  attained  within  the 

1.  The  principle  of  self -activity.  This  limit  of  the  units.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
principle  is  quite  the  opposite  of  any  occur-  year  the  teacher  elaborates  a  plan  of  all  the 
ring  in  the  former  "Lernschule."  That  which  projects  he  wants  to  develop  during  the  year, 
stays  in  the  child's  mind  is  not  that  which  he  but  he  is  free  to  choose  the  time  he  thinks 
has  been  taught  about  something  discovered  is  best  to  spend  on  them.  Furthermore,  he 
by  another  person,  but  what  he  actively  ac-  has  to  reserve  a  certain  number  of  hours  a 
quires  through  his  own  efforts.  The  child  week  for  subjects  requiring  special  training, 
himself  must  be  allowed  to  experiment  and  but  he  may  do  that  during  the  best  time  and 
observe.  In  this  way  he  can  develop  person-  occasion  which  is  offered  during  the  class- 
ality  and  is  not  confined  entirely  to  mechan-  work  on  the  different  projects,  or  concentra- 
ical  repetition.  Activity  includes  also  ex-  tion  themes.  In  this  way  the  child  has  re- 
pression of  all  kinds,  not  only  through  Ian-  terials  and  freedom  for  developing  his  intel- 
guage  in  talking  and  writing,  but  through  ligence  and  understanding  without  neglecting 
drawing,  clay  modeling,  music,  etc.  Herein  the  necessary  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
lies  the  origin  of  the  so-called  Kinderart  3.  The  principle  of  accustomed  environ- 
(  children's  art).  The  uninfluenced  drawings  ment.  In  the  "Arbeitsschule"  the  child  is 
of  children  who  are  trying  to  express  their  the  center,  and  therefore  the  things  in  his 
own  vivid  experiences  become  really  artistic,  immediate  environment  are  the  ones  which 
and  the  child  becomes  creative.  Of  course,  are  treated  most,  and  are  the  best  ones  with 
handwork  of  all  sorts  has  its  proper  place  which  to  start.  Children  bring  their  life  and 
in  this  scheme.  interests  into  class,  and  this  is  not  the  place 

2.  The  principle  of  concentrated  instruc-  to  reject  them  and  to  constrain  the  children 
tion.  Division  of  the  teaching  into  different  into  prescribed  lessons.  Those  interests  are 
subjects,  such  as  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  basis  for  all  further  work.  The  teacher 
geography,  and  history,  is  contradictory  to  has  only  to  confine  them  to  certain  limits 
the  way  a  child  thinks.  It  is  entirely  arti-  and  to  enrich  the  experience  of  the  children 
ficial  to  teach  subjects,  which  divide  the  nat-  in  order  to  get  useful  results.  He  may  start 
ural  units  presented  in  daily  life,  however  with  the  home  and  with  the  school,  and  pro- 
necessary  specialization  may  be  for  scien-  ceed  to  the  city  and  the  nation  in  which  the 
tific  purposes.    Therefore  the  curriculum  of  school  is  located. 

the  elementary  schools  does  not  prescribe  the  A  few  typical  units  are :  Lighting  through 

division  of  the  course  into  different  subjects,  the  Ages,  Our  City  Hall,  Water  in  Different 

but,  instead,  large  units  of  classwork  become  Forms,  etc.    In  order  to  observe  all  kinds  of 

the  backbone  of  the  elementary  curriculum,  life    and    to    gather    material    directly,    the 

Of  course,  the  division  of  school  hours  into  groups  very  often — perhaps  once  a  week — 

separate  lessons  is  also  abandoned,  and  the  make  study  excursions,  which  are  thoroughly 

group  of  children — class  is  not  the  right  ex-  planned  by  the  teacher  in  advance.    In  Vien- 

pression  for  such  a  working  community —  nese  streets  or  in  prominent  places  you  can 

may  work  on  one  unit  for  days  or  weeks,  as  see  many  classes  with  their  teachers  on  ordi- 

long  as  the  children  are  interested,  the  gath-  nary  school  days,  and  the  wealth  of  material 

ered  material  lasts,  and  the  teacher  finds  it  which  life  has  to  offer  is  thus  brought  into 
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the  classroom  and  utilized  there  in  the  best  they  can  throw  little  stones  from  the  bridge 

way.    Parenthetically,  the  effect  upon  the  at-  to  hear  the  distance,  can  feel  the  current  of 

titude  of  the  working  people  toward  these  the  water,  etc.     When  they  come  back  to 

children  is  a  splendid  one.     I  know  by  my  their  classroom,  there  is  plenty  of  material 

own  experience  that  factories  and  workmen  gathered  for  utilization  in  all  subjects.    And 

are  co-operating  splendidly  with  the  teacher  it  is  the  same  with  all  the  other  possibilities 

in  showing  even  blind  children  whatever  can  offered  by  study  excursions. 
be  of  interest  to  them.    It  was  not  that  way         As  a  fourth  principle,  which  is  especially 

some  ten  years  ago.     And  so  life  is  not  important  for  our  methods,  I  want  to  add : 
merely    brought    into   the    school,    but    the         4.     The  principle   of  "Konkretisierung." 

school  itself  is  life.  This  means  that  all  subjects  must  be  taught 

It  is  natural  that  the  schools  for  the  blind  as  concretely  as  possible.  All  investigators 
should  follow  these  principles  with  only  agree  that  the  blind  have  a  tendency  to  use 
slight  changes.  It  stands  to  reason  that  blind  imaginative  or  substitutive  ideas  to  a  much 
children  cannot  express  themselves  by  means  larger  extent  than  seeing  persons.  Since 
of  drawings,  but  an  experience  of  almost  these  ideas  correspond  with  the  concrete 
ten  years  at  the  Jewish  Institute  for  the  things,  they  may  lead  the  blind  into  a  world 
Blind  in  Vienna  has  shown  that  modeling  in  entirely  different  from  the  real  one.  There- 
clay  takes  the  place  of  drawing  for  them,  fore,  it  is  one  of  the  main  tasks  of  the  educa- 
The  value  of  modeling  lies  not  only  in  the  tion  of  the  blind  to  furnish  the  sightless  with 
field  of  creative  art,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  as  much  concrete  experience  as  possible  in 
also  opens  possibilities  for  controlling  and  order  to  avoid  such  incomplete  or  incorrect 
correcting  the  perceptions  and  ideas  of  blind  ideas.  For  this  purpose,  all  schools  for  the 
children.  It  is  surprising  how  often  our  blind  have,  more  or  less,  large  collections  of 
children  use  only  imperfect  and  incorrect  object-teaching  material,  which  is  used  when 
ideas  even  of  those  things  which  are  in  the  an  observation  in  real  life  is  impossible  or 
sphere  of  their  direct  control.  Modeling  also  incomplete,  and  whenever  it  is  necessary  to 
results  in  a  better  ability  to  observe  objects  deepen  or  renew  the  observation. 
in  their  totality  as  well  as  in  details.  The  elementary  school  has  another  aim  to 

The  second  principle,  the  principle  of  con-  accomplish  in  view  of  the  later  subjects  in 

centrated  instruction,  is  one  which  can  be  the  higher  grades,  where  the  pupils  really 

followed   in   special   schools   as  well  as  in  have  to  study.     Children  have  to  be  taught 

others.      Concerning    study    excursions,    it  to  study,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 

seems  to  me  that  they  are  even  more  impor-  in  the  last  two    years    of    the    elementary 

tant  for  blind  children  than  for  those  who  school  the  process  of  learning  should  be  ini- 

see.     We  all  know  how  limited  the  blind  tiated,  because  the  ability  to  learn,  to  study, 

child  is  in  his  field  of  direct  experience.    He  is  the  foundation  for  all  further  school  work, 

has  to  be  brought  into  direct  contact  with  In   the   first  years   of    "Schulreform"   this 

that  which  the  seeing  child  can  observe  from  point  was  very  often  neglected.    The  result 

a  distance.     It  certainly  is  not  the  same  to  was  that  the  children  did  not  know  how  to 

him  whether  the  teacher  describes,  a  river  in  study,  because  to  understand  does  not  neces- 

the  classroom  or  takes  his  pupils  to  a  real  sarily  mean  to  know.    Knowing  implies  also 

one,  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  use  all  preservation  of  the  acquired  facts,  and  that 

their  senses  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  vivid  is  obtained  by  the  process  of  learning, 
impression.    They  can    hear    the    running         The   "Schulreform"   in   Austria   follows, 

water,  can  estimate  the  distance  from  one  as  I  have  tried  to  report,  the  development  of 

bank  to  the  other,  and  can  verify  their  esti-  the  child  from  play  to  comprehension,  and 

mates  by  crossing  on  a  bridge  or  in  a  boat ;  thence  to  the  proper  learining  attitude. 
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OPPORTUNITY  AND  ADJUSTMENT  ROOMS  OF  THE 

TEXAS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

WlUJAM  E.  Aixen 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  he  cannot  benefit  from  the  training  offered, 
recommend  Opportunity  and  Adjustment  Great  care  should  be  used  jn  selecting 
Rooms  for  adoption  in  every  school  for  the  teachers  for  this  department.  The  Texas 
blind,  since  the  size  of  the  institution  is  a  5chool  employs  a  head  teacher,  who  is  as- 
great  factor  in  determining  the  value  of  such  sisted  by  one  teacher  in  literary  work,  one 
a  department.  I  shall  attempt  only  to  set  part-time  teacher  in  sewing,  one  part-time 
forth  the  character  of  work,  the  types  of  teacher  in  the  boys' shop,  and  part-time  teach- 
pupils,  the  curriculum,  the  methods  em-  ers  in  physical  training.  It  is  evident  that 
ployed,  and  the  economic  benefits  which  have  the  type  of  pupil  placed  in  this  department 
accrued  to  the  Texas  School  from  having  requires  a  maximum  of  attention  as  well  as 
carried  on  this  work  for  a  period  of  four  intelligent  guidance.  On  this  account  the 
years.  Also,  I  shall  suggest  the  type  of  nead  teacher  should  see  to  it  that  the  child 
teacher  under  whose  supervision  this  room  reCeives  this  attention  at  the  hands  of  all 
should  be  placed.  those  who  are  assisting  her.     This  teacher 

The  Opportunity  and  Adjustment  Rooms  should  have  had  courses  in  mental  hygiene> 
are  for  the  children  who  are  misfits  in  the  mental  testinS>  and  student  accounting,  and 
grades.  For  instance,  pupils  who  are  tern-  this  specialized  training  should  be  coupled 
porarily  unable  to  do  the  work  of  any  regu-  with  an  abundance  of  personality  and  pa- 
lar  class  are  placed  in  this  department  until  tience  of  a  ^  whlch  wl11  serve  to  lead  the 
their  difficulties  are  adjusted.  Bright  pupils  PuPlL  No  teacher  who  resorts  to  the  dnvmS 
may  thus  sometimes  catch  up  with  the  grade  method  should  be  emPloyed  in  thls  work- 
ahead  without  skipping  any  essential  ma-  The  course  of  study  is  elastic  and  broad 
terial.  Likewise,  pupils  entering  the  school  enough  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  each 
for  the  blind  who  have  reached  the  higher  individual.  In  fact,  there  is  no  definite  course 
grades  in  public  school  report  to  this  de-  of  study  for  this  department,  but  the  teacher 
partment  for  the  purpose  of  learning  braille  must  be  familiar  with  the  regular  course  of 
reading  and  writing.  At  the  same  time,  they  study  of  the  elementary  school.  And  wher- 
carry  on  their  regular  class  work  as  far  as  ever  possible  the  work  should  be  planned 
possible.  Pupils  who  are  mentally  deficient  and  adjusted  to  fit  and  supplement  the  work 
are  also  placed  in  these  rooms.  Every  effort  of  these  grades.  Special  attention  is  given 
is  made  to  determine  the  cause  of  their  back-  to  physical  education,  one  fifty-minute  period 
wardness.  Physical  examinations  and  men-  each  day  being  devoted  to  this  subject.  Em- 
tal  tests  are  given.  These  physical  examina-  phasis  is  placed  upon  the  forming  of  cor- 
dons are  conducted  by  a  physician  and  an  rect  habits  of  posture  and  of  personal  hy- 
oculist,  while  the  mental  tests  are  adminis-  giene.  A  workshop  is  maintained  in  connec- 
tered  by  a  psychiatrist  from  outside  the  tion  with  the  Opportunity  Rooms.  In  this 
school  as  well  as  by  the  teacher  herself.  Each  shop  the  boys  are  taught  to  seat  chairs,  to 
individual  is  given  instruction  in  such  stud-  make  household  and  commercial  brushes, 
ies  as  he  is  able  to  learn.  If  he  is  not  ready  and  art  fibre  furniture.  In  the  sewing  room 
for  a  grade  at  the  end  of  three  years,  he  is  the  girls  are  taught  practical  sewing.  In  most 
subject  to  dismissal.  He  may  be  dismissed  cases  we  have  found  it  highly  profitable  for 
before  this  time,  however,  if  it  is  found  that  each  pupil  to  devote  two  fifty-minute  periods 
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a  day  to  such  work,  since  all  work  of  this  5.     Children  who  do  not  make  progress 

nature  must  be  rigidly  supervised  in  order  in  the  tool  subjects  are  given  extra  instruc- 

that  material  may  not  be  wasted  and  that  tion  in  industrial  work, 

the  work  may  pass  inspection.  6.     And  finally,  the  saving  of  dollars  and 

The  report  which  is  sent  quarterly  to  the  cents  to  the  institution  is  surprising. 

parents  of  our  students  is  one  of  the  most  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Oppor- 

important   factors  in  this  work  because  it  tunity    Department    (September,    1927),    a 

may  cause  the  parents  to  misunderstand  the  student  spent  approximately  ten  years  in  this 

progress  of  the  child  entirely;  it  may  create  school  at  a  cost  of  $500  a  year>  regardless 

the  wrong  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  child  of  the  progress  which  he  made  in  the  tool 

concerning  his  own  ability;  or  it  may  cause  subjects.    At  the  present  time  it  is  possible 

the  teacher  to  spend  much  time  and  energy  to  cut  from  five  to  seven  years  from  the 

in  attempting  to  grade  the  work  of  each  ab-  school  life  of  a  mentally  deficient  child,  as 

normal  child  in  her  care,  particularly  since  well  as  to  offer  an  opportunity  of  saving  from 

the  child  is  doing  the  thing  for  which  he  is  four  t0  six  years  to  the  over_age  child  who 

best  adapted.  has  never  attended  school.     In  1927  there 

The    greatest    aim    of    the    Opportunity  were  thirty  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Oppor- 

Rooms  is  that  of   training  the  children  in  tunity  Department.    It  was  found  that  eight 

American  citizenship ;  they  must  be  taught  could  be  placed  in  the  grades,  at  a  saving  to 

to  live  in  a  world  of  seeing  people.     The  the  State  of  $8,500;  it  was  established  that 

home  room  assembly  is  devoted  to  giving  in-  five  should  be  dismissed  on  account  of  low 

struction  and  practice  in  those  simple  yet  mentality,  resulting  in  a  saving  of  $22,500. 

important    things    which    everyone    should  In  1928  there  were  forty-two  pupils  enrolled. 

know :  table  manners,  introductions,  invita-  Seven  were  placed  in  grades,  at  a  saving  of 

tions,  how  to  act  as  a  host  or  as  a  guest,  and  $7,000 ;  eight  were  dismissed  on  account  of 

how  to  act  in  a  public  gathering.    Also  this  low  mentality,  at  a  saving  of  $36,000.     In 

procedure  gives  the  school  an  opportunity  to  1929  there  were  thirty-eight  pupils  enrolled, 

observe  the  children  carefully,  so  that  it  may  Two  were  promoted — $3,250  saved ;  thirteen 

determine  whether  a  pupil  may  be  classified  were  dismissed  on  account  of  low  mental- 

with  normal  children,  whether  he  may  be  ity — $35,000  saved.    In  1930  the  enrollment 

placed  in  a  workshop  to  follow  some  voca-  was  thirty-six.     Four  were  placed  in  grades 

tion,  or  whether  he  must  be  dismissed  from  — $3,000  saved ;  six  were  dismissed  on  ac- 

school  because  of  mental  deficiency.  count    of    low    mentality — $17,500    saved. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  advantages  Total  amount  saved  by  promotions  in  the 

of  having  such  a  department  in  the  Texas  four-year    period,    $21,750.     Total    amount 

School  for  the  Blind :  saved   from   dismissals   on   account   of   low 

1.  Adolescent  pupils  are  eliminated  from  mentality,  $110,500.  Grand  total,  $132,250. 
the  primary  grades.  The  amount  saved  by  promotion  is  esti- 

2.  Pupils  are  grouped  according  to  abil-  mated  by  calculating,  at  $500  a  year,  the 
ity,  thus  producing  better  work  and  less  dis-  number  of  years  which  the  child  gained, 
couragement.  For  example :  Louis,  who  had  never  attended 

3.  Pupils  are  advanced  as  fast  as  they  school,  entered  our  institution  at  the  age  of 
accomplish  the  required  work,  and  are  placed  eighteen.  After  one  year  in  the  Opportunity 
in  a  grade.  Room,  he  was  placed  in  the  fourth  grade, 

4.  No  child  is  continued  in  a  subject  if  thus  saving  the  school  $1,500  for  three 
lack  of  interest  and  progress  is  shown  after  years'  tuition  (kindergarten,  first  and  second 
a  sufficient  trial.  grades). 
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The  amounts  estimated  as  saved  from  dis-  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  make  the  general 
missals  on  account  of  low  mentality  are  ar-  observation  that  an  Opportunity  and  Ad  just- 
rived  at  by  calculating  the  number  of  years  ment  Department  should  not  be  introduced 
which  the  child  would  have  had  to  remain  in  into  a  school  having  fewer  than  one  hun- 
school  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Op-  dred  pupils,  and  that  the  character  of  this 
portunity  and  Adjustment  Department  pre-  department  will  be  constantly  in  a  state  of 
vents  his  doing  so  or  makes  it  unnecessary,  evolution.  I  submit  this  history  of  the  work 
For  example :  Lula,  with  an  I.  Q.  of  48,  re-  done  in  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind  not 
mained  in  the  Opportunity  Room  for  two  as  a  perfect  model  for  others  to  imitate, 
years,  after  which  time  she  was  dismissed,  but  only  as  an  experience  which  may  be  of 
The  school  thus  saved  $4,000  for  the  eight  some  benefit  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
additional  years  which  she  would  have  spent  individual  differences  and  to  those  who  are 
there  under   former  conditions.  in  need  of  such  a  department. 

USE  OF  WORD  LISTS 

M.  Genevieve  Covins 

In  the  High  School  Department  of  The  they  are  accumulated  are  quite  different.   No 

Virginia  School  for  the  Blind,  it  has  been  effort  is  made  for  uniformity,  but  rather  it 

found  helpful,  especially  in  the  science,  ge-  is  individuality  which  is  encouraged.    Each 

ometry,    and    English   classes,    to   assemble  pupil  selects  from  his  reading  of  the  classics 

word  lists  throughout  the  session.     These  or  from  other  sources  such  new  words  or 

serve  a  very  particular  purpose  in  each  class,  short  phrases  as  personally  appeal  to  him. 

In  science  and  geometry,  words  of  signifi-  He  looks  these  up  in  the  dictionary  to  be 

cance  which  are  peculiar  to  those  subjects  sure  of  their  correct  meaning  and  usage;  he 

are  selected.     Each  pupil  assembles  his  own  then  begins  their  use  in  original  composition, 

list,  and  at  intervals  these  are  compared  for  both  oral  and  written.   His  list  grows  slowly, 

the  purpose  of  eliminating  superfluous  words  but  its  development  results  in  a  consistent 

or  adding  important  ones.     During  the  first  vocabulary-building  process, 

few  lessons  it  is  advisable  for  the  teacher  to  The  pupils  are  intensely  interested  in  the 

make  the  selections  and  give  the  words  to  building  of  these  word  lists.     It  motivates 

the  class  by  dictation.    The  pupils  will  soon  their  work,  stimulates  friendly  competition, 

be  able  to  differentiate  between  the  essential  and  results  in  clearer,  more  logical  thinking, 

and  the  non-essential.  It  helps,  too,  to  form  the  dictionary  habit 

These  lists  in  science  and  geometry  are  and  to  impress  upon  the  pupils  the  impor- 

headed  :   "Spell  correctly  and  define  or  iden-  tance  of  correct  word  usage. 

tify."     As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  

words  has  been  accumulated,  they  are  used  Informational  material  on  the  production 
for  rapid  review  work,  usually  by  dividing  and  manufacture  of  asbestos,  pearl  buttons, 
the  class  into  competitive  teams.  Splendid  paper,  pencils,  rope,  rubber,  and  zinc  has 
results  have  been  obtained  by  this  method,  been  bound  into  a  folder  entitled  "What  Do 
It  insures  accuracy  in  spelling  and  aids  the  You  Know  About  These — ?"  This  material 
pupil  to  think  straight  and  clearly.  All  defi-  was  originally  prepared  to  accompany  the  ex- 
nitions  are  formulated  in  class  by  the  indue-  hibits  on  these  subjects  which  the  Founda- 
tive  method,  making  them  as  brief  as  is  con-  tion  is  loaning  to  schools  which  desire  them, 
sistent  with  clearness.  The  complete  folder  may  be  obtained  with- 
in English,  both  the  process  of  acquiring  out  charge  by  writing  to  the  Editor  of  The 
these  word  lists  and  the  purposes  for  which  Teachers  Forum. 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  WORK  DONE  IN  THE  SYDNEY 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Marjorie  Nicholson 


Government  of  the  School 

The  Sydney  School  for  the  Blind  is  the 
only  school  of  its  kind  in  New  South  Wales. 
It  is  housed  in  the  New  South  Wales  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind,  and  comes  under  the  control  of  the 
hoard  of  directors  of  that  institution.  Al- 
though education  in  Australia  is  the  business 
of  the  States  and  is  free  and  compulsory,  in 
New  South  Wales  no  provision  is  made  for 
blind  or  deaf  children.  The  financial  source 
is  therefore  made  up  of  subscriptions,  spe- 
cial donations,  interest  from  invested  funds, 
school  fees,  and  a  grant  of  £450  from  the 
Government. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors the  Education  Department  of  New 
South  Wales  sends  two  inspectors  each  year 
to  report  on  the  work  done  in  both  the  blind 
and  deaf  schools. 

Number  of  Pupils 

In  the  blind  school  at  present  there  are  24 
girls  and  17  boys,  a  total  of  41  pupils,  all  of 
whom  are  in  residence.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  unusual  proportion  of  girls  to  boys 
is  a  quite  fortuitous  and  accidental  circum- 
stance. Our  usual  proportion,  as  viewed 
over  a  long  series  of  years,  is  approximate- 
ly 55%  boys,  45%  girls.  Of  the  children 
at  the  school  now,  12  girls  and  7  boys  have 
some  degree  of  sight.  Such  a  large  per- 
centage (46%)  of  partially  seeing  children 
in  a  school  for  the  blind  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  no  provision  is  made 
in  the  State  schools  for  this  group.  It  is 
questionable  whether  or  not  their  presence 
here  is  detrimental  to  their  future  lives  as 
citizens.  Although  they  are  educated  as 
blind  children,  some  of  them  at  least  will 
have  to  compete  in  a  seeing  world  with  see- 


ing workers  on  entering  the  field  of  indus- 
try. Yet  if  such  children  were  to  remain 
in  schools  for  the  seeing,  where  classes  are 
large  (40  to  60,  or  even  more),  they  would 
inevitably  suffer  some  neglect.  Teachers  of 
large  classes  are  unable  to  give  individual 
pupils  special  attention.  Since  the  varia- 
bility in  ages  and  achievement  of  the  19 
partially  seeing  children  attending  does  not 
warrant  the  formation  of  special  classes,  for 
educational  purposes  they  must  be  classed 
as  "blind." 

An  added  complication  arises  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  compulsory  system  of 
attendance  for  blind  children.  Consequently 
many  valuable,  early,  educational  years  are 
frequently  lost.  The  school  lives  of  some 
children  are  begun  at  the  age  of  eleven  in- 
stead of  five.  Our  method  of  dealing  with 
such  a  situation  is  to  distribute  the  partially 
seeing  children  throughout  the  school  on  an 
age-intelligence-attainment  basis;  and  each 
of  them  is  treated  by  his  or  her  teacher  as 
a  particular  and  individual  problem.  Thus 
the  grouping  is  more  homogeneous  from  an 
attainment  point  of  view  than  it  would  be 
were  the  partially  seeing  made  into,  say,  two 
groups.  For  such  would  be  the  division, 
there  being  five  teachers  in  charge  of  the 
general  and  musical  education  of  forty-one 
children. 

Bund  Babies 

The  only  preschool  training  of  blind  babies 
who  are  likely  to  become  future  pupils  is 
carried  on  by  the  parents  or  guardians.  Free 
advice  is  given  personally  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, or  printed  information  is  forwarded 
in  cases  where  blind  babies  can  be  located. 
There  is  no  equivalent  here  of  the  Sunshine 
Homes  for  Blind  Babies,  which  are  an  ad- 
mirable branch  of  the  N.  I.  B.  in  England. 
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High  School  Training  (basket-making,   chair-caning,   coiled   raffia 

As   I   am   not   well  acquainted  with  the  work,  knitting  and  bead  work),  but  these 

high  school  training  in  America,  it  is  im-  are  taught  purely  as  hand  training, 

possible  to  make  a  true  comparison  between  Placement  Work 

American  and  Australian  conditions.    I  be-  Vocational  guidance  and  placement  of  ex- 

lieve  that  the  standard  of  our  high  schools  pupils  does  nQt  rest  b  the  hands  of  any  com, 

is  higher  than  that  of  the  corresponding  sec-  mittee#     What€ver  is  done  in  this  direction 

ondary  schools  of  America;  but  I  cannot  be  comes  voluntarily  from  the  superintendent 

dogmatic  on  that  point.    As  far  as  the  Syd-  of  the  Institution  and  the  teaching  staff  of 

ney  Blind   School   is  concerned,   secondary  the  BHnd  School  but  it  does  nQt  ^^  tQ 

education  is  followed  up  if  and  when  there  anything  great     For  most  blind  people  the 

are  children  capable  of  benefiting  by  it.  That  only  opening  {s  at  the   Sydney   Industrial 

situation  has  arisen  in  the  past  and  will  arise  BHnd  Institution>     Thus  the  fidd  of  choice 

in  the  near  future.    But  it  must  be  remem-  ig  narrQW  indeed>     Unfortunateiy  we  have 

bered  that  the  average  school  period  of  the  no   national   and   powerful   nnanciai   body, 

blind  child  in  New     South  Wales  is  only  similar  tQ  the  Canadian  organization,  that 

about  six  years.    Owing  to  the  advanced  age  can  gtand  behind  the  capable  bHnd  of  the 

at  which  school  life  for  some  begins,  and  State<    We  haye  yet  tQ  force  the  industrial, 

the  condition,  liable  to  suspension  in  special  commercial>  and  intellectual  public  to  rec- 

circumstances,  that  it  shall  end  at  the  age  Qgnize  the  abiHty  of  many  blind  people  tQ 

of   from   16  to  17,  the  standard  of  work  compete  SlUCCessfully  alongside  their  seeing 

done  by  the  senior  classes  varies  from  year  fellow-workers 

to  year,  though  the  variation  lies  rather  be-  

tween  very  high  and  high,  than  between  high  In  her  capacity  as  Supervisor  of  the  De- 

and  rather  low.     During  the  last  few  years  partment    of    Special    Studies,    Dr.    Frieda 

two    totally   blind   boys,    after   preliminary  Kiefer  Merry  has  recently  compiled  and  ed- 

training,  have  been  drafted  into  the  State  ited  a  pamphlet  the  name  of  which  is,  "Moti- 

high  schools  and  have  acquitted  themselves  vating  Language  Lessons  among  Blind  Chil- 

creditably.    When  the  standard  achieved  in  dren  in  the  Elementary  Grades."    This  has 

the  past  warranted  the  adoption  of  the  sylla-  been  written  by  the  teachers  in  the  Depart  - 

bus  of  work  done  in  the  State  high  schools,  ment  of  Special  Studies,  and  has  been  pub- 

that  course  has  been  followed.  lished  by  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 

In  addition  to  the  general  subjects  of  the  setts   School   for  the  Blind.     It  is  full  of 

school    curriculum,    the    senior    pupils    are  stimulating  ideas  which  will  set  to  work  the 

taught  typewriting.  jaded  minds  of  teachers  who  are  wondering 

The  School  possesses  a  fine  braille  library  what  new  ways  there  may  be  of  arousing 

of  books  covering  a  wide  range  of  English  genuine  interest  in  language  study  on  the 

literature.   This  facilitates  independent  read-  part  of  their  pupils.    Every  instructor  in  ele- 

ing  and  reference.  mentary   English    will   want   one   of   these 

Vocational  Guidance  pamphlets,  and  each  school  and  class  for  the 

The  Sydney  Blind  School  is  not  a  trade  blind  in  the  country  should  have  at  least  one 
school.  At  the  age  of  from  16  to  17,  pu-  in  its  teachers'  library.  It  may  be  obtained 
pils  leave  and  enter  the  Industrial  Blind  In-  without  charge  by  writing  to  Dr.  Frieda 
stitution,  a  separate  entity,  where  a  manual  Kiefer  Merry,  Supervisor,  Department  of 
occupation,  such  as  basket-making,  mat-  Special  Studies,  Perkins  Institution,  Water- 
weaving,  brush-making,  etc.,  or  piano  tuning,  town,  Mass.  Since  the  edition  is  limited,  it 
is  followed.  Various  forms  of  manual  work  will  be  safer  to  write  for  your  copy  now 
form  a  large  part  of   the   school  program  rather  than  later. 
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THE  OTIS  CLASSIFICATION  TEST— FORM  A,  PART  II 

Adapted  for   Use  with  Clasises  of  Blind  Children 
Ruth  F.  Sargent 


Group  intelligence  testing  received  a  great 
impetus  from  the  experience  of  the  Ameri- 
can draft  army.  It  was  vitally  necessary  to 
select  intelligent  men  for  special  service  and 
to  eliminate  those  whose  deficiencies  would 
make  them  serious  liabilities  in  positions  of 
responsibility.  The  Army  Alpha  and  Beta 
group  tests  did  the  job  effectively  and  eco- 
nomically. 

Educators  were  not  slow  to  learn  the  les- 
son taught  by  the  greatest  mental  survey  of 
all  time,  and,  ever  since  the  War,  group  in- 
telligence tests  have  been  appearing  for  simi- 
lar surveys  of  school  population.  We  now 
have  a  long  list  of  such  tests  adapted  to 
many  different  types  of  children  and  stand- 
ardized through  their  use  with  thousands 
of  subjects. 

In  1919  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes  adapted  for 
use  with  the  blind  the  Pressey  Group  Point 
Scale  and  the  Pressey  Cross-Out  Tests,  and 
used  them  in  his  survey  of  ten  schools  for 
the  blind.  Directions  and  norms  for  these 
tests  (and  for  a  group  of  achievement  tests) 
were  presented  in  his  manual,  "Self-Surveys 
in  Schools  for  the  Blind,"  published  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind  in  1921.1  In  1929  Miss  Kath- 
ryn  E.  Maxfield  revised  for  use  with  the 
blind  another  group  test  widely  used  as  an 
intelligence  test — Forms  A  and  B  of  The 
Stanford  Achievement  Test,  Reading  Ex- 
amination— and  included  it  in  her  pamphlet, 
"Adaptation  of  Educational  Tests  for  Use 
with  the  Blind,"  which  was  published  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

In  order  to  help  in  this  testing  movement, 
another  well-known  group  intelligence  test, 


;    1The   limited   edition   of   this   pamphlet   is   now 
exhausted. 


Part  II  of  the  Otis  Classification  Test,  is 
now  presented  in  a  form  suited  for  use  with 
blind  pupils,  by  permission  of  the  author 
and  his  publishers,  The  World  Book  Com- 
pany. This  test  in  its  original  form  con- 
sisted of  75  items  covering  many  lines  of 
general  information  and  demanding  various 
types  of  mental  handling,  but  all  phrased  as 
multiple  choice  tests,  in  which  the  correct 
answer  is  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  an- 
swers presented  to  the  subject.  The  plan 
followed  in  making  this  adaptation  was  to 
omit  such  items  as  could  not  be  conveniently 
done  without  the  aid  of  vision  or  which  in- 
volved visual  experience  as  a  background, 
and  then  to  try  out  the  remaining  items  on 
representative  groups  of  blind  children.  The 
items  retained  were  then  arranged  in  order 
of  difficulty  with  the  easiest  first.  A  few 
more  were  eliminated  because  the  big  per- 
centage of  failure  among  blind  children 
known  to  be  normal  indicated  that  they  were 
abnormally  difficult  for  the  blind.  This  left 
a  final  total  of  forty-one  items.  Question  1 
is  used  as  a  sample  and  is  not  included  in 
the  scoring. 

During  the  school  year  1928-29  this 
adaptation  was  given  to  93  pupils  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind  and  to  117  pupils  in  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind.  The  subjects  ranged  in  grade  from 
the  fifth  to  the  eleventh;  in  age  from  10 
years  4  months  to  36  years  8  months;  in 
mental  age  from  8  years  11  months  to  18 
years;  and  in  intelligence  quotient  from  69 
to  145.  The  results  showed  a  correlation  of 
.586  with  I.Q.'s  and  of  .755  with  mental 
ages,  as  obtained  in  the  1923  Irwin-Hayes 
Binet  tests.  The  curves  of  median  scores 
by  grades,  by  chronological  age,  and  by  men- 
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tal  age  all  showed  a  fair  upward  tr^tid.  This 
was  most  marked  in  the  curve  for  mental 
age,  the  figures  for  which  are  given  below. 


stone.     Please  write  /  and  the  word  stone 
on  your  paper. 

"There   are   a  number  of   questions   and 


Mental  age 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Median  score 

17 

17 

20 

22 

29 

28 

32 

32 

36 

Number  tested 

4 

11 

22 

26 

42 

38 

30 

15 

22 

Considering  the  relatively  small  number  in 
each  mental  age  group,  the  curve  and  the 
correlation  seem  quite  satisfactory  and  in- 
dicate that  this  adaptation  will  probably 
function  well  in  surveys  of  general  intelli- 
gence in  classes  for  the  blind. 

Directions  for  Giving  the  Adaptation 
of  the  Otis  Classification  Test,  Form 
A,  Part  II,  in  Classes  for  Blind  Pupils2 

Materials.  Each  pupil  should  have  a 
braille  slate  and  stylus  or  a  braille  writer, 
paper,  and  sheets  giving  in  braille  the  sev- 
eral answers  to  each  of  the  forty-one  ques- 
tions, which  may  be  obtained  from  the  writer 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind. 

Directions.  Be  sure  that  each  pupil  has 
the  writing  materials  listed  above,  and  is  in 
a  seat  where  the  tester  can  easily  give  him 
the  braille  sheets  when  needed.     Then  say : 

"I  am  going  to  give  you  this  morning  (or 
afternoon)  a  new  kind  of  test.  Please  put 
a  fresh  sheet  of  paper  in  your  slate,  then 
write  your  first  and  last  name  and  your 
grade  on  the  first  line."  Pass  the  test  sheets 
while  they  are  writing.  "You  each  have  a 
few  pages  of  braille  test  material  on  your 
desk.  I  am  going  to  read  you  a  question; 
the  answer  is  one  of  the  words  in  the  first 
list.  Which  one  of  these  five  things  doeis 
not  belong  with  the  others?  Now  please 
read  the  first  line  on  your  paper  with  me. 
Potato,  turnip,  carrot,  stone,  onion.  (Read  at 
the  rate  of  one  word  per  second.)  Which 
word  answers  the  question?     .     .     .     Yes, 


2  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers-on'Hudson,  N.  Y.,  publishers  of 
the  Otis  Classification  Test,  for  permission  to  print 
here  Miss  Sargent's  adaptation  of  the  test  for  use 
with  the  blind. 


answers  which  you  will  work  in  the  same 
way.  I  will  read  to  you  the  question,  and 
then  I  will  read  the  list  of  answers,  which 
you  can  follow  on  the  paper.  You  will 
write  down  the  one  word  which  is  the  cor- 
rect answer.  Please  number  each  answer 
on  your  paper.  Write  across  the  line.  Are 
there  any  questions  before  we  begin?  .  .  . 
Now  find  number  2.  (Allow  a  brief  inter- 
val for  the  pupils  to  locate  the  list. )  Which 
one  of  these,  etc.  ?" 

Read  no  question  more  than  twice  and  not 
more  than  once  unless  it  is  specifically  re- 
quested. Read  as  clearly  and  distinctly  as 
possible,  and  in  the  lists  of  words  read  about 
one  per  second.  Ascertain  in  advance  the 
method  in  use  for  the  reading  of  four-place 
figures  and  use  that  method  in  reading  ques- 
tion 15,  i.e.,  four,  one,  eight,  two  or  four 
thousand  one  hundred  eighty-two. 

Do  not  mention  the  speed  of  work  to  the 
children,  but  by  reading  the  questions  quite 
promptly  you  can  keep  them  working  at  a 
fair  rate.  Until  further  data  is  available, 
please  record  the  total  time  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reading  of  question  2  to  the 
completion  of  writing  the  answer  to  ques- 
tion 41,  indicating,  of  course,  the  grade  test- 
ed. In  our  first  form  of  the  test  with  42 
questions,  the  total  time  varied  from  26 
minutes  for  the  eleventh  grade  to  50  min- 
utes  for  the  sixth  grade. 

Questions  op  the  Otis  Classification 
Test,  Form  A,  Part  II,  Adapted  for  Use 
with  the  Bund 

The  correct  answer  to   each  question  is 
italicized,  but  of  course  no  cue  should  be 
given  by  emphasis  or  pause  in  reading. 
1.    Which  one  of  these  five  things  does  not 
belong  with  the  others? 
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potato,  turnip,  carrot,  stone,  onion  16. 

2.  Which  one  of  these  five  words  means 
the  opposite  of  strong? 

man,  weak,  small,  short,  thin  17. 

3.  Which  one  of  these  five  things  is.  the 
smallest  ? 

twig,  limb,  bud,  tree,  branch  18. 

4.  Which  word  in  list  four  means  the  op- 
posite of  pretty  ? 

good,  ugly,  bad,  crooked,  nice 

5.  A  finger  is  to  a  hand  the  same  as  a  toe      19. 
is  to>  what  ? 

foot,  toenail,  heel,  shoe,  knee 

6.  Which  word  in  list  six  means  the  oppo-      20. 
site  of  sorrow  ? 

sickness,  health,  good,  joy,  pride 

7.  Which  one  of  these  five  words  tells  best 
what  a  saw  is  ? 

something,  tool,  furniture,  wood,  ma-     21. 
chine 

8.  A  hat  is  to  a  head,  and  a  glove  is  to  a 
hand,  the  same  as  a  shoe  is  to  what  ? 

leather,  a  foot,  a  shoe-string,  walk,  a     22. 
toe 

9.  A  child  who  knows  he  is  guilty  of  doing     23. 
wrong  should  feel 

bad,  sick,  better,  afraid,  ashamed 

10.  Which  one  of  these  five  things  in  list 
ten  is  most  like  cup,  plate,  saucer  ? 

fork,  table,  eat,  bowl,  spoon  24. 

11.  Which  one  of  these  five  words  means 
the  opposite  of  west? 

north,  south,  east,  equator,  sunset  25. 

12.  A  man  who  betrays  his  country  is  called 

thief,  traitor,  enemy,  coward,  slacker 

13.  If  a  person  walking  in  a  quiet  place  sud- 
denly hears  a  loud  sound,  he  is  likely 

to  be  26. 

stopped,  struck,  startled,  made  deaf, 
angered 

14.  Which  one  of  these  words  would  come 
first  in  the  dictionary?  27. 

march,    ocean,    horse,    paint,    elbow, 
night,  flown 

15.  Which  one  of  these  ten  numbers  is  the 
smallest  ? 

6084,  5160,  4342,  6521,  9703,  4296,     28. 
7475,  2657,  8839,  3918 
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Which  one  of  the  five  things  in  list  16 
is  most  like  plum,  apricot,  apple  ? 

tree,  seed,  peach,  juice,  ripe 
Food  is  to  the  body  as  what  is  to  an 
engine  ? 

wheels,  fuel,  smoke,  motion,  fire 
The  feeling  of  a  man  for  his  children 
is  usually 

affection,  contempt,  joy,  pity,  rever- 
ence 
A  book  is  to  an  author  as  a  statue  is  to  a 
sculptor,    marble,    model,    magazine, 
man 
A  statement  which  expresses  just  the 
opposite  of   that  which  another  state- 
ment expresses  is  said  to  be  a 

lie,   contradiction,   falsehood,  correc- 
tion, explanation 
If  we  believe  some  one  has  committed 
a  crime,  but  we  are  not  sure,  we  have 
fear,   suspicion,  wonder,   confidence, 
doubt 
A  wire  is  to  electricity  as  what  is  to  gas  ? 
a  flame,  a  spark,  hot,  a  pipe,  a  stove 
A  coin  made  by  an  individual  and  meant 
to  look  like  one  made  by  the  govern- 
ment is  called 

duplicate,  counterfeit,  imitation,  for- 
gery, libel 
A  boy  is  to  a  man  as  a  what  is  to  a 
sheep  ? 

wool,  lamb,  goat,  shepherd,  dog 
If  Paul  is  taller  than  Herbert  and  Paul 
is  shorter  than  Robert,  then  Robert  is 
what  to  Herbert? 

taller  than,  shorter  than,  just  as  tall 
as,  cannot  say  which 
The  daughter  of  my  mother's  brother 
is  my 

sister,  niece,  cousin,  aunt,  grand- 
daughter 
If  Harry  is  taller  than  William,  and 
William  is  just  as  tall  as  Charles,  then 
Charles  is  what  to  Harry? 

taller  than,  shorter  than,  just  as  tall 
as,  cannot  say  which 
Which  one  of  the  words  in  list  28  would 
come  last  in  the  dictionary  ? 
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hedge,  glory,  label,  green,  linen,  knife, 
honor 

29.  Which  one  of  the  words  in  list  29  would 
come  last  in  the  dictionary  ? 

alike,  admit,  amount,  across,  after, 
amuse,  adult,  affect 

30.  Order  is  to  confusion  as  what  is  to  war  ? 

guns,  peace,  powder,  thunder,  army 

31.  If  George  is  older  than  Frank,  and 
Frank  is  older  than  James,  then  George 
is  what  to  James  ? 

older  than,  younger  than,  just  as  old 
as,  cannot  say  which 

32.  If  the  suffering  of  another  makes  us 
suffer  also,  we  feel 

worse,  harmony,  sympathy,  love, 
repelled 

33.  Which  word  means  the  opposite  of 
truth? 

cheat,  rob,  liar,  ignorance,  falsehood 

34.  An  electric  light  is  to  a  candle  as  a  mo- 
torcycle is  to  a 

bicycle,  automobile,  wheels,  speed, 
police 

35.  Which  of  the  five  things  in  list  35  is 
most  like  horse,  pigeon,  cricket  ? 

stall,  saddle,  eat,  goat,  chirp 

36.  A  book  is  to  information  as  what  is  to 
money  ? 

paper,  dollars,  bank,  work,  gold 

37.  A  pitcher  is  to  milk  as.  what  is  to  flow- 
ers? 

stem,  leaves,  water,  vase,  roots 

38.  Wood  is  to  a  table  as  what  is  to  a  knife  ? 

cutting,  chair,  fork,  steel,  handle 

39.  Which  of  the  five  things  in  list  39  is 
most  like  boat,  horse,  train  ? 

sail,  row,  motorcycle,  move,  track 

40.  Ice  is  to  water  as  water  is  to  what? 

land,  steam,  cold,  river,  thirst 

41.  Which  of  the  five  things  in  list  41  is 
most  like  stocking,  flag,  sail? 

shoe,  ship,  staff,  towel,  wash 

Scoring  and  Use  of  Results 
The  score  is  the  number  of  correct  an- 
swers.    (Question  1  is  not  included.) 

The  pupils  may  well  be  listed  from  best 


to  poorest,  according  to  their  scores,  and  the 
results  of  this  test  compared  with  the  re- 
sults of  other  tests  of  intelligence  and  with 
the  results  of  standard  tests  of  educational 
achievement.  A  child  who  does  poorly  in 
this  test,  provided  his  failure  is  not  due  to 
lack  of  ability  in  reading  or  writing  braille, 
need  not  be  blamed  if  his  class  work  is  poor. 
He  is  probably  of  low  scholastic  ability.  But 
a  child  who  does  well  in  this  test  probably 
has  the  native  ability  to  do  good  work  in 
school,  and  if  he  is  not  coming  up  to  ex- 
pectations the  causes  of  failure  should  be 
investigated  and  remedies  sought.  Such 
tests  are  particularly  valuable  in  checking 
up  on  the  careless,  the  lazy,  and  the  indiffer- 
ent. They  also  frequently  give  clues  to  the 
existence  of  personality  difficulties,  which  in- 
terfere with  success  because  they  act  as  dis- 
tractions, arouse  futile  day-dreams,  or  in- 
hibit effort  by  fear  of  failure. 


At  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  in  July  of  this 
year,  a  special  department  was  formed 
which  is  to  be  called  the  Department  of  Spe- 
cial Education.  This  includes  people  inter- 
ested in  all  groups  of  .both  physically  and 
mentally  exceptional  children.  Surprising 
as  it  may  seem,  the  mentally  gifted  are  to  be 
found  in  the  list  covered  by  this  Department. 
The  membership  in  this  particular  organi- 
zation is  open  to  any  member  of  the  N.  E. 
A.  who  is  interested  in  some  phase  of  spe- 
cial education.  More  complete  information 
about  this  Department  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Miss.  Ada  McLaughlin,  the  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, in  care  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  1201  16th  Street,  N. 
W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


During  the  academic  year  1930-31  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  of- 
fered a  two-unit  course  in  Administration 
and  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Blind.  This 
year  a  course  for  teachers  of  sight-saving 
classes  is  being  given,  and  the  courses  will 
probably  continue  to  be  offered  alternately. 
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TEACHING  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  IN  SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

W.   P.   MoRRISSEY 


Introductory 

Were  I  writing  this  paper  for  schools  and 
colleges  for  the  seeing,  I  should  hesitate 
much  more  than  I  do  to  express  my  thoughts 
on  the  subject  of  foreign  languages.  I  should 
feel  as  though  I  were  standing  in  the  nar- 
row no  man's  land  between  two  rather  hos- 
tile camps,  each  of  which  was.  looking  on 
me  with  eager  eyes,  hoping  for  a  new  ally. 
In  one  camp  are  the  students  and  teachers 
of  ancient  and  modern  languages;  in  the 
other,  the  advocates  of  the  more  "practical" 
sciences,  physical  and  commercial,  to  whom 
the  very  idea  of  language  study  is  symbolic 
of  a  waste  of  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
needless  expense  for  textbooks.  To  take 
sides  with  either  group  means  to  antagonize 
the  other.  For  there  has  existed  for  a  long 
time  a  rather  definite  cleavage  between  the 
students  of  science  and  those  of  languages, 
although  there  are  individual  exceptions  who 
realize  that  a  good  scientist  gains  much  by 
being  a  good  linguist  as  well. 

But  I  am  speaking  here  to  teachers  of 
the  blind,  among  whom,  I  think,  no  such 
antagonism  exists,  partly  because  of  the 
comparative  youth  of  the  educational  move- 
ment for  the  blind,  and  partly  because  of 
the  evident  impracticability  of  the  physical 
sciences  as  professional  fields  for  the  blind. 
But  considering  the  expense  of  printing 
books  in  braille  and  also  that  of  buying  them 
for  school  use,  and  realizing  the  limited 
number  of  vocations  possible  to  the  blind,  I 
think  we  should  give  the  question  of  foreign 
language  study  a  fair  examination  and  see 
what  it  has  in  its  favor.  Having  studied 
foreign  languages  myself,  both  in  college  and 
on  my  own  initiative,  I  have  given  the  mat- 
ter much  thought,  and  what  follows  is  a  re- 
sult of  that  thinking.  I  have  tried  to  keep 
the  generality   of   blind   students   in   mind 


while  writing  this,  and  I  hope  that  I  may 
be  thought  sober,  if  enthusiastic. 

Value  of  Foreign  Language  Study  in 
Schools 

This  has  long  been  a  moot  question  in 
American  education.  Why  have  our  youth 
study  foreign  languages  in  school  or  college 
when  in  all  probability  they  will  never  use 
them  afterwards?  The  usual  answer  is  that 
languages  have  a  cultural  value,  if  nothing 
more,  since  they  open  up  new  literary  trea- 
sure fields  and  are  an  excellent  memory- 
trainer.  This  point  is  made  in  favor  of 
Latin  and  Greek  especially ;  and  the  modern 
languages  have  the  added  value  of  their  com- 
mercial use.  A  further  argument  in  favor 
of  the  dead  languages  is  that  science  uses 
them  in  its  terminology,  and  even  English 
itself  is  indebted  to  Latin  for  at  least  thirty- 
five  per  cent  of  its  vocabulary.  Also  it  is 
argued  that  the  study  of  a  foreign  language 
will  help  us  to  know  our  own  language 
better. 

The  objectors  reply  that  science  helps  our 
thinking,  which  is  more  important  than 
memory;  that  the  dictionary  will  serve  us 
quite  as  well  as  Latin  to  discover  the  mean- 
ing of  a  word ;  and  that,  if  we  wish,  we  may 
now  read  the  gems  of  literature  in  good 
English  translations.  They  pass  over  the 
fact  that  most  original  scientists,  most  lexi- 
cographers, and  all  translators  are  good  lin- 
guists. But  leaving  the  learned  men  of  sci- 
ence and  languages  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
their  fields  of  work  as  far  as  the  seeing  are 
concerned,  we  shall  turn  to  the  more  imme- 
diate question  of  the  value  of  language  study 
in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Aptitude   oe   the   Blind   for   Learning 
Languages 
I  think  this  aptitude  has  not  been  gener- 
ally considered  by  our  educators;  and  yet  I 
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believe  that  as  a  class  we  are  far  better  able 
to  learn  and  appreciate  languages  than  the 
majority  of  the  seeing.  We  are  compelled  to 
depend  upon  our  ears  as  a  means  of  instruc- 
tion, whether  practical  or  cultural.  This  is 
one  of  the  strongest  reasons  advanced  for 
our  study  of  music,  and  rightly  so,  for  it  is 
through  the  ear  that  music  enters  the  mind, 
and  calms  or  disturbs  the  soul.  Now  lan- 
guage study  is  essentially  an  ear  science, 
just  as  music  is.  Men  spoke  long  before 
they  wrote ;  and  they  spoke  to  be  heard. 

What  Language:  or  Languages  Should 
Be;  Taught? 

Having  agreed  upon  our  fitness  for  the 
Study  of  languages,  let  us  ask  ourselves 
what  language  we  should  teach  in  our 
schools.  Obviously,  in  this  country  we  have 
three  choices :  Latin ;  a  modern  language, 
such  as  French,  German,  or  Spanish;  and 
the  artificial  language  Esperanto.  Let  us 
consider  briefly  each  choice  in  view  of  its 
merits. 

Latin.  I  have  always  felt  that  this  lan- 
guage, as  taught  in  our  schools  today  and 
as  given  in  most  grammars,  is  not  rightly 
presented  to  our  utilitarian  minds.  For  most 
of  us  its  real  merit  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  make-up 
of  our  own  language.  This  fact,  if  kept  in 
mind,  does  much  to  keep  a  dead  language 
alive  and  interesting.  Otherwise  I  seriously 
question  the  inherent  value  of  Latin,  as  com- 
pared with  the  modern  languages,  for  the 
majority  of  our  high  school  pupils.  If  possi- 
ble, I  think  it  should  be  made  an  elective, 
with  a  modern  language  or  a  more  thorough 
study  of  English  as  an  optional  alternative. 
If  it  is  compulsory,  let  it  also  be  made  in- 
teresting. 

A  Modern  Language.  The  study  of  a 
modern  language,  such  as  French,  German, 
or  Spanish,  is  more  inherently  stimulating 
to  us  than  the  study  of  an  ancient  language. 
We  know  that  these  languages  are  living  in- 
struments of  communication,  and  we  are  not 
yet  very  far  removed  from  our  own  ances- 


tors, who  spoke  some  of  these  languages, 
even  though  possibly  in  a  dialect  form. 
Moreover,  the  day  of  American  isolation,  let 
us  hope,  is  happily  passing,  and  a  year's 
study  of  a  modern  language  will  give  us  at 
least  a  better  appreciation  of  the  thought- 
life  of  those  who  use  it.  If  we  insist  on 
the  compulsory  study  of  a  foreign  language, 
let  it  be  one  of  the  principal  modern  lan- 
guages :  French,  German  or  Spanish. 

Esperanto.  Although  this  language  is 
very  useful  to  the  blind  as  a  means  of  inter- 
change of  ideas,  there  is  not  enough  gram- 
mar to  require  a  year's  daily  study;  and  if 
it  is  introduced  into  the  curriculum  at  all,  it 
should  probably  be  as  an  elective.  It  re- 
quires no  more  than  two  or  three  hours  a 
week  for  a  very  few  months  to  master  the 
grammar  and  syntax  of  the  language,  and 
unless  we  wish  to  intensify  the  practice  of 
conversation  and  composition,  I  see  no  rea- 
son for  giving  as  much  time  to  Esperanto 
as  we  would  to  Latin  or  a  modern  natural 
language. 

How  Should  We  Teach  Languages? 

I  ask  this  question  because,  as  I  have  al- 
ready indicated  in  the  case  of  Latin,  I  feel 
that  languages  are  not  generally  taught  in 
this  country  in  a  way  which  arouses  the 
learner's  interest.  I  am  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  class  interest  and  motivation. 

It  may  be  granted  that  most  foreign  lan- 
guage grammars  are  very  dry  reading  when 
taken  'by  themselves ;  but  so  are  mathematics 
textbooks.  In  either  line  of  study  much 
depends  on  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  make 
the  lesson  live  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 
This  can  certainly  be  done  in  mathematics, 
and  it  may  be  equally  well  done  in  the  study 
of  any  language.  Let  us  consider  a  few 
facts. 

We  seem  to  forget  that  in  speech,  as  well 
as  in  music,  one  of  the  fundamental  elements 
is  rhythm.  This  is  not  a  mechanical  thing, 
such  as  it  seems  to  be  in  music,  but  a  natu- 
ral flow,  like  that  of  a  stream  of  water.  Yet 
for  pedagogical  purposes  this  natural  speech 
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rhythm  may  be  dealt  with  in  a  rather  arti-  the  teacher  might  assign  an  article  or  part 

ficial  way;  and  perhaps  it  should  be  so  dealt  of  an  article  from  it  for  translation  by  the 

with  at  the  beginning  of  the  course.    I  have  class.  The  teacher  should  know  the  meaning 

heard   this  demonstrated  very  ably  by  Dr.  of  any  new  words  found  in  the  article,  and 

Thatcher  Clark  of  New  York  City.  should  dictate  these  to  the  class  before  as- 

This  method  can  be  illustrated  'by  the  Eng-  signing  the  lesson.     This  means,  of  course, 

lish  sentence,  "He  gave  me  the  ball."     Its  access  to  a  good  dictionary,  but  there  are 

rhythm  depends  on  word-stress,  and  there  many  such  in  print. 

are    four   possible   rhythms,    depending   on  These  are  a  few  suggestions  which,  I  be- 

whether  we  stress  the  words  he,  gave,  me,  or  lieve,  could  be  employed  by  any  teacher  of 

ball.     This  principle,  when  applied  to  the  languages  in  a  school  for  the  blind.     The 

study  of  foreign  languages,  is  an  excellent  teacher  who  is  really  interested  in  his  subject 

aid  to  the  student,  and  certainly  makes  the  will  find  others  also.     I  firmly  believe  that 

class  less  of  a  drudgery.  the  blind  teacher  could  do  quite  as  well  as 

Another  very  practical  method  of  motiva-  the  seeing  teacher  in  conducting  a  class  of 
tion  is  to  use  whole  phrases  or  sentences  in  language  study  in  our  schools, 
conjugating  verbs.  Instead  of  saying,  "I  Conclusion 
have,  thou  hast,  he  has,"  etc.,  why  not  say,  What  I  have  given  here  is  the  result  of 
"I  have  a  horse,  thou  hast  a  horse,  he  has  a  much  thought  on  the  subject.  There  is  no 
horse,"  etc.,  using  the  same  noun  all  through  reason  why  a  blind  teacher  could  not  con- 
each  tense  ?  This  would,  I  think,  enable  the  duct  foreign  language  classes  for  the  blind, 
student  to  speak  the  language  sooner  and  The  chief  difficulty  would  foe  the  need  for 
more  fluently.  This  is  especially  true  in  occasionally  using  the  dictionary,  but  for  this 
French,  German,  or  Spanish.  The  sooner  any  seeing  person,  whether  he  knew  the  lan- 
the  pupils  feel  sure  of  themselves  in  using  guage  or  not,  could  and  would  help  us.  He 
the  language,  the  more  the  class  will  be  able  could  simply  follow  our  directions,  find  the 
to  accomplish  within  a  year.  If  the  rhythm  word  we  spell  out  to  him,  and  tell  us  its  Eng- 
drills  are  stressed  during  the  first  two  lish  meaning.  I  myself  have  always  used 
months  of  the  course,  the  rest  of  the  year's  this  method  when  studying  languages.  If 
work  may  be  more  easily  motivated.  there  are  accented  letters  in  the  word,  I  say 

For  the  blind  student  of  foreign  languages  so,  and  have  little  or  no  trouble.    If  I  wish 

one  of  the  most  interesting  uses  to  which  he  to  know  the  foreign  equivalent  of  an  English 

can  put  his  knowledge  is  to  correspond  with  word,  I  give  the  English  word,  and  when  my 

those  who  speak  the  language  he  is  studying,  seeing  friend  finds  it  he  spells  out  the  for- 

Of  course,  I  refer  to  the  modern  languages,  eign  equivalent,  telling  me  whether  or  not 

which  I  think  ought  to  be  studied  more  in  there  are  any  accented  letters  in  it.     I  have 

our  schools.    It  should  be  the  teacher's  busi-  used  this  method  especially  in  the  study  of 

ness  to  find  such  correspondents  if  possible.  Bohemian  and  Spanish.     If  the  word  is  in 

This  could  be  done  by  applying  to  the  schools  my  dictionary,  I  have  no  trouble  at  all. 

for  the  blind  in  the  country  whose  language  Moreover,  I  think  that,  with  a  little  help, 

is  being  studied,  or  by  placing  an  announce-  the  blind  could  teach  foreign  languages  in 

ment  in  the  leading  braille  magazine  of  the  schools  and  colleges  for  the  seeing.    It  might 

country.     In  French,  German,  and  Spanish  be  advisable  for  such  a  teacher  to  have  a 

there  are  at  least  three  magazines  each,  con-  master's  degree,  because  an  intensified  study 

taining  material  of  general  interest,  the  sub-  of  his  subject  would  be  to  his  later  and  last- 

scription  price  to  which  is  not  very  high,  ing    advantage.      An    assistant    would    be 

The  class  could  take  one  of  these  magazines  needed,  of  course,  in  the  correction  of  test 

for  a  year  at  a  time,  and  whenever  possible,  papers ;  but  most  of  our  teachers  in  college 
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have  not  forgotten  quite  all  they  knew  of  There  appear  to  be  more  possibilities  in 

the  language  which  they  studied  in  college,  this   field  than  we  have  hitherto  realized, 

and  would,  I  think,  be  willing  to  help,  in  re-  Why  not  give  it  serious  consideration  and  a 

turn  for  a  small  remuneration  or  for  help  practical  try-out?    It  may  be  a  fertile  field 

from  the  blind  teacher  in  other  ways.  for  us  to  till. 

TUNING  GLASSES 

Eleanor  W.  Thayer 


One  day  I  brought  to  my  class  of  un- 
graded boys  two  glasses  of  different  thick- 
nesses and  heights.  First  the  boys  discov- 
ered by  striking  them  that  they  were  of  dif- 
ferent tones  or  pitch.  Then  they  tried  the 
experiment  of  filling  one  glass  full  of  water 
and  found  that  this  made  the  tone  of  the 
glass  much  lower.  After  several  experi- 
ments they  decided  that  the  more  water  there 
was  in  a  glass,  the  lower  the  tone,  and  the 
less  water,  the  higher  the  tone ;  the  highest 
tone  was  obtained  when  the  glass  was  empty ; 
the  lowest,  when  the  glass  was  full. 

Friends  became  interested  in  their  experi- 
ments and  gave  them  more  glasses  and  mugs. 
Many  of  these  had  the  same  pitch,  but  in 
two  class  lessons  they  had  a  complete  scale, 
with  one  glass  below  the  lower  octave  tone 
and  two  glasses  above  the  octave.  For  a 
tapper  the  heel  end  of  a  shoe-tree  was  found 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory.  The  best  tone 
resulted  from  hitting  the  side  of  the  glass 
nearest  the  player  while  the  tapper  was  held 
loosely  between  the  thumb  and  the  first  fin- 
ger of  the  right  hand. 

At  each  class  lesson  the  glasses  were  in- 
terchanged and  one  of  the  boys  arranged 
them  in  proper  order.  It  was  necessary  to 
add  more  water  to  some  glasses  because  of 
evaporation,  and  to  stir  the  water  in  others 
because  of  the  presence  of  air  bubbles  which 
deadened  the  tone. 

The  class  had  previously  learned  eight 
short  sentence  songs  of  simple  melody  start- 
ing with  two  tones  and  gradually  working  up 
to  a  sentence  song  with  the  eight  tones  of 
the  scale.  The  words  suggested  whether 
the  melody  went  up  or  down,  such  as  "down 


the  stairs,"  "see  the  squirrel  climb  the  tree," 
"down  come  the  autumn  leaves,"  and  "up 
goes  my  pretty  kite."  These  tunes  were  used 
for  tune  playing  on  the  glasses. 

After  several  lessons  some  of  the  boys 
were  quite  deft  at  arranging  the  glasses  and 
playing  a  tune  on  them.  All  of  the  eight 
boys  had  partial  sight  except  one,  who  had 
to  feel  for  each  glass  and  then  strike  it  and 
put  it  in  the  right  place  in  relation  to  the 
tones  of  the  other  glasses.  One  boy  who 
could  not  sing  a  tune  on  pitch  could  never- 
theless play  the  tunes.  Another  boy,  a  mon- 
otone, could  arrange  the  glasses,  but  could 
not  play  a  tune.  Still  another  could  remem- 
ber part  of  a  tune  and  play  it.  One  boy  was 
able  to  recall  other  tunes.  Sometimes  he 
forgot  the  tune,  and  the  others  would  help 
him  by  supplying  the  melody  or  words  and 
guess  the  title  of  the  song. 

Such  a  simple  device  as  tuning  glasses 
helps  to  arouse  the  children's  creative  ability, 
to  hold  their  interest,  and  to  develop  their 
sense  of  pitch  and  rhythm.  To  carry  the 
experiment  still  farther,  a  very  useful  set  is 
one  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  notes,  tuned  from 
sal  in  the  octave  below  the  main  octave  all 
the  way  up  to  fa  or  sol  in  the  octave  above 
the  main  one.  On  such  a  set  almost  any 
song  without  "accidentals"  may  be  played. 


The  Federal  Office  of  Education  has  re- 
cently published  a  thought-provoking  bul- 
letin, Education  of  Exceptional  Children 
(Bulletin,  1931,  No.  20),  by  Elise  H.  Mar- 
tens, Senior  Specialist  in  the  Education  of 
Exceptional  Children.  It  may  be  purchased 
for  ten  cents  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Should  general  science  be  taught  in  schools 
for  the  blind?  Many  superintendents  and 
teachers  would  answer,  "Yes,  if  only  the  pu- 
pils could  perform  their  own  experiments 
rather  than  learn  by  rote  what  other  chil- 
dren have  learned  by  doing." 

It  is  true  that  blind  children  cannot  do 
many  of  the  experiments  which  are  found 
in  orthodox  science  courses,  but  there  are 
almost  always  other  experiments  which  pro- 
vide just  as  valuable  illustrations  of  the  ac- 
tion of  general  principles  as  do  those  usually 
appearing  in  manuals  for  seeing  pupils. 
Blind  students  need  laboratory  work  even 
more  than  those  who  see,  because  there  is 
even  more  need  for  demonstrating  the  mean- 
ing and  value  of  general  principles.  Other- 
wise the  individual  facts  they  learn  from 
their  books  will  be  nothing  more  than  just 
that — individual  facts,  Insofar  as  these  are 
unrelated  to  the  children's  experience  and 
have  no  significance,  they  will  be  valueless 
to  their  possessors.  It  is  only  when  facts 
are  understood  in  their  relation  to  whole 
situations  and  to  general  physical  and  men- 
tal laws  that  they  become  true  servants  to 
man. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  specific  individual  ex- 
periments which  blind  pupils  need  to  learn 
to  demonstrate,  but  the  truth  of  general 
principles,     This    means    that    any    experi- 


ments are  adequate  which  will  set  forth 
these  truths.  In  many  fields,  a  number 
of  experiments  can  be  devised  or  adapted 
by  educators  of  the  blind  to  fit  the  needs 
of   their  pupils. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  General  Science 
Curriculum  lies  in  their  preparation  of  a 
laboratory  manual  which  will  set  forth  only 
such  experiments  as  can  be  actually  done  by 
the  pupils  themselves,  or  which  can  at  least 
be  actively  appreciated  by  them  when  per- 
formed by  the  teacher. 

Beginning  with  the  next  number,  each  is- 
sue of  The  Forum  will  contain  some  item 
connected  with  general  science  contributed 
by  one  of  the  teaching  members  of  this  Gen- 
eral Science  Committee.  The  Committee 
will  appreciate  suggestions  from  anyone  at 
all  who  has  had  experience  in  making  science 
of  real  value  to  blind  students,  The  proper 
person  with  whom  to  get  in  touch  is  Mr. 
Chester  A.  Gibson,  head  of  the  Science 
Department  at  Perkins  Institution,  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts. 


With  great  satisfaction  we  make  the  an- 
nouncement that  each  issue  of  the  Forum 
during  the  year  1932  will  carry  a  column  by 
the  dean  of  our  profession  in  this  country, 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  Emeritus  of 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind.  The  only  restriction 
placed  upon  Dr.  Allen  is  that  he  choose  sub- 
jects which  will  be  of  direct  interest  to  edu- 
cators of  the  blind.  Since  this  restriction 
merely  limits  him  to  those  subjects  he  likes 
best,  he  is  actually  free  to  say  whatever  he 
wishes.  We  shall  all  look  forward  with 
great  interest  to  reading  what  Dr.  Allen 
brings  us. 


Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  there  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  Mr. 
Eber  L.  Palmer,  the  son  of  Mr.  Francis 
Eber  Palmer,  Superintendent  of  the  Iowa 
School  for  the  Blind. 
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Those  of  us  who  are  devoting  all  of  our 
time  to  the  education  of  blind  children  are 
in  danger  of  forgetting  that  our  work,  im- 
portant as  it  is,  limits  us  to  one  of  the 
smallest  groups  of  physically  handicapped 
children.  Do  you  know  how  many  deaf 
children  there  are  in  this  country,  how  many 
small  cripples,  how  many  tuberculous  chil- 
dren, or  even  how  many  visually  handicap- 
ped youngsters  who  are  not  blind?  Do  you 
know  what  special  methods  are  necessary  for 
teaching  these  groups?  Is  there  any  reason 
why  you  should  not  be  informed  on  what  is 
being  done  by  these  groups? 

One  main  reason  why  we  should  make 
contacts  with  educators  of  other  groups  of 
handicapped  children  is  that  work  for  the 
physically  handicapped  appears  to  have  re- 
ceived a  genuine  impetus  from  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Child  Health  and  Protection.  From  other 
sources,  too,  a  growing  interest  is  manifested 
in  the  development  of  a  unified  plan  for  the 
better  care  and  training  of  all  the  physically 
handicapped. 


THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

Hklga  Lende 

From  the  time  when  work  for  the  blind 
was  first  inaugurated  in  a  purposeful  and 
efficient  way,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  there  have  been  enthusiastic  book- 
lovers  who  have  attempted  to  build  up  libra- 
ries on  the  subject  of  blindness  and  the 
blind.  Usually  these  collections  have  been 
attached  to  some  school  for  the  blind,  as,  for 
instance,  the  library  of  the  Blindenerzieh- 
ungsinstitut  in  Vienna,  Austria,  the  one  at 
the  Staatliche  Blindenanstalt  in  Berlin-Steg- 
litz,  Germany;  and,  in  America,  the  library 
at  Perkins  Institution.  In  these  three  cen- 
ters, much  valuable  material  on  the  blind 
has  been  gathered. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
a  few  years  ago  set  about  building  up  a  sim- 
ilar collection.  The  beginning  was  modest, 
the  nucleus  of  the  collection  being  formed 


by  gifts  from  friends  of  the  Foundation.  But 
progress  has  been  very  rapid,  until  now  the 
collection  comprises  over  5,000  books  and 
pamphlets. 

Any  fairly  large  collection  of  blindiana 
may  be  divided  into  two  groups.  In  the  first 
one  belong  the  stories  of  individual  experi- 
ences, more  or  less  fictionalized  tales,  etc. — 
the  "literature  of  opinion."  This  phase  of 
a  blindiana  collection  is  of  more  interest  to 
the  bibliophile  than  to  the  student  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  In  the  other  group  we 
should  place  the  reports  of  scientific  re- 
searches dealing  with  the  blind.  This  ma- 
terial very  often  is  published  only  as  articles 
in  psychological  and  educational  magazines, 
or  as  monographs  issued  by  the  educational 
and  psychological  departments  of  various 
universities.  The  Foundation  Library  has 
made  a  special  effort  to  keep  this  side  of  the 
collection  complete  by  careful  checking  with 
available  indices  and  abstracts.  The  first 
mentioned  group  is  not  being  neglected,  how- 
ever, as  may  be  shown  by  a  study  of  the  cat- 
alog. The  Library  also  boasts  a  great  many 
works  of  real  antiquarian  value. 

The  feature  distinguishing  the  Library  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  from 
other  similar  collections,  is  that  it  is  also  a 
lending  library,  and  thus  is  of  wide-spread 
service  to  students  of  subjects  relating  to 
the  blind.  It  aims  at  making  it  possible  for 
teachers  of  the  blind  and  other  interested 
persons  to  keep  abreast  of  what  is  being 
done  in  work  for  the  blind.  If  anyone  is 
interested  in  a  special  phase  of  the  education 
of  the  blind,  the  librarian  is  glad  to  prepare 
reading  lists  on  that  subject.  Last  spring  a 
pamphlet  was  printed  containing  a  few  of 
the  reading  lists  already  made  up  on  request 
from  students  in  the  field.  This  pamphlet 
is  distributed  free  to  all  who  ask  for  it.  The 
"Reading  Lists"  in  no  way  purports  to  be  a 
catalog  of  the  Library  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  It  is  to  be  con- 
sidered only  as  an  illustration  of  the  service 
which  is  offered.  Since  the  lists  include  only 
what  is  found  in  the  library,  a  selection  can 
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be  made  from  them  of  the  books  and  pamph- 
lets one  wishes  to  borrow.  The  loan  period 
is  usually  two  weeks,  but  when  necessary 
for  serious  study  an  extension  of  time  may 
be  arranged. 

It  was  thought  that  a  lending  library  on 
work  for  the  blind  should  be  of  special  value 
to  the  teacher  of  blind  children.  Most  of 
the  residential  schools  for  the  blind  have 
fairly  complete  files  of  their  own  reports  and 
often  those  of  other  schools,  but  seldom  do 
they  possess  any  full  collection  of  books  that 
would  inform  as  well  as  inspire  the  teachers 
in  their  work.  And  the  average  public  li- 
brary as  a  rule  contains  scant  material  for 
the  student  of  blindness. 

The  Foundation  Library  is  not  limited  to 
books  in  the  English  language,  but  may  claim 
a  truly  international  character.  All  the  ma- 
terial in  foreign  languages  is  catalogued 
along  with  the  English  books  and  pamphlets. 
The  reading  lists,  unless  otherwise  specified, 
will  cover  what  has  been  written  in  the  most 
widely  used  languages.  On  the  magazine 
rack  of  the  Library  are  to  be  found  a  great 
many  magazines  which  are  printed  in  the 
mother-tongue  of  the  country  where  they  are 
published.  These  magazines  often  contain 
valuable  articles  on  subjects  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  teacher  of  the  blind.  If  re- 
quested, such  articles  will  be  either  ab- 
stracted or  translated  in  full,  according  to 
their  value.  It  often  happens  that  most  of 
what  is  written  on  a  certain  subject  can  be 
found  only  in  a  foreign-language  periodical, 
as  was  proved  when  a  reading  list  was  asked 
for  on  the  teaching  of  geometry  to  the  blind. 
The  Library  in  this  case  was  able  to  supply 
abstracts  of  about  150  pages  from  a  leading 
German  magazine. 

The  blindiana  at  the  Foundation  also  in- 
clude a  collection  of  apparatus  for  teaching 
the  blind,  some  of  it  of  great  historical 
value.  An  attempt  is  made  to  keep  on  hand 
full  information  on  the  various  kinds  of 
apparatus  which  are  now  available  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world.  A  special  feature  is 
the  collection  of  games  adapted  for  the  use 


of  the  blind.  This  collection,  which  was 
made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Harold  T.  Clark,  is  quite  large  and  complete, 
and  much  information  has  been  brought  to- 
gether as  to  where  these  games  may  be  pur- 
chased. Incidentally,  most  of  them  were  im- 
ported from  England  and  Germany. 

In  the  article  on  special  courses  for  teach- 
ers of  the  blind  which  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember Forum  the  Harvard  Class  was  er- 
roneously referred  to  as  UI.  The  official 
designation  of  the  course  is  Nl. 


Our  Contributors 


Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  an  instructor  at 
the  Israelitisches  Blinden-Institut  in  Vienna, 
Austria,  has  recently  returned  home  after 
spending  a  year  in  the  United  States  study- 
ing our  work  with  the  blind  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council. 

Mr.  William  E.  Allen  is  Superintendent 
of  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  M.  Genevieve  Coville  is  Principal 
of  the  Department  for  the  Blind  at  the  Vir- 
ginia School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Miss  Marjorie  Nicholson  is  an  instructor 
in  the  New  South  Wales  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Miss  Ruth  Sargent  is  psychological  ex- 
aminer at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  and  executive 
secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association   for  the   Blind. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Morrissey  is  a  graduate  of 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  where  he  spe- 
cialized in  the  study  of  English  and  the  Ro- 
mance languages.  This  winter  he  is  work- 
ing for  his  master's  degree  at  the  University 
of  Iowa. 

Miss  Eleanor  W.  Thayer  is  teacher  of 
music  in  the  Lower  School  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Miss  Helga  Lende  is  Librarian  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
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January 


In  the  course  of  teaching  biology  and  other 
sciences  to  the  students  of  the  Baltimore  City 
College,  the  writer  has  been  faced  at  differ- 
ent periods,  with  the  fascinating  problem  of 
how  to  present  a  subject  in  which  the  visual 
aids  are  such  a  dominating  factor  to  the 
blind  students  who  have  come  to  him  from 
time  to  time  with  regular  classes.  At  least 
one-half  of  the  work  in  biology  is  done  in 
the  laboratory,  and  quite  a  fair  percentage 
of  laboratory  work  calls  for  considerable 
vision:  for  instance,  making  drawings  of 
various  biological  specimens  with  or  without 
the  aid  of  the  microscope,  dissecting  plant 
and  animal  forms  and  reproducing  them  in 
drawings  in  the  laboratory  notebook.  It  is 
readily  seen  that,  under  such  conditions,  the 
blind  student  not  only  suffers  from  a  handi- 
cap in  trying  to  complete  his  work,  but 
spends  much  time  in  the  laboratory  doing 
little  or  nothing.  It  is,  however,  my  feeling 
that  the  infinite  wonders  and  glories  of  na- 
ture should  be  revealed  to  the  blind  student 
through  specialized  work  in  biology,  so  that 
his  contacts  with  the  outside  world  become 
more  interesting.  His  interests  should  be 
developed  along  biological  lines,  and  his 
every  means  of  perception  trained  to  appre- 
ciate these  marvels  of  living  matter.  If  the 
blind  student  is  to  enjoy  and  appreciate 
his  work  in  the  subject,  special  attention 
-must  be  given  to  projects,  problems,  and 
methods  adapted  to  his  needs. 

The  aims  of  biology  as  applied  to  the 
blind  include  the  following : 

1.  To  teach  the  blind  child  appreciation 
of  nature  by  the  aid  of  his  senses  of  touch, 
taste,  smell,  and  hearing. 

2.  To  present  plant  and  animal  forms 
tactually  and  through  reproduction  in  clay. 

3.  To  present  microscope  topics  by  means 
of  clay  models  made  by  the  teacher  or  by 
the  blind  student  himself. 


4.  To  specialize  in  the  laboratory  in  mor- 
phological biology,  including  an  intimate 
study  of  skeletal  forms. 

5.  To  offer  some  vocational  possibilities 
in  biological  sciences  to  the  visually  handi- 
capped student.  (For  example,  one  former 
student  got  his  inspiration  to  study  osteop- 
athy; another,  mechanics  and  hydrotherapy; 
and  still  another,  due  to  the  interest  which 
he  first  gained  through  work  in  biology, 
specialized  in  scientific  massage.) 

6.  To  develop  the  powers  of  speech,  per- 
sonality, and  confidence  in  public  address  by 
calling  upon  blind  students  frequently  for 
oral  reports  and  recitations  in  the  classroom. 
They  may,  for  example,  act  as  officers  or 
take  charge  of  recitations,  and  so  develop 
leadership,  ability  to  teach,  and  worthy  vo- 
cational aims. 

7.  To  give  special  attention  to  the  stu- 
dents' recognition  of  trees,  plants,  fruits, 
flowers,  etc.,  using  campus  facilities  wher- 
ever possible.  They  can  collect  specimens, 
run  their  hands  over  buds  and  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  learn  to  recognize  through  the 
sense  of  smell  any  flowers  or  plants  that 
give  off  characteristic  odors. 

8.  To  give  them  practical  work  with 
growing  things,  blind  students  may  be  per- 
mitted to  grow  some  of  their  own  plants  in 
the  germination  bins,  where  they  can  keep 
them  under  observation  from  day  to  day. 
The  principles  of  food  preservation  and  can- 
ning can  be  taught  by  letting  them  raise 
bread  and  fruit  molds  on  stale  bread  and 
fruits ;  by  smelling  and  feeling  they  can 
identify  some  of  the  common  growths. 

9.  To  help  create  for  them  a  love  of 
nature  and  of  living  things  which  will  add 
interest  to  their  more  or  less  circumscribed 
lives.  The  hobby  aim  may  be  motivated 
through  insect,  butterfly,  leaf,  flower,  or  ani- 
mal collections.,   etc.,  incentives  which  will 
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keep  them  pleasantly  occupied  in  the  fresh 


air. 


The  first  laboratory  exercise  in  the  class 
in  biology,  after  a  preliminary  demonstration 
of  a  few  elements  of  chemistry,  was  a  mi- 
croscopic study  of  the  cell.  The  cell,  which 
is  the  basis  of  life,  is  obviously  very  impor- 
tant, but  it  is  a  problem  to  present  the  mor- 
phology to  a  blind  student,  particularly  as 
the  other  students  may  be  getting  their  first 
introduction  to  the  cell  visually  by  means 
of  the  microscope.  The  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem is  a  clay  model.  The  teacher,  or  pos- 
sibly an  art  student,  can  make  an  outline  of 
the  cell  in  clay  to  be  passed  to  the  blind  stu- 
dents, so  that  they  may  feel  the  parts  while 
the  instructor  is  lecturing  on  them.  When 
the  class,  makes  a  drawing  of  a  cell,  the 
blind  students,  with  the  aid  of  a  bright  see- 
ing student,  reconstruct  the  cell  by  making 
a  clay  model. 

The  next  three  months'  work  was  devoted 
to  botany,  and  the  routine  laboratory  work 
included  macroscopic  and  microscopic  studies 
of  all  the  parts  of  a  plant,  with  demonstra- 
tions of  physiological  activities  wherever 
possible.  This  work  came  in  the  fall,  when 
plenty  of  botanical  material  was  available.  All 
the  students  in  the  class,  including  the  blind, 
were  asked  to  bring  to  the  laboratory  any 
specimens  they  might  have  gathered  over 
the  week-end,  thus  relating  the  subject  to 
nature.  To  encourage  this,  the  students 
were  given  credit  for  bringing  in  valuable 
plant  material  which  could  be  used  by  the 
class.  To  my  surprise,  the  group  of  blind 
students  succeeded  in  getting  the  most  speci- 
mens, the  motivation  of  the  biology  class- 
room prompting  them  to  make  their  collec- 
tions. 

Whenever  the  class  as  a  whole  used  the 
microscope  to  study  microscopic  anatomy  of 
the  parts  of  a  plant,  the  blind  boys  secured 
their  practical  demonstrations  with  the  clay 
models,  but  in  addition  they  were  given  as 
many  actual  specimens  as  possible  for  ma- 
croscopic study.  While  the  seeing  students 
studied  roots  under  the  microscope  the  blind 


students  were  given  as  many  kinds  of  roots 
to  handle  as  we  could  secure.  When  we 
studied  leaves  we  had  a  leaf  collection  con- 
taining specimen  leaves  of  every  tree  on  our 
campus,  and  the  blind  boys  were  able  to 
identify  many  of  them.  The  blind  students 
dissected  their  own  seeds,  the  dissections  be- 
ing made  with  their  fingers  and  finger-nails. 
They  also  germinated  them  by  themselves. 
They  dissected  buds  and  large  simple  flowers 
as  well  as  the  students  with  sight,  naming 
and  describing  the  parts  afterwards.  The 
stem  study,  of  course,  was  easy,  as  they 
simply  collected  longitudinal  and  cross-sec- 
tion stems  for  their  personal  use,  using  clay 
models  to  demonstrate  microscopic  anatomy. 

When  we  took  up  forestry  these  blind  stu- 
dents were  asked  to  make  special  reports 
orally  on  any  plant  or  tree  in  which  they 
were  interested.  This  helped  to  give  them 
confidence  in  speaking  in  public.  The  other 
students  in  the  class,  appreciative  of  the 
blind  students'  handicap,  gave  the  most  cour- 
teous attention  possible,  which  in  itself  stim- 
ulated confidence  in  speech.  Recitations  were 
given,  the  blind  boys  in  their  turn  taking- 
full  charge  of  the  class  for  the  entire  period. 
Nothing  seemed  to  give  them  more  confi- 
dence than  this  assumption  of  responsibility. 
They  conducted  the  classes  perfectly,  and 
the  other  students  responded  to  their  ques- 
tions in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  live-wire 
participation.  No  method  of  teaching  is  so 
conducive  to  the  co-operative  spirit  as  that 
which  makes  use  of  this  type  of  lesson.  The 
students  take  full  charge  of  the  class,  the 
teacher  being  merely  an  interested,  but  qui- 
escent, observer.  Having  one  or  two  of  these 
lessons  a  month  with  the  blind  students  in 
charge  does  a  great  deal  to  overcome  the 
sight  handicap  under  which  the  blind  student 
labors,  because,  if  one  can  gauge  by  facial 
expression,  they  get  the  keenest  pleasure  pos- 
sible out  of  this  supervisory  capacity  which 
they  assume  when  in  charge  of  the  class,  and 
their  fellow-students  appreciate  their  efTorts. 

The   study   of    the   yeasts,    dusts,    molds, 
mushrooms,  and  bracket  and  shell  fungi  pre- 
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sents  several  problems  that  are  very  hard  to  ferns  by  making  little  models  of  each  phase 
overcome  in  the  laboratory  because  so  much  of  the  reproductive  process, 
of  this  work  is  microscopic.  Here  again  a  in  the  zoological  phase  of  the  work  in 
clay  model  was  used  to  take  the  place  of  biology,  which  consumes  about  three  months, 
the  microscope,  and  with  the  blind  students  the  blind  students  had  opportunities  to  use 
we  had  to  specialize  in  their  perception  of  their  touch  senses  to  advantage.  This  part 
the  larger  non-chlorophyllic  plants,  such  as  0f  the  work  covered  the  animal  kingdom 
mushrooms,  puff-balls,  and  the  bracket  and  from  the  minute  protozoa  to  the  mammals, 
shell  fungi.  When  it  was  impossible  to  ob-  and  included  the  study  of  live  and  preserved 
tain  any  material  for  them  in  this  phase  of  specimens  of  each  phylum  of  the  animal 
the  work,  a  bright  student  with  sight  read  kingdom.  In  the  study  of  protozoa,  the  mi- 
them  matter  of  special  interest  on  the  topics  nute  animal  forms  present  in  stagnant  waters 
studied  from  some  good  nature  book.  are  always  fascinating  to  all  students  except 
I  have  always  been  pleased  to  observe  that  those  suffering  from  the  impediment  of 
there  is  the  keenest  kind  of  competition  blindness.  It  is  hard  for  the  blind  student 
among  the  seeing  students  for  the  privilege  to  conceive  of  the  myriad  wonders  of  life 
of  instructing  and  teaching  the  blind  stu-  in  a  drop  of  water  when  he  is  unable  to  see 
dents.  Whenever  laboratory  work  was  them.  To  compensate  for  this,  I  secured  a 
given,  each  blind  student  had  beside  him  a  popular  nature-study  book  and  had  students 
student  who  had  made  a  special  preparation  who  had  previously  passed  their  work  on 
of  the  lesson  and  was  in  a  position,  with  the  protozoa  read  interesting  articles  about  pro- 
use  of  text  and  laboratory  notebooks,  to  give  tozoan  life  and  then  quiz  the  blind  students 
his  companion  really  worth-while  instruction,  on  them.  Again  the  clay  models  were  the 
These  student  instructors  were  accelerated  means  of  perception.  The  class  as  a  whole 
members  of  the  class  and  had  had  some  stu-  was  then  called  upon  to  report  on  protozoan 
dent  teaching  experience.  They  perfected  diseases,  such  as  malarial  fever,  sleeping 
their  own  technique  by  having  to  make  dem-  sickness,  and  amebic  dysentery,  and  the  blind 
onstrations  applicable  to  the  requirements  of  students  worked  out  the  life  cycle  of  the 
the  blind  students.  It  benefited  both.  The  Plasmodium  matariae,  which  they  presented  to 
topics  included,  of  course,  the  algae,  an  en-  the  class  orally.  It  has  been  my  observation 
tirely  microscopic  study  which  had  to  be  that  the  interest  of  blind  students  is  always 
taught  to  the  blind  students  by  means  of  heightened  when  they  are  given  some  special 
models  and  by  special  readings  and  lectures  assignment  to  demonstrate  or  to  present  to 
calculated  to  interest  them  in  this  basic  group  the  class. 

of  living  plants.    The  mosses  and  ferns  were  The  sponges  were  dismissed  with  readings 

taught  by  having  the  blind  students  use  ac-  and  actual  feeling  of  them  by  the  blind  stu- 

tual  specimens ;  they  were,  of  course,  given  dents,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  jelly-fish, 

the  largest  specimens  possible.    The  alterna-  but  the  corals  were  especially  interesting  to 

tion  of  generations  which  takes  place  in  these  them.    I  endeavored  to  secure  as  many  types 

plants  and  also  in  the  seaweed,  can  only  be  of  coral  as  possible,  and  the  blind  students 

taught  by   reading,   recitations,   and,   again,  took  a  great  interest  in  them  because  they 

clay  models  wherever  it  is  necessary  to  con-  could   feel  the  coral   imprint  and  note  the 

vey  the  morphological  characteristics.     The  concentric  formation  of  the  coralite. 

students  were  given  as  many  kinds  of  living  The  starfish,  of  course,  is  ideally  adapted 

plant  forms  relating  to  the  lesson  as  could  be  for   external   study  by  blind  students,   and 

secured  for  them  to  study  tactually.     The  presents   no  problems   at  all   except  where 

blind  students  were  then  given  the  problem  dissection  is  attempted,  in  which  case  thor- 

of  working  out  the  parts  in  the  mosses  or  oughly  hardened  specimens  which  have  been 
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practically  dried  out  must  be  used  for  the 
blind  students.  Sea-lilies,  brittle-staves,  bas- 
ket-staves, sand-dollars,  sea-urchins,  and  sea- 
cucumbers  were  given  them  for  actual  man- 
ipulation and  touch  study  after  which  ex- 
amples of  each  were  lined  up  and  the  blind 
boys  identified  them  and  picked  out  special 
distinguishing  features.  The  tube  feet,  ara- 
bulacral  system,  and,  particularly,  the  Aris- 
totle's lantern  in  the  sea-urchin  proved  ex- 
cellent material  for  study.  Morphological 
wonders  of  nature  can  be  taught  splendidly 
to  blind  students,  and  animals  such  as  these 
meet  their  requirements. 

The  class  as  a  whole  were  next  given  the 
study  of  the  worms,  including  parasitic 
worms  and  the  earthworm.  Again,  socialized 
recitations  and  special  reports  on  parasitic 
worms  were  used  to  advantage,  and  the  blind 
students  were  either  given  charge  of  a  les- 
son, or  at  least  were  called  upon  to  present 
reports  on  the  tapeworm,  hookworm,  liver- 
fluke,  or  whatever  parasite  they  might  have 
been   interested   in. 

The  blind  students  were  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  handling  clammy,  unpleasant  ma- 
terial by  being  asked  to  feel  a  tapeworm,  a 
leech,  and  a  liver-fluke.  They  seemed  quite 
sensitive  at  first,  and  had  to  be  dealt  with 
carefully  at  this  stage  so  that  they  would 
not  be  nauseated  by  their  contact  with  ma- 
terial that  is  frequently  unpleasant  even  to 
those  in  possession  of  their  sight.  One 
blind  student  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
touch  the  material,  so  the  teacher  laid  his 
own  hand  on  the  worm,  then  passed  the 
worm  through  his  hand  and  fingers,  and  the 
student,  just  to  demonstrate  that  he  was 
as  good  as  the  rest  of  them,  refused  to 
cringe.  From  then  on  he  was  not  afraid  to 
handle  anything.  In  fact,  just  like  a  med- 
ical student,  he  held  a  dissected  animal  in 
one  hand  and  a  ham  sandwich  in  the  other. 

The  laboratory  assistant  and  one  other 
student  were  able  to  teach  the  blind  boys 
how  to  dissect  a  worm,  making  a  long  in- 
cision from  the  mouth  to  the  anal  opening 
with  scissors.     The  trained  sense  of  touch 


of  the  blind  students  enabied  them  to  make 
even  more  accurate  dissections  than  average 
seeing  students.  The  procedure  was  as  fol- 
lows :  One  blind  student  held  the  worm 
while  the  other  passed  scissors  through  the 
mouth,  cutting  upwards  and  backwards  and 
making  a  long  incision  from  end  to  end. 
The  internal  organs  of  the  earthworm  were 
then  taken  out,  the  blind  students  using  their 
fingers  to  locate  all  of  the  organs  and  struc- 
tures. They  passed  the  same  examination 
as  the  seeing  students  at  the  end  of  this 
dissection  work. 

Insect  study  proved  intensely  interesting 
to  the  blind  students.  They  made  special 
readings  from  insect  books,  read  stories  of 
the  miracles  of  insect  life,  particularly  of 
the  colonial,  agricultural,  and  warrior  ants, 
and  presented  these  to  the  class  in  the  form 
of  oral  reports.  They  were  required  to  han- 
dle and  to  know  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
features  of  the  external  anatomy  of  all  the 
insect  specimens  the  instructor  was  able  to 
secure,  which  kept  them  fairly  well  occupied 
in  the  laboratory.  A  very  large  lubber-locust 
was  given  an  external  dissection  by  the  blind 
students  in  which  all  the  parts  were  laid 
out  in  a  row  just  like  soldiers  and  every 
part  named.  Another  demonstration  made 
by  a  good  seeing  student  was  one  in  which 
all  the  dissected  parts  of  the  external  anat- 
omy of  a  locust  were  pasted  on  a  board,  the 
blind  students  learning  their  features  by 
running  their  fingers  over  them. 

Of  course,  in  the  study  of  the  crayfish 
and  the  lobster  the  blind  students  had  an 
opportunity-  over  the  rest  of  the  class  in 
their  anatomical  notice  of  the  animal.  A 
lobster  was  dissected  by  a  good  student  and 
all  the  parts  were  glued  onto  or  tied  into 
a  board.  When  this  was  completed  the  blind 
students  gathered  around  the  board  and 
went  over  them  with  the  aid  of  student  in- 
structors until  they  knew  every  part.  Crabs, 
horseshoe  crabs,  crayfish  and  a  hermit-crab 
were  given  them  for  special  type  study. 
Live  crayfish  were  particularly  inter- 
esting.     The    blind    students    were    given 
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a  project  to  determine:  (a)  The  methods  of  learn  the  name,  shape,  position,  and  function 

locomotion,  both  terrestrial  and  aquatic;  (b)  of  each  important  bone  in  the  bodies  of  these 

the  use  of  the  crayfish  antennae;    (c)   the  animals. 

way  in  which  a  female  aerates  her  eggs ;  (d)  I  had  in  mind  particularly  the  fact  that 

the  way  in  which  the  swimmerets  function  in  these  students  might  make  use  of  this  knowl- 

swimming  and  in  egg  protection.    This  pro-  edge  basically  in  some  such  work  as  scien- 

ject  was  carried  out  in  a  small  aquarium.  tific  massage,  chiropractic,  osteopathy,  or  any 

A  similar  project  was  undertaken  using  of  the  forms  of  modern  mechanotherapy  or 

live  pond-  and  land-snails.     In  the  study  of  hydrotherapy,  phases  of  the  medical  art  that 

the  shell-fish,  again,  the  blind  students  had  a   blind    student   can   successfully   practice, 

many  opportunities  to  enjoy  work  with  the  When  this  idea  was  presented  to  them,  they 

different  types  of  shells  from  shell-fish  fos-  naturally  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  be- 

sils  that  the  instructor  secured.    These  were  cause  they  saw  possibilities  of  future  voca- 

laid  out  for  tactual  observation  and  identifi-  tional  endeavor  in  this  kind  of  work, 

cation.  In  frog  dissection,  the  blind  students  dis- 

The  students    were    given  a  large  clam,  sected  their  own  frogs  and  learned  all  the  in- 

which  they  dissected  themselves  except  for  ternal  organs,  but  in  order  to  give  them  a 

cutting  the  two  muscles,  which  held  the  shell  fair  chance  the  instructor  secured  the  larg- 

shut.     They  were  able  to  learn  most  of  the  est  bull  frogs  for  their  use.     Reptile,  bird, 

internal   organs  and  structures    very    well,  and  mammal  study  was  accomplished  in  the 

They  were  given  an  opened    sea-squid    to  same  way,  the  blind  students  being  given  as 

study    internally,     using    their     fingers    to  many  specimens  as  we  were  able  to  get  for 

locate   the    structures    of    interest   and   the  their  use.    To  vitalize  mammalian  study,  one 

important  organs   that   are   present  in   this  of  the  students  took  special  interest  in  rais- 

animal   form.  ing  white  mice  and  guinea  pigs,  and  told 

These  students  were  so  used  to  handling  me  he  got  a  fair  price  for  them  by  selling 

animal  material  by  this  time  that  they  did  them  to  the  medical  school  laboratories, 

not  flinch  when  a  pickled  octopus  was  put  The  course  culminated  in  the  study  of  hu- 

into  their  hands.     They  handled  it  like  zo-  man  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  included 

ological   veterans,   which  was   quite   an   ac-  two  weeks'  work  in  first  aid  sponsored  by 

complishment.  the  American  Red  Cross.     Here  the  blind 

The  vertebrates,  of  course,  presented  the  students  specialized  in  the  anatomy  of  the 

ideal   work,   for  with   these   blind   students  human  skeleton  and  were  required  to  know 

were  able  to  comprehend  every  particular,  the  location,  shape,  and  use  of  all  the  impor- 

They  read  from  braille  books,  or  had  read  to  tant  bones  in  the  body.     The  parts  of  the 

them,  some  interesting  true  stories  of  shark  skeleton  were  disarticulated,  and  the  blind 

and  fish  habits,  and  presented  these  to  the  were  given  the  project  of  putting  the  skele- 

class.    These  students  did  not  hesitate  to  put  ton  together  again.      They  had  no  trouble 

their  hands  right  into  the  abdominal  cavity  whatever  in  doing  this. 

of  a  large  fish  and  feel  all  the  organs,  and  We  had  a  debate  on  heredity  versus  en- 

in  the  study  of  the  bones  of  a  fish  they  were,  vironment  in  which  the  blind  students  were 

of  course,  in  their  element.     The  instructor  expected   to   participate   fully.      They   were 

here  secured  as  many  skeletal  forms  of  fish,  supplied  with  reading  material  in  this  type 

frogs,  and  birds  as  possible,  using  the  human  of  lesson  in  order  to  bring  out  their  argu- 

skeleton   in   addition,    with   which   to   give  mentative   and   impromptu   speech  abilities, 

them,  with  the  aid  of  student  instructors  and  Finally,  in  the  work  in  first  aid  the  students 

a  laboratory  assistant,  special  work  in  com-  in  the  class  worked  in  groups,  and  the  blind 

parative  osteology.     They  were  required  to  students  formed  a  group  by  themselves  with 
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a  Boy  Scout  or  Red  Cross  graduate  in 
charge.  They  went  through  all  of  the  pro- 
cedures, including  bandaging,  splint  dress- 
ings, artificial  respiration,  tourniquet  appli- 
cation, and  the  various  kinds  of  life-saving 
procedures  that  are  required  for  the  Senior 
American  Red  Cross  Certificate. 

It  would  appear  that  this  work  in  first 
aid  would  present  too  many  obstacles  to 
make  it  a  valuable  service  and  form  of  in- 
struction to  these  blind  pupils.  But  here  the 
instructor  received  a  surprise.  The  blind 
students,  with  one  exception,  were  able  to 
do  all  of  the  first  aid  work  as  well  as  any  of 
the  other  members  of  the  class.  Difficult 
problems  and  projects,  such  as  the  putting 
on  of  splints  for  the  various  fractures  and 
dislocations  and  the  different  types  of  band- 
aging, using  tourniquet,  roller,  and  trian- 
gular bandages,  were  accomplished  easily  by 
these  visually  handicapped  students.  In  the 
demonstration  of  artificial  respiration  and 
of  the  various,  carries,  such  as  the  fireman's 
carry,  armchair,  and  lifts,  the  blind  students 
were  able  to  perform  these  difficult  tasks 
just  as  readily  as  the  average  seeing  stu- 
dent, if  not  more  so.  The  best  demonstra- 
tion in  the  class  of  the  Schaefer  method  of 
artificial  respiration  was  given  by  a  blind 
student.  They  were  able  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  life-saving  measures  required  for 
the  Boy  Scout  merit  badge  or  the  Senior 
Red  Cross  First  Aid  Certificate,  and  did 
them  just  as  promptly  and  efficiently  as  the 
other  students.  Their  interest  in  this  work 
and  their  adaptability  in  co-ordinating  mind 
and  muscle  in  all  phases  of  the  practical 
work  illustrated  beautifully  how  the  physio- 
logical laws  of  compensation  tend  to  func- 
tion. Ordinary  students  frequently  have  dif- 
ficulty in  learning  some  of  the  types  of 
bandaging,  splint  dressings,  and  particularly 
the  co-ordination  required  in  efficiently 
performing  the  lifts  and  carries.  Here  the 
blind  students  appeared  to  advantage  be- 
cause they  concentrated  and  relied  upon 
their  other  senses  to  direct  their  efforts. 


I  tried  to  make  use  of  every  method  of 
teaching  in  order  to  sustain  the  interest  of 
the  blind  students.  Variety  is  the  spice  of 
life  for  the  blind  just  as  truly  as  for  stu- 
dents with  sight.  When  every  type  of  teach- 
ing technique  is  utilized  the  students  do  not 
get  tired  of  their  work  because  of  monotony. 
The  methods  of  teaching  used  for  blind 
students  should  include  the  socialized  reci- 
tation, the  project  and  problem  method,  for- 
mal lecture  recitations  and  oral  reports,  spe- 
cially adapted  demonstrations,  debates,  dis- 
section by  students,  collection  of  specimens 
in  field  work,  and  special  reading  assign- 
ments. I  thought  the  blind  students  would 
be  unavoidably  limited  when  the  science 
moving  pictures  were  being  shown  in  the 
classroom^  but  even  there  they  were  not  se- 
riously handicapped,  for  a  good  seeing  stu- 
dent sat  with  them  while  the  movies  were 
being  shown,  read  the  titles,  told  them  what 
he  saw,  and  they  enjoyed  it  just  as  much 
as  the  students  who  were  able  to  see.  Blind 
students  tell  me  that  they  frequently  go  to 
the  "talkies"  just  to  hear  the  conversation, 
or  if  the  film  is  a  silent  one,  they  still  go, 
provided  they  have  somebody  to  read  and 
describe  for  them  what  is  going  on. 

I  have  derived  more  satisfaction  and  real 
pleasure  from  teaching  these  blind  students 
than  from  any  of  the  other  experiences  I 
have  gained  in  the  teaching  profession  dur- 
ing several  years.  This  is  due  somewhat 
to  the  splendid  response  and  appreciation 
these  handicapped  youngsters  have  for  any 
individual  thought  that  the  instructor  gives 
them  in  the  course  of  their  work  in  the  sci- 
ence subjects. 

Success  in  teaching  the  blind  will  be  de- 
termined not  by  what  the  teacher  is  able  to 
do,  but  by  what  the  blind  student  is  able 
to  learn  and  by  what  actual  work  he  is  able 
to  perform  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  of 
his  principal  senses  is  missing.  In  other 
words,  the  blind  student  should  be  "the  doer 
of  the  act"  all  the  way  through  his  course 
in  biology. 
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LABORATORY  WORK  IN  SCIENCE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Emily  A.  Burke: 

Many  schools,  for  various  reasons,  find  it  negie  Museum  for  lessons  to  supplement  and 

necessary  to  go  to  considerable  expense  to  enlarge  upon  the  class  work  in  science  at 

accumulate  and  maintain  nature  and  museum  the  school.    It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work 

exhibits  for  the  use  of  their  pupils  in  science  with  these  students,  and  I  have  become  more 

and  art  classes.    The  Western  Pennsylvania  and  more  interested  in  the  problem  of  sup- 

School  for  the  Blind,  being  located  only  two  plying  effective  tactual  aids  which  will  give 

blocks  from  the  Carnegie  Library  and  Mu-  even  those  with  no  vision  at  all  fairly  definite 

seum  in  Pittsburgh,  is  availing  itself  of  the  conceptions  of  the  material  about  which  they 

many  opportunities  offered  by  this  proxim-  are  reading  and  studying. 

ity,  rather  than  attempting  the  accumulation  Naturally,  the  most  satisfactory  examples 

of  a  collection  of  its  own,  are  the  real  objects  themselves — the  rock, 

The  teachers  are  urged  to  co-ordinate  and  plant,  or  animal  about  which  we  are  study- 

supplement  their  work  by  actual  and  consist-  ing.     So  whenever  it  is  feasible  I  have  used 

ent  use  of  the  Museum  exhibits.     This  has  actual  specimens,  many  of   them  borrowed 

been   facilitated    by    the   whole-hearted    co-  from  the  various   laboratories   here   at  the 

operation   of    Miss  Jane    White,   Assistant  Museum.    Thus,  when  the  class  met  for  the 

Curator  of  Education,  and  Mrs.  Emily  A.  first  time  this  semester  to  discuss  plants,  ani- 

Burke,  Docent  in  the  Department  of  Educa-  mals,  and  inorganic  matter  in  general,  we 

Hon  at  the  Museum,  had  several  rocks,  some  sprigs  of  a  growing 

We  feel  that  the  establishment  of  library  ivy   plant,   and   a  very   lively   little   puppy. 

and  museum  habits  in  our  pupils  is  also  im-  Even  if  we  had  not  discussed  them  before, 

portant,  and  so  encourage  them  to  seek  these  many  of  the  differences  between  the  three 

sources  of  information  on  their  own  initia-  types   of   substances  could  then  have  been 

tive  as  well  as  in  assigned  classes.  worked  out  by  the  class ;  as  it  was,  the  speci- 

The  use  of  Carnegie  Museum  exhibits  by  mens  added  greatly  to  the  profit  and  the 

the  science  classes,  under  the  direction  of  pleasure  derived  from  the  lesson.    Another 

Mr.  Fred  A.  Hunt,  has  inspired  Mrs.  Burke  time,  when  we  were  discussing  the  types  of 

to  set  forth  in  the  following  article  the  ways  coverings  of  various  animals,  we  examined 

and  means  by  which  she  is  rendering  to  us  pelts  showing  differences  in  furry  coverings 

this  valuable  but  gratuitous  service.  (with  emphasis  on  the  adaptations  for  pro- 

B.  S.  JoiCE,  Superintendent,  tection    against    weather   and    against    ene- 

Wesfern  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  mies),  which  included  such  variety  of  forms 

as  the  bat,  the  fox,  the  moose,  and  the  por- 
The  great  need  for  illustrative  material  to  cupine.  Then,  to  make  vivid  the  character- 
aid  verbal  description  for  blind  classes  is  istics  of  fur  as  contrasted  with  scales,  a 
probably  felt  keenly  by  all  teachers  of  the  young  snake  was  used.  This  was  a  live  speci- 
blind,  and  the  need  is  certainly  most  press-  men  and  served  to  illustrate  the  dry,  scaly 
ing  in  the  teaching  of  science.  The  appal-  body-covering  of  reptiles,  and  also  gliding 
ling  scarcity  of  such  aids  has  become  in-  or  crawling  as  a  means  of  locomotion, 
creasingly  evident  during  class  periods  held  Fascinating  as  real  specimens  are,  there 
at  the  Carnegie  Museum  in  Pittsburgh,  is  a  limit  to  their  scope  of  usefulness.  When 
Pennsylvania.  we  were  ready  for  a  more  detailed  study  of 
For  over  a  year  a  class  of  high  school  plants,  including  parts  of  the  flower,  the  leaf, 
students  from  the  Western  Pennsylvania  and  the  root,  actual  plants  were  too  small, 
School  for  the  Blind  has  been  coming  to  Car-  of   course,   for  examination  of  these  parts 
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by  blind  students.  Then  we  used  some  very 
fine  models,  belonging  to  the  Carnegie  Mu- 
seum, of  the  parts  we  were  studying,  en- 
larged several  hundred  times  so  that  even 
the  separate  cells  were  evident.  Each  model 
was  passed  around  so  that  each  student  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  all  the  parts.  The 
root,  the  stem,  the  leaf,  several  flowers,  and 
the  two  types  of  seeds  were  illustrated  in 
this  way. 

Even  with  the  material  mentioned  above, 
however,  there  were  literally  hundreds  of 
points  that  needed  clearing  up,  for  which 
no  ready-made  aids  were  available.  So  far, 
I  have  tried  making  three  different  kinds 
of  illustrative  material :  clay  models,  card- 
board cut-outs,  and  show-card  color  draw- 
ings. 

For  showing  the  physical  features  of  the 
earth,  clay  models  were  very  satisfactory. 
We  had  a  miniature  model  of  Niagara  Falls, 
showing  the  Cave  of  the  Winds  and  the 
Gorge;  also  a  model  of  a  strip  of  land  ex- 
tending from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountains,  illustrating  the  forma- 
tion of  the  continental  shelf. 

To  show  the  general  shapes  of  various 
plants  and  animals,  cut-outs  of  cardboard 
have  been  used.  Lessons  on  trees  of  the 
Coal  Period,  bacteria  and  molds,  gravity  and 
the  attraction  of  the  sun,  and  a  few  special 
organs  of  plants  and  animals  have  been  suc- 
cessfully illustrated  with  such  cut-outs. 
When  we  were  studying  the  lobster  I  made 
a  cut-out  walking-leg  whose  joints  were 
movable,  by  using  separate  pieces  of  card- 
board for  each  section  of  the  leg  and  joining 
them  with  steel  eyelets.  Sometimes  I  mount 
the  cut-outs  on  cardboard,  labeling  the  vari- 
ous parts  in  braille.  This  is  a  very  popular 
method  of  instruction  with  the  students  as 
it  makes  the  identification  of  parts  easy. 

In  emphasizing  certain  parts  of  the  mod- 
els and  in  indicating  internal  structures, 
show-card  paint  has  been  invaluable.  If  it 
is  used  thickly,  the  surface,  when  dry,  is 
raised  appreciably  above  the  paper  and  the 


fingers  of  the  students  have  no  difficulty  in 
following  the  lines  and  figures  thus  shown. 
I  have  used  this  method  for  showing  cell 
walls  and  nuclei,  spores  in  fungi,  and  de- 
tails of  fruit,  whose  general  outlines  were 
indicated  by  cut-outs. 

Through  the  extension  and  the  elabora- 
tion of  the  materials  and  methods  already 
in  use  I  am  hoping  eventually  to  be  able 
to  offer  a  course  in  nature  study  to  blind 
high  school  students  with  as  many  advan- 
tages of  illustration  as  are  available  for 
classes  with  good  vision. 


BRAILLE  MATERIAL  ISSUED 

BY  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

BICENTENNIAL  COMMISSION 

The  following  announcement  has  come 
from  Washington :  "George  Washington 
Year  by  Year,"  an  historical  outline  pre- 
pared by  the  Commission,  and  a  Bicenten- 
nial song,  "Father  of  the  Land  We  Love," 
written  by  George  M.  Cohan,  have  recently 
reached  our  offices  from  Louisville.  Both 
are  being  sent  to  every  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative with  the  request  that  he  transmit 
them  to  a  certain  school  or  braille  library  in 
his  state. 

The  first  pamphlet  of  a  series,  "Honor  to 
George  Washington,"  of  which  there  are 
sixteen  pamphlets,  is  also  ready,  and  will  be 
sent  directly  to  braille  institutions.  The 
Braille  Department  plans  to  have  seven  of 
the  "Honor"  pamphlets  issued  in  braille,  to- 
gether with  perhaps  five  or  six  one-act  plays 
and  several  additional  music  selections. 


The  American  Association  of  Museums 
has  appointed  a  Committee  on  Education  of 
the  Blind,  of  which  Mr.  Harold  T.  Clark  is 
chairman,  with  a  view  to  effecting  a  more 
constructive  cooperation  between  the  mu- 
seums and  the  instructors  of  the  blind. 
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SCIENCE  COMMITTEE  NOTES 

Chester  A.  Gibson 

Many  teachers  of  General  Science  in 
schools  for  the  blind  face  a  most  difficult 
situation :  they  are  attempting  to  teach  the 
subject  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  laboratory 
equipment.  While  the  subject  may  be 
taught,  and  successfully,  too,  by  means  of  the 
textbook  class-discussion  method,  there  are 
times  when  the  teacher,  by  the  use  of  sim- 
ple and  inexpensive  materials,  may  demon- 
strate many  important  principles  and  help  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  class  members  to 
gain  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  points 
involved. 

The  General  Science  Committee,  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  preparing  an  out- 
line on  science-teaching  adapted  for  the  use 
of  schools  for  the  blind,  feels  that  such  a 
course  should  include  a  number  of  very  sim- 
ple experiments  which  can  be  recommended 
to  teachers  of  General  Science  in  our  special 
field. 

As  an  example,  the  following  experiment 
showing  the  great  force  exerted  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  is  one  that  holds  the 
attention  of  the  class  and  may  be  performed 
at  practically  no  expense :  Procure  a  dis- 
carded two-quart  or  one-gallon  varnish  can. 
Pour  into  it  about  a  half-pint  of  water  and 
place  the  can  over  a  flame  or  an  electric 
stove.  When  the  water  boils,  close  the 
opening  in  the  can  with  a  stopper  and  imme- 
diately remove  the  can  from  the  source  of 
heat.  A  damp  cloth  placed  around  the  can 
will  not  only  hasten  the  cooling  process,  but 
will  allow  a  group  of  pupils  to  place  their 
hands  upon  it,  so  that  when  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  crushes  the  can  they  can 
actually  feel  the  change  going  on. 

Such  an  experiment,  performed  in  the 
classroom  as  a  demonstration  either  by  the 
teacher  or  by  one  of  the  pupils,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  class  discussion  and  by  a  brief, 
individual,  written  record  of  the  important 
facts  involved,  will  improve  the  pupil's 
powers  of  observation  and  train  him  to  think 
in  a  more  orderly  and  accurate  way. 


COOKING  FOR  BOYS  WITHOUT 
SIGHT 

A  cooking  course  for  boys,  which  was 
instituted  this  year  by  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind,  has  already  proved  to  be  a 
very  practical  addition  to  the  curriculum. 
It  is  part  of  the  regular  curriculum,  but  is 
an  elective  subject.  The  only  condition  for 
entrance  to  the  course  is  that  a  boy  have 
some  plan  for  applying  the  work  after  leav- 
ing school.  Of  the  four  boys  in  this  first 
cooking  class,  three  wanted  to  take  cooking 
so  that  they  might  relieve  their  mothers, 
who  work  all  day.  Two  of  these  three  are 
already  largely  self-supporting.  The  fourth 
boy  stated  that  he  wanted  to  learn  because 
he  expected  to  be  an  old  bachelor ! 

The  work  is  very  similar  to  that  in  a  reg- 
ular high  school  domestic  science  course. 
Practical  application  is  stressed  as  far  as 
possible.  The  course  consists  chiefly  in  the 
selection  and  preparation  of  foods,  food 
composition,  and  the  planning,  preparation, 
and  serving  of  meals.  The  boys  have  shown 
an  equal  interest  in  the  scientific  and  prac- 
tical angles  of  the  work.  They  have  ex- 
pressed an  unusual  interest  in  questions  of 
diet,  food  composition,  and  the  relation  of 
food  to  the  body. 

Recently,  the  Boy  Scouts  in  the  School 
went  on  a  hike,  and  the  boys'  cooking  class 
cooked  the  supper.  There  were  fourteen 
boys  in  the  party.  Supper  was  prepared 
out-of-doors  and  was  really  a  lesson  in  camp 
cooking.  Meat  for  the  beef  stew  was  first 
cooked  on  stones  heated  in  the  open  fire. 
Biscuits  were  cooked  on  the  ends  of  sticks 
in  the  open  fire  and,  when  so  desired,  toasted 
afterwards  over  the  coals.  Peach  cobbler 
was  cooked  in  the  Dutch  oven. 

The  length  of  the  course  is  two  years. 
There  are  two  lessons  of  three  hours'  length 
each  week  during  the  first  year;  in  the  sec- 
ond year,  there  is  one  three-hour  lesson  a 
week. 
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FOLLOWING  THE  GIRL  SCOUT  TRAIL  IN  SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

BERTHA    E.    TOMUNSON 


"Educators  of  the  blind  are  doing  a  great 
deal  in  helping  them  to  become  self-support- 
ing and  useful  members  of  society.  Scout- 
ing with  its  splendid  program  of  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  development  is  capable  of 
aiding  greatly. 

"Since  the  object  of  all  education  is  to  bet- 
ter fit  its  to  do  our  part  in  building  a  saner, 
kindlier  world,  Girl  Scouting  with  its  splen- 
did program  of  home  making,  outdoor  ac- 
tivities, community  service,  and  character 
building  should  greatly  benefit  any  girl." 
— From  letters  of  Bmeline  Brand e en. 

Miss  Brandeen  speaks  out  of  the  experi- 
ence of  several  years  as  leader  of  'both  a  Girl 
Scout  troop  and  a  Brownie  pack  in  the  Min- 
nesota School  for  the  Blind.  Her  troop's 
record — one-half  of  her  Girl  Scouts  achiev- 
ing First  Class  in  the  first  three  years  of  the 
troop's  existence — is  one  which  many  a  lead- 
er of  a  troop  of  seeing  girls  may  well  set  for 
herself. 

The  Minnesota  School  troop  is  one  of 
twelve  in  schools  for  the  blind,  known  to 
Girl  Scout  National  Headquarters  on  De- 
cember 1,  1931.  The  others  are  in  the  fol- 
lowing institutions: 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  Louisville 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis 

New   York   State   School   for  the   Blind, 
Batavia 

Catholic    Institute    for    the    Blind,    New 
York  City. 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  New  York  City 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  Muskogee 

Tennessee   School   for   the   Blind,   Nash- 
ville (two  troops) 

Utah  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  Og- 
den   (inactive) 

Territorial    School     for    the    Deaf    and 
Blind,  Honolulu 


It  is  impossible  even  to  estimate  how  many 
blind  or  partially  blind  girls  are  following 
the  Girl  Scout  Trail  in  "regular"  troops 
with  their  sighted  Girl  Scout  sisters.  The 
number  is  believed  to  be  considerable  and 
to  be  growing ;  and  reports  indicate  that  this 
association  of  blind  and  seeing  is  good  for 
both. 

The  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  has 
two  troops,  the  members  of  which  share  with 
all  Nashville  Girl  Scouts  the  unusual  advan- 
tages they  are  so  fortunate  in  having ;  among 
them  being  the  active  interest  of  many  of 
the  city's  university  instructors  and  a  Girl 
Scout  Little  House  set  in  a  beautiful  nat- 
ural park  near  the  city.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  recent  Nashville  letters  indicate 
how  successfully  the  School  Scouts  are  fol- 
lowing the  Girl  Scout  Trail,  how  definitely 
they  are  a  part  of  the  community's  Girl 
Scout  plans  and  activities : 

"The  School  of  Nursing  of  Peabody  Col- 
lege and  its  head,  Miss  Aurelia  Potts,  have 
been  generous  in  giving  the  girls  instruction 
in  nursing  and  first  aid. 

"The  blind  troops  have  just  finished  a 
course  in  home  nursing,  completing  their 
Second  Class  work  and  preparing  for  the 
Home  Nurse  Badge.  The  only  eliminations 
found  necessary  in  giving  them  this  course 
were  the  ones  requiring  real  vision,  such  as 
taking  a  speck  from  the  eye,  removing  a 
splinter,  taking  temperature,  etc. 

"Additional  skills  were  learned  to  replace 
these.  The  girls  were  taught  to  make 
pressure  pads  and  cradles  to  put  over  a  very 
sensitive  limb  or  sore  spot,  out  of  an  ordi- 
nary heavy  paper  or  a  light  wooden  box.  This 
could  also  be  used  for  a  bed  table.  It  seemed 
remarkable  to  me  that  these  girls  could  learn 
so  well  how  to  care  for  a  sick  room,  the 
patient,  and  the  bed  .  .  . 
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"The  leaders  of  both  blind  troops  are  in- 
structors in  the  School,  one  educated  in  the 
School.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  have 
infinite  patience  in  helping  these  girls  learn 
the  nature  work.  This  sounds  a  bit  school- 
ish ;  but  it  really  isn't  done  that  way  at  all, 
for  the  girls  have  a  large  campus  with 
many  beautiful  trees,  shrubs,  and  lots  of 
flowers. 

"We  study  the  leaves  of  trees.  The  girls 
trace  them  on  stiff  paper,  then  a  girl  with 
vision  cuts  them  out,  and  the  group  makes 
spatter  prints  .  .  . 

"Each  Saturday  this  spring  our  Little 
House  and  Outdoor  Committees  on  the 
Council  have  arranged  a  nature  program 
from  two  to  four,  with  some  expert  in  na- 
ture study  from  one  of  our  universities  or 
schools  to  meet  all  of  the  Nashville  Scouts 
who  care  to  go,  at  the  new  log  house  in 
Percy  Warner  Park,  where  the  instructor 
tries  to  help  the  girls  recognize  the  trees, 
birds,  wild  flowers,  rocks,  and  animals  found 
along  the  way.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
Troop  Committee  has  secured  automobiles 
each  Saturday  and  taken  the  blind  girls. 

"They  walk  and  run,  laugh  and  sing 
around  the  park  just  like  any  other  girls. 
Once  in  a  while  a  girl  bumps  into  a  tree  or 
takes  a  tumble  over  a  rough  spot,  but  she 
gets  up  laughing  and  her  companions  help 
her  around  the  next  one  .  .  . 

"We  have  had  three  or  four  of  the  blind 
girls  in  camp  each  year  and  they  get  along 
very  well.  Usually  it  is  arranged  that  a  to- 
tally 'blind  girl  has  a  girl  with  vision  in  the 
cot  next  to  her,  one  of  her  own  troop." 

Last  summer,  a  very  recent  letter  reports, 
one  of  the  girls  in  the  School  for  the  Blind 
Troop  was  awarded  the  highest  honors  in 
nature  work. 

"Only  yesterday,"  a  late  November  letter 
reads,  "our  two  troops  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind  presented  a  program  which,  to  quote 
the  words,  of  our  Commissioner,  was  'one 
of  the  loveliest  and  most  inspirational  Scout 
programs  ever  given  in  Nashville.' 


"It  was  a  silver  tea,  planned  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  money  necessary  for  pay- 
ing the  girls'  national  dues.  The  program 
was  given  in  the  auditorium  of  the  school, 
the  stage  being  arranged  to  represent  a  camp 
scene.  The  preliminary  act  carried  out  the 
idea  of  the  last  night  at  camp,  with  the  girls 
about  the  camp  fire  being  prepared  for  the 
surprise  of  the  occasion — the  little  play 
'Pierrot,  the  Dream  Maker.'  The  parts  were 
taken  by  the  girls,  and  the  play  was  splen- 
didly presented. 

"The  audience  immediately  caught  the 
spirit  of  dreamland;  and,  instead  of  being 
conscious  of  any  handicaps,  was  carried 
lightly  into  that  mythical  land  of  moonbeams 
and  star  maidens.  During  the  tea  hour  some 
of  the  girls  helped  with  the  serving,  while 
others  furnished  lovely  music." 

From  other  successful  leaders  of  blind 
troops  come  reports  of  their  experiences. 
Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Walsh,  leader  for  fif- 
teen months  of  the  troop  in  the  (Bronx) 
Catholic  Institute  for  the  Blind,  wrote  in 
an  account  of  much  interest: 

"Our  Tenderfoot  work  took  a  long  time 
to  complete — principally  due  to  the  knots. 
Once  their  knots  were  learned,  they  knew 
them  perfectly  .  .  . 

"We  took  every  opportunity  to  meet  out 
of  doors.  The  girls  selected  trees,  birds, 
and  garden  flowers  for  their  three  fields. 
Some  of  them  were  very  much  interested 
in  the  stars  and  rocks.  They  always  de- 
manded star  stories  .  .  . 

"We  studied  the  various  trees  by  feeling 
of  their  trunks  and  outlining  with  a  finger 
the  edges  of  the  leaves.  The  discovery  that 
all  leaves  were  not  shaped  exactly  alike  made 
a  tremendous  impression  on  some  of 
them  .   .   . 

"We  practiced  finding  the  right  kind  of 
wood  for  fires  and  then  made  the  founda- 
tion for  them  .  .  . 

"They  noticed  the  growth  of  tulips,  etc., 
by  measuring  their  stems  .  .  . 

Girl  Scout  National  Headquarters  is  plan- 
ning,   therefore,    to    develop  an  Extension 
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Scout  program — that  is,  to  make  Girl  Scout- 
ing as  widely  available  as  possible  for  phys- 
ically handicapped  girls.  Mrs.  Edward 
Fletcher  Stevens,  a  member  of  the  Girl 
Scout  Board  of  Directors  and  a  woman  of 
wide  experience,  is  directing  the  work. 

"We  practiced  bird  calls.  The  Scouts 
sang  them,  while  I  accompanied  them  on  the 
piano.  This  was  their  only  means  of  iden- 
tifying the   birds." 

Miss  Myra  Morgan,  Captain  of  the  Ba- 
tavia  School  Troop,  writes : 

"For  Flower  Finder  the  girls  work  under 
the  direction  of  a  grade  teacher  with  per- 
fect sight,  who  gives  a  great  deal  of  care 
and  time  to  the  work.  She  had  leaf  pictures 
outlined  in  braille  for  the  use  of  her  girls 
last  year." 

In  January,  1931,  Girl  Scouts,  Inc.,  the 
national  body,  began  to  gather  all  informa- 
tion available  on  physically  handicapped  Girl 
Scouts  in  both  institution  and  "regular" 
(outside)  troops.  On  December  1st  figures 
known  to  be  incomplete  showed  68  institu- 
tion troops :  12  of  blind,  22  of  crippled,  25 
of  deaf,  the  rest  of  tuberculous,  diabetic,  un- 
derweight, and  even  leper  Scouts. 

Outstanding  findings  of  the  study  are : 

The  need  for  Girl  Scout  material,  especial- 
ly for  nature  material,  adapted  for  blind  Girl 
Scouts,   in  braille. 

The  widespread  interest  in  Girl  Scouting 
among  institution  heads  and  experts  in  the 
educational  field. 

Their  belief  that  membership  in  a  Girl 
Scout  troop  and  a  share  in  Girl  Scout  ac- 
tivities, under  wise  leadership,  gives  the 
physically  handicapped  girl,  as  perhaps  no 
other  one  experience  or  association  can,  a 
wholesome,  happy  sense  of  being  just  like 
other  girls  and  one  of  a  world  group  whose 
law  of  daily  living  is  to  be  useful  and  to 
help  other  people  at  all  times. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase,  in  re- 
cent months,   in   the   number  of   physically 


handicapped  troops  and  in  requests  for  in- 
formation regarding  them. 

The  most  important  undertaking  in  the 
program  at  present  is  an  effort  to  provide 
braille  copies  of  Girl  Scout  material  for  all 
leaders  and  troops  needing  them. 

Generous  volunteer  service  has  made  pos- 
sible in  the  last  few  months  the  supplying 
of  braille  transcriptions  to  meet  immediate 
needs. 

Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  Supervisor  ol 
Educational  Research  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  members  of 
the  Girl  Scout  staff  are  co-operating  in  de- 
velopment and  adaptation  of  the  Girl  Scout 
nature  program  for  blind  Girl  Scouts.  It 
is  hoped  that  braille  transcriptions  of  this 
and  of  the  Girl  Scout  Handbook  may  be 
made  available  within  the  year  for  all  schools 
for  the  blind. 

Fuller  information  about  the  Girl  Scout 
program  and  a  copy  of  Girl  Scouting  for  the 
girl  of  Physical  Limitations,  a  report,  will  be 
sent  on  request  to  any  reader  of  The  Teach- 
ers Forum.  Address :  Girl  Scouts,  Inc., 
670  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


The  new  publication  of  the  American 
Braille  Press,  The  Braille  Book  Review,  has 
met  with  a  most  enthusiastic  reception  from 
blind  readers  everywhere.  The  value  of  such 
a  publication  as  this  to  teachers  of  literature 
is  manifest.  The  Braille  Book  Review, 
which  is  edited  by  Miss  Lucille  A.  Gold- 
thwaite,  Librarian  of  the  Department  of  the 
Blind  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  is 
free,  except  for  an  annual  registration  fee 
of  fifty  cents,  and  is  for  distribution 
throughout  the  world.  (American  Braille 
Press,  74  rue  Lauriston,  Paris,  France.) 


Teachers  who  want  a  simple  and  untech- 
nical  introduction  to  classroom  statistics  will 
find  help  in  a  little  paper-covered  book  by 
Pressey  and  Pressey  called  "Methods  of 
Handling  Test  Scores"  (World  Book  Com- 
pany, 1926,  60  cents). 
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DOCTOR  ALLEN  SAYS- 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  CAMPBELL 


"Storm  the:  Castle,  Capture:  the:  Fort, 
and  Take:  Them  All  Prisoners  !"  was  the 
clarion  cry  of  Sir  Francis  Campbell  to  his 
students  and  teachers  alike. 

An  admirer  of  Sir  Francis  has  said  that 
he  seized  upon  new  ideas  with  American 
avidity  and  tested  them  with  British  pru- 
dence. Let  me  briefly  sketch  his  career. 
Though  as  a  child  he  was  adjudged  by  his 
teachers  at  Nashville  to  be  without  promise 
in  music,  at  sixteen  he  had  worked  himself 
up  to  be  music  instructor  there  and  at  twen- 
ty-eight, head  of  the  music  department  at 
Perkins  Institution.  He  ascribed  this  suc- 
cess toward  leadership,  his  goal,  to  dogged 
perseverance  in  the  right  profession ;  and 
success  with  his  departmental  pupils  to  se- 
lecting those  good  in  mathematics  and  to  in- 
spiring them  to  concentrate  on  music  in  the 
expectation  that  he  would  later  find  them 
employment. 

Being  convinced  that  a  practical  education 
is  the  blind  person's  capital  he  built  up  his 
British  school  accordingly.  Its  title  shows 
his  vision.  Royal:  what  more  fetching 
designation  in  England!  It  meant  that  he 
could  count  upon  royal  patronage.  Nor- 
mal: with  proper  training,  teaching  was  a 
calling  open  to  blind  people.  Cou#$GE:  a 
dignified  name,  forestalling  "institution." 
Academy  op  Music  for  the:  Blind:  ah, 
a  professional  school ! 

Yes,  his  was  to  be  no  ordinary  school 
preparing  its  boys  and  girls  for  shel- 
tered workshops  or  for  floundering  in 
the  world.  Indeed,  he  would  have  no 
handicraft  department,  but  in  its  stead 
a  technical  one  leading  his  non-musical 
boys  up  to  the  practical  occupation  of 
piano  tuning.  Later  he  seized  upon  typ- 
ing as  a  gainful  outlet  for  those  of  his  non- 


musical  girls  who  were  not  preparing  to 
teach.  He  fostered  early  hand-training 
through  wood-sloyd.  He  chose  as  pupils  of 
the  college  children  having  some  talent 
in  order  to  ripen  this  slowly  and  under  fa- 
vorable conditions ;  also  young  men  and 
young  women  who  had  excelled  elsewhere 
and  who,  being  intellectual,  dreaded  the  pros- 
pect of  eking  out  existence  on  the  handi- 
craft level.  Most  were  admitted  on  individ- 
ual scholarships  which  were  retainable  only 
through  merit. 

A  person  in  good  physical  condition  is 
called  in  England  "fit."  Sir  Francis  pro- 
posed to  make  his  pupils  fit  through  a  strict 
regimen  of  physical  training.  Laying  out  his 
beautiful  grounds  to  this  end  he  saw  that 
they  were  used  for  walking,  cycling,  field 
sports,  and  games ;  and  so  used  every  day 
under  his  own,  Lady  Campbell's,  and  his 
teachers'  personal  leadership.  For  rainy  days 
there  were  two  gymnasiums.  One  summer  he 
and  his  eldest  son  took  Dr.  Sargent's  Har- 
vard course  in  physical  training  and  brought 
home  development  apparatus.  He  built  two 
roller-skating  rinks  and  a  swimming  pool. 

His  early  resident  teachers  were  Amer- 
icans., because  equally  well  trained  English 
teachers  were  not  then  willing  to  give  that 
care  and  training  outside  the  classroom 
which  blind  children  require.  His  profes- 
sors in  instrumental  music  came  in  by  the 
hour.  They  were  the  best  London  could 
supply.  He  himself  taught  the  choir;  and  a 
remarkable  choir  it  was.. 

The  college  gave  frequent  pupil  dem- 
onstrations at  home  and  elsewhere,  both  in 
order  to  attract  funds  and  to  educate  the 
public.  Overcoming  public  doubt,  hesitancy, 
and  even  prejudice  was  an  essential  part  of 
his  policy.     What  use  to  invest  money  in 
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perfecting  pupils  in  whose  capacity  as  pro- 
ducers people  took  no  stock !  Sir  Francis 
labored  to  place  certificated  pupils  in  posi- 
tions. His  repeated  successes  in  doing  just 
this  reacted  like  magic  upon  his  undergrad- 
uates. Expecting  such  dividends  from  their 
own  investments  in  personal  effort  they 
worked  like  beavers.  Either  they  were 
ashamed  to  fail  when  placed  or  were  afraid 
to;  it  matters  not.  The  college  was  soon 
able  to  claim  80%  of  successes  ;  which  meant 
that  80%  had  life  and  had  it  more  abun- 
dantly. Before  the  college  started,  in  1872, 
Dr.  Armitage,  its  co-founder,  had  estimated 
that  only  about  10%  of  the  British  school- 
trained  blind  were  maintaining  themselves 
through  handicrafts,  and  1>4%  through 
music.1 

In  1910  King  Edward  VII  made  plain 
Dr.  Campbell  Sir  Francis  for  his  unparal- 
leled service  to  the  cause  of  the  blind  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Here  was  an 
instance  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind  and 
both  reaching  the  mountain  tops.  I,  who 
taught  at  the  college,  submit  that  the  study 
of  no  laborer  in  our  field  will  yield  to  the 
special  educator  greater  profit  than  will  the 
extraordinary  career  of  Sir  Francis  Camp- 
bell. 
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HADLEY   CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL 

Alfred  Allen 

Ten  years  ago  a  tiny  flame  was  ignited  in 
the  home  of  a  man  then  comparatively  new 
to  blindness  and  its  experiences.  It  has 
burned  steadily  and  more  strongly  each  year, 
and  today  it  illumines  the  far  corners  of 
the  earth. 

The  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for 
the  Blind  begins  with  the  new  year  its 
eleventh  year  of  service.  During  the  ten 
years,  several  thousand  blind  men  and  wo- 
men, young  and  old,  from  every  one  of  our 
forty-eight  states  and  from  some  of  the 
foreign  possessions  of  the  United  States 
have  received  the  benefit  of  the  free  educa- 
tion service  offered  by  the  School.  Even  in 
such  far-off  places  as  Australia,  China,  Ja- 
pan, India,  South  Africa,  and  the  East 
Indies,  live  blind  men  who  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
School.  The  nearer  countries  too  have  been 
represented :  the  West  Indies,  Bermuda, 
Newfoundland,  Canada,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippines. 

At  this  writing  there  are  five  hundred  stu- 
dents enrolled  and  working  at  one  or  more 
courses  of  study.  They  work  in  their  own 
homes  at  their  own  gait,  and  are  dealt  with 
individually,  not  as  members  of  a  class.  The 
instruction  is  personal  to  the  fullest  extent, 
and  is  always  given  in  braille  grade  one  and 
one  half.  The  student  may  send  his  lessons 
to  the  school  in  either  braille  or  typewriting, 
and  he  is  always  able  to  study  independently 
because  of  the  availability  of  braille  text- 
books and  instructions  in  braille. 

The  School  has  enrolled  students  from 
every  walk  of  life.  It  does  not  attempt,  how- 
ever, to  deal  with  the  young  blind,  for  ex- 
ample, those  under  fourteen.  It  prefers  not 
to  serve  those  who  can  obtain  help  from 
schools  for  the  blind,  but  in  numerous  in- 
stances it  does  supplement  to  some  extent 
certain  of  the  studies  being  carried  by  stu- 
dents in  state  schools.      Its  enrollment  in- 
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eludes  professional  men  and  women:  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  teachers  (both  of  the  seeing 
and  of  the  blind),  ministers,  editors;  there 
are  salespeople,  industrial  workers,  people 
doing  handwork  in  their  own  homes,  agricul- 
tural workers,  and  blind  people  representing 
many  other  vocations.  All  are  spurred  on 
by  the  common  urge  for  knowledge,  for  edu- 
cation. No  coercion  is  needed  to  persuade 
them  to  enrol.  About  250  new  students  are 
accepted  annually,  and  usually  only  once  a 
year,  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine,  does  the  school  announce 
its  willingness  to  add  new  students. 

William  A.  Hadley,  himself  blind  and 
now  seventy-two  years  old,  is  the  directing 
genius  of  this  remarkable  work.  Becoming 
blind  late  in  life  after  a  lifetime  spent  in 
teaching,  he  sat  idle  for  a  few  years,  and 
out  of  his  thoughts  and  experiences  grew 
this  work  intended  to  provide  mental  occu- 
pation and  stimulation  for  those  who,  like 
himself,  liked  to  study,  but  who  had  not 
perhaps  been  as  well  fortified  as  he  in  prep- 
aration for  literary  pursuits.  Assisted  by 
Mrs.  Hadley,  he  canvassed  the  possibilities 
of  such  a  work  as  he  now  conducts,  and 
after  the  1921  summer  meeting  of  the  A.  A. 
W.  B.  he  went  seriously  to  work  on  a  pro- 
gram. Shortly  after  the  incorporation  of 
a  school  in  January,  1922,  the  writer  be- 
came associated  with  Mr.  Hadley  in  the 
work. 

The  instructors  in  the  various  courses  are 
well  prepared  for  their  work.  Some  are 
former  teachers  in  seeing  schools,  some  are 
even  now  so  engaged,  while  others — for  in- 
stance, the  instructors  in  Business  Law  and 
Life  Insurance — are  professional  men. 

Readers  may  be  interested  in  the  follow- 
ing partial  list  of  courses  which  are  available 
at  this  time : 

Primer  Course  in  Braille  Reading 
New  English  Grammar 
Composition  and  Rhetoric 
History  of  American  Literature 
History  of  English  Literature 
Short  Story  Appreciation  and  Writing 


American  History  (Elementary  and  Ad- 
vanced ) 

Civil   Government 

English  History 

Algebra  (1st  year) 

General  Science 

Psychology 

Physiology   (Elementary  and  Advanced) 

Geography  (Descriptive  and  Physical) 

Latin  (1st  and  2nd  years) 

French  (1st  and  2nd  years) 

Spanish  (1st  and  2nd  years) 

German  (1st  and  2nd  years) 

Typewriting  (Elementary) 

Business  Correspondence  (Elementary) 

Salesmanship 

Life  Insurance  Principles  and  Practices 

Business  Law 

Commerce  and  Industry 

Elementary  Economics 

The  Worker  and  His  Bible 

New  Testament  History 

The  school  is  able  (normally)  to  provide 
all  the  necessary  books  for  the  courses. 
Sometimes  it  will  accommodate  an  individual 
student  with  a  special  course  in  some  par- 
ticular subject  which  he  desires. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  afford  to 
the  blind  who  desire  it  an  opportunity  to 
improve  a  limited  education  and  to  employ 
idle  hours.  If  through  their  work  here  stu- 
dents, have  improved  their  station  in  life, 
that  is  an  additional  benefit. 

While  in  normal  years  it  is  not  unduly 
difficult  to  finance  the  work  of  the  School 
through  publicly  contributed  donations,  in  a 
year  such  as  1931  it  is  very  hard  to  secure 
the  necessary  funds.  In  that  year,  for  the 
first  time,  the  School  appealed  to  its  stu- 
dents, asking  for  whatever  a  student  cared 
to  contribute.  Nearly  $300  came  from  this 
source.  This,  however,  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  make  up  for  the  funds  which  have  failed 
to  come  in  from  usual  sources.  And,  for  the 
present,  there  must  remain  a  waiting  list  of 
students,  and  the  School  is  making  no  partic- 
ular attempt  to  find  students  to  replace  those 
who  complete  their  work  or  drop  out. 
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definitely  and  unqualifiedly  feeble-minded. 
They  will,  however,  give  special  attention  to 
that  important  and  relatively  large  group  of 
blind  babies  whose  additional  handicaps 
make  an  adequate  appraisal  of  their  ability 
impossible  until  after  they  have  been  care- 
fully and  sympathetically  studied. 


In  the  last  issue  of  the  Forum  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Direc- 
tor Emeritus  of  Perkins  Institution,  was  to 
have  a  column  of  his  own  in  each  issue  dur- 
ing 1932.  Instead  of  being  a  columnist, 
however,  Dr.  Allen  will  be  a  more  liberal 
contributor;  he  will  write  for  us  a  series  of 
studies  on  special  aspects  of  the  education 
of  the  blind,  the  first  of  which  appears  in 
this  number. 


We  have  observed  with  great  interest  the 
new  venture  of  the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home 
for  Blind  Babies,  in  Summit,  New  Jersey. 
The  Board  of  the  Home  is  awake  to  the 
need  for  a  residential  nursery  and  kinder- 
garten in  which  preschool  blind  children  may 
be  studied  carefully,  their  problems  diag- 
nosed, and  proper  corrective  training  and 
treatment  given  them.  In  order  that  they 
may  serve  these  children  most  adequately, 
they  have  chosen  as  the  new  Superintendent 
of  the  Home,  Miss  Katharine  L.  Foster. 
Miss  Foster  has  her  Bachelor's  degree  in  In- 
stitutional Administration  and  her  Master's 
degree  in  Nursery  School  Education ;  and 
she  is  equipped  with  a  good  background  in 
practical  psychology. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Home  is 
planning  to  take  no  more  children  who  are 


In  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  for  Decem- 
ber, 1931,  are  two  articles  which  we  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  educators  of  the 
blind.  The  first,  "The  Significance  of  Eye 
Diagnosis  in  Home  Teachers'  Social  Case 
Work,"  is  by  Miss  Grace  S.  Harper,  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind.  It  is  high  time  that 
educators  of  the  blind  as  well  as  social 
workers  should  be  sufficiently  well  informed 
on  eye  diseases,  their  causes  and  conse- 
quences, so  that  none  of  them  will  ever  be 
guilty  of  rash  and  misleading  generalizations 
about  blindness.  Miss  Harper's  article  is  a 
helpful  guide  to  those  of  us  who  need  an 
occasional  reminder  of  the  danger  of  half- 
forgotten  information. 

The  second  article,  on  "The  Work  of  the 
Committee  on  Central  Statistics  of  the 
Blind,"  is  by  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Re- 
search Agent  of  the  Foundation.  This  Com- 
mittee is  striving  to  develop  a  set  of  stand- 
ards which  will  be  of  great  value  to  every- 
one who  has  occasion  to  attempt  the  collec- 
tion of  information  on  almost  any  aspect  of 
the  work  for  the  blind. 


The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Special 
Classes  (Section  III — Education  and  Train- 
ing) of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Child  Health  and  Protection  is  now  avail- 
able in  a  cloth-bound  edition.  (Century, 
$4.00.)  In  this  book  appears  the  report  of 
the  sub-committee  on  the  blind  and  partially- 
seeing  of  which  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway 
was  chairman.  Every  educator  of  the  blind 
will  want  to  be  familiar  with  the  contents 
of  this  "Report  of  the  Committee  on  Special 
Classes." 
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PROMOTING  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP  AMONG  BLIND 
CHILDREN  THROUGH  THE  PROBLEM- 
CONFERENCE  METHOD 

Frieda  KiEEEr  Merry,  Ph.D. 


Part  I 

Believing  that  effective  citizenship  can 
best  be  achieved  through  free  discussion  of 
actual  life  experiences  in  a  social  group 
rather  than  through  instruction  in  abstract 
moral  principles,  the  Department  of  Special 
Studies  has  tried  out  and  adapted  the  Prob- 
lem-Conference Method1  for  use  among 
blind  children. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  (1)  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  the  Problem-Confer- 
ence Method;  (2)  to  discuss  its  value  and 
use  among  seeing  children;  and  (3)  to  show 
(with  illustrative  material)  how  it  can  be 
modified  to  promote  good  citizenship  among 
blind  children. 

Definition  of  ProblEm-ConeerEnce 
Method 

Summarized  briefly,  the  Problem-Confer- 
ence technique  involves  group  discussion  in 
the  classroom  of  concrete  problems  common 
to  the  every-day  experiences  of  all  children, 
focusing  attention  upon  social  attitudes.  The 
teacher  acts  as  the  conference  leader,  guiding 
the  children  and  encouraging  them  to  reach 
independent  conclusions.  She  should  with- 
hold her  personal '  opinions  upon  the  prob- 
lems being  discussed  and  should  never  at- 
tempt to>  moralize.  Fundamentally,  this 
method  assumes  that  the  problems  used  are 


1  This  technique  was  suggested  after  a  careful 
study  of  a  pamphlet  on  "The  Case-Conference 
Method"  by  Paul  McKendree  Reading,  Supervisor, 
Edward  Drummond  High  School,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
which  was  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  Dr.  Richard 
D.  Allen,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Research 
and  Guidance  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and 
lecturer  in  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Edu- 
cation. 


those  familiar  to  the  members  of  the  group, 
and  that  freedom  of  expression  and  ex- 
change of  ideas  are  necessary  in  order  to 
reach  social  decisions.  Discussions  of  abstract 
moral  principles  and  "preaching"  by  the 
teacher  only  result  in  stereotyped  answers 
and  the  acceptance  of  adult  standards. 

Value  and  Use  oe  the  Problem-Confer- 
ence Method  among  Seeing  Children 
Dean  Russell  has  been  quoted  as  saying 
that  major  objectives  cannot  be  left  to  in- 
cidental treatment,2  hence  the  school  should 
train  its  youth,  in  a  systematic  way,  to  be- 
come socially  desirable  citizens.  The  Prob- 
lem-Conference fulfils  these  requirements, 
since  it  is  concerned  with  a  definite  tech- 
nique for  the  discussion  of  problems  of 
everyday  life.  Unlike  formalism  in  moral 
teaching,  with  its  uncritical  and  intolerant 
acceptance  of  rules  of  conduct,  the  Problem- 
Conference  Method  stimulates  the  child  to 
do  his  own  thinking  in  terms  within  his 
comprehension,  profiting  by  the  experiences 
of  those  of  his  own  age  level. 

Advocates  of  the  Problem  Conference 
point  out  that  its  results,  in  the  present  stage 
of  its  development,  are  "cumulative  and  evo- 
lutionary," and  that  objective  ratings  of  its 
efficiency  are  possible  only  in  connection 
with  school  problems.3  After  this  technique 
has  been  used  for  several  years,  for  instance, 
certain  school  conditions  can  be  checked, 
such  as  amount  of  absence,  tardiness,  num- 
ber and  types  of  disciplinary  problems,  acci- 


2  Reading,  op.  cit.,  p.  8. 

3  Ibid.,  p.   34. 
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dents  to  school  population,  type  of  extra- 
curricular activity,  etc. 

The  fact  that  children  have  expressed 
their  appreciation  of  this  method  freely4  is, 
no  doubt,  also  indicative  of  its  value. 

The  Problem-Conference  Method  for 
Blind  Children 

Since  blind  children  in  residential  institu- 
tions spend  much  more  time  under  school  in- 
fluence than  do  seeing  children,  it  seems  ex- 
pedient for  teachers  of  blind  pupils  who  are 
interested  in  the  Problem-Conference  Meth- 
od to  initiate  such  work  with  situations  aris- 
ing in  both  school  and  cottage,  limiting  its 
use  to  the  older  children  (twelve  and  above) 
until  experience  warrants  an  extension  to 
less  mature  levels. 

The  results  of  a  survey,5  designed  to  ascer- 
tain what  particular  behavior  difficulties  are 
most  common  among  blind  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen,  will  furnish 
much  material  for  discussion;8  details,  how- 
ever, must  be  worked  out  carefully  in  ac- 
cordance with  local  conditions.  This  material 
may  be  supplemented  with  an  occasional 
dramatization  of  incidents  (in  the  lives  of 
well-known  people)  involving  moral  choices.7 

The  use  of  the  Problem-Conference 
Method  among  blind  children  over  a  period 
of  two  years  suggests  the  following  facts : 


4  Ibid.,  p.  31. 

5  The  following  behavior  difficulties  occur  frc 
quently  among  blind  children,  but  are  present  quite 
as  commonly  among  children  who  see:  over'talk' 
ativeness;  mannerisms  (or  tics)  of  various  types; 
unnecessary  shouting  and  screaming;  continual  push' 
ing  and  jostling;  abnormal  desire  for  attention  from 
adults  and  other  children;  daydreaming;  sex  perver' 
sions. 

Other  traits  volunteered  by  3  5  selected  teachers 
and  1 5  matrons  in  11  representative  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  include:  ingratitude  and  fault' 
finding;  feelings  of  inferiority  or  superiority;  failure 
to  bring  in  assignments  promptly;  familiarity  and 
"pawing";  carelessness  about  table  manners  and  per' 
sonal  appearance;  and  lack  of  broad  interests. 

6  Consult,  also,  a  study  by  Dr.  Anita  Muhl, 
"Results  of  Psychometric  and  Personality  Studies 
of  Blind  Children  at  the  California  State  School 
for  the  Blind,"  A.  A.  I.  B.  Proceedings,  June,  1930, 
pp.  568-573. 

7  Consult:  Character  Education  through  Cases 
from  Biography,  also  "What  Would  You  Have 
Done?  by  Vernon  Jones,  published  by  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston. 


1.  That  children  prefer  to  have  the  prob- 
lem read  aloud  to  them  rather  than  to  read 
it  in  braille. 

2.  That  too  frequent  use  of  this  method  is 
undesirable,  and  that  one  or  two  discussions 
a  month  are  most  satisfactory. 

3.  That  it  is  inadvisable  to  test  the  child 
upon  this  work,  or  to  give  it  any  concrete 
rating. 

4.  That  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  should 
be  ample  time  for  any  discussion  period. 

5.  That  it  is  not  always  possible  or  de- 
sirable for  the  group  to  decide  upon  one 
solution  as  the  correct  one,  and  it  is  import- 
ant that  the  teacher,  as  the  conference 
leader,  should  remember  this. 

6.  That  if  a  satisfactory  solution  is  not 
reached  by  the  group  in  one  conference  pe- 
riod, the  critical  issue  should  be  rephrased 
in  the  form  of  a  new  problem  and  presented 
again. 

7.  That  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  group 
to  reach  a  definite  decision  at  each  confer- 
ence. It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  every 
child  has  the  benefit  of  listening  to  the  ideas 
of  others,  and  will  probably  develop  better 
moral  attitudes  as  a  result. 

8.  That  the  teacher  must  not  give  her 
opinions,  and  must  make  it  clear  to  the  group 
that  the  decision  rests  with  them. 

9.  That  too  small  or  too  large  a  group 
will  limit  the  effectiveness  of  this  method ; 
the  proper  size  depending  upon  the  ability, 
cooperativeness,  and  leadership  of  the  chil- 
dren. Good  results  have  been  obtained  with 
groups  ranging  from  10  to  15  members. 

10.  That  the  order  in  which  the  ques- 
tions are  presented  should  depend  upon  the 
trend  of  the  discussion. 

11.  That  issues  should  not  be  permitted 
to  become  personal. 

12.  That  children  should  be  encouraged 
to  be  informal  without  being  rude. 

13.  That  the  fear  of  reducing  the  moral 
level  of  the  group  to  those  with  the  least  de- 
sirable attitudes  is  unwarranted  in  practice. 
Some    unassuming   child    usually    voices    a 
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higher  ideal,  thus  influencing  the  pupils. 

14.  That  teachers  should  discourage  chil- 
dren from  jumping  up  and  talking  at  ran- 
dom without  having  given  any  thought  to  the 
question  under  discussion, 

15.  That  if  a  majority  of  the  children 
ramble  unnecessarily  in  their  discussions,  the 
problem  may  be  beyond  their  comprehen- 
sion or  experience,  or  the  leadership  may  be 
poor. 

16.  That  the  use  of  "court  room"  proce- 
dure to  elicit  a  serious  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils  tends  to  become  artificial. 

17.  That  a  stenographic  report  of  a  con- 
ference is  a  valuable  record,  revealing  the 
number  of  pupils  participating  and  the  na- 
ture of  their  responses.  However,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  discussion  written  by  an  ap- 
pointed pupil  is  a  good  substitute. 

18.  That  written  reactions  by  all  the  chil- 
dren are  time-consuming  and  too  labored,  are 
less  frank,  and  deprive  the  child  of  an  ex- 
change and  evaluation  of  ideas. 

19.  That  dramatizing  an  incident  occa- 
sionally lends  variety  and  interest  to  the 
method. 

20.  That  the  interest,  ability,  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  teacher  are  important  factors 
for  the  success  of  this  method. 

21.  That  the  effectiveness  of  the  Prob- 
lem-Conference Method  should  not  be 
judged  upon  a  single  trial,  nor  upon  a  few 
trials. 

22.  That  this  method  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  cure  for  all  disciplinary  troubles, 
nor  as  something  sensational. 

Summary 
This  article  has  attempted  to  define  the 
Problem-Conference  Method;  to  discuss 
its  value  and  use  among  seeing  children  in 
the  public  schools ;  and  to  show  how  it  can 
be  modified  to  serve  the  needs  of  blind  chil- 
dren, calling  attention  to  special  points  in  its 
technique,  and  to  material  for  hypothetical 
problems  suitable  for  discussion.  It  is  hoped 
that  educators  of  blind  children  will  continue 
the  interest  they  have  shown  in  this  tech- 


nique, and  it  is  hoped,  also,  that  the  Prob- 
lem-Conference Method  eventually  will  be- 
come an  effective  instrument  in  the  better 
socialization  of  our  pupils. 

(Part  II  will  appear  in  the  March  issue 
of  The  Teachers  Forum.) 
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HABIT  THE  KEY  TO  PERSONALITY 

Samupx  P.  Hayes,  Ph.  D. 


To  many  people  the  word  "habit"  means 
something  bad  which  must  be  avoided.  Such 
people  are  in  the  same  stage  as  children  who 
fear  the  police.  Having  heard  that  police- 
men put  evil-doers  into  jail,  children  some- 
times become  very  much  afraid  of  them, 
and  it  is  quite  a  task  to  reassure  them,  even 
when  they  learn  how  valuable  policemen 
are  in  regulating  traffic,  helping  children  and 
old  people  to  cross  the  road,  controlling 
crowds  at  fires,  etc.  Habit  is  another 
"bogey"  towards  which  we  have  to  learn  to 
cultivate  a  sane  attitude. 

Every  family  has  a  collection  of  "don'ts" 
which  keep  in  the  limelight  a  list  of  bad 
habits.  We  must  not  drop  a  towel  on  the 
floor  nor  leave  it  rumpled  up  after  we  have 
used  it.  We  must  not  be  late  to  meals  or 
to  engagements.  We  must  not  sit  at  ease 
when  elders  enter  the  room,  and  we  must 
avoid  countless  mispronunciations  and  faults 
of  grammar  to  which  we  seem  perversely 
prone.  Then  there  is  the  long  list  of  actively 
bad  habits,  from  biting  the  nails,  snuffing, 
noisy  eating,  rough  language,  to  the  ex- 
tremes of  swearing,  lying,  and  stealing.  A 
psychologist  has  made  a  very  interesting  test 
of  morality  by  printing  a  whole  page  of  bad 
habits  from  which  we  are  asked  to  select  the 
worst  for  condemnation. 

Man  is  a  bundle  of  habits,  and  from  in- 
fancy on,  a  primary  purpose  of  education  is 
the  avoidance  of  bad  habits  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  good  ones.  Habit  is  the  key  to  per- 
sonality,  and  a  man  is  judged  according  to 
the  particular  collection  of  habits  he  has 
formed. 

We  might  define  habit  as  anything  we  can 
learn.  We  naturally  think  first  of  physical 
habits.  A  very  young  baby  must  learn  to 
sit,  creep,  stand,  and  walk — all  activities  in 
which  its  muscles  are  used.  As  it  grows 
older,  it  gains  control  of  its  smaller  muscles 
in  talking,   in   the  use  of   its  eyes   and   in 


the  control  of  its  fingers.  By  a  constant 
process  of  trial  and  error  the  child  learns  to 
swim,  skate,  dance,  and  sing,  frequently 
making  mistakes,  but  gradually  attaining 
skill  through  selection  of  the  best  motions. 
The  long  list  of  muscular  activities  which  a 
competent  adult  can  perform,  such  as  writ- 
ing, piano-playing,  typing,  and  sports  involv- 
ing skill,  all  illustrate  the  development  of 
physical  habits. 

Mental  habits,  too,  have  been  forming. 
The  baby  learns  to  recognize  its  mother  and 
its  bottle,  and  gradually  imitates  the  words 
it  hears.  In  school,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  history  all  contribute  to  the 
list  of  simple  mental  habits.  These  are  partly 
learned  by  the  same  trial  and  error  process, 
but  often  imitation  of  models  or  analysis  of 
relations  helps  along  the  process  of  habit 
formation.  Quite  complicated  sets  of  habits 
are  developed  in  accordance  with  special  in- 
terests or  peculiar  situations  in  life.  The 
coquette  learns  that  certain  manners  are 
most  effective ;  the  prize-fighter  develops 
quite  a  different  set. 

Besides  these  physical  and  intellectual 
habits,  we  develop  a  large  number  which  are 
especially  related  to  our  emotional  life  by  a 
process  called  "conditioning."  As  everyone 
knows,  the  infant  can  do  certain  very  simple 
things  without  learning — it  is  born  with  a 
small  collection  of  ready-made  responses 
called  reflexes,  which  adapt  it  to  some  phases 
of  its  environment.  Shortly  after  birth,  the 
infant  will  respond  to  lights  and  sounds,  to 
touches,  tastes,  and  odors,  and  within  a  few 
hours  it  will  use  certain  sets  of  muscles  in 
rather  complicated  ways,  as  in  sucking,  con- 
tracting the  iris  to  light,  shuddering  and  cry- 
ing at  loud  sounds,  grasping  and  catching 
its  breath  when  it  is  not  well  supported.  Ani- 
mals have  a  similar  collection  of  unlearned 
reflexes,  and  some  experiments  with  dogs  in 
Pavlova's  Russian  laboratory  have  disclosed 
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an  unexpected  source  of  habits  which  was 
not  dreamed  of  in  the  earlier  psychology.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  salivary  reflex — the 
fact  that  when  we  take  food  into  the  mouth, 
or  even  think  of  savory  morsels,  the  mouth 
waters.  Pavlov  arranged  a  simple  apparatus 
by  which  he  could  measure  the  amount  of 
saliva  secreted  by  a  dog  when  food  was 
presented — a  small  instrument  attached  at  a 
dog's  cheek — which  tapped  the  salivary 
gland.  Now  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
dog  readily  formed  a  habit  of  secreting 
saliva  at  the  time  and  place  where  food  had 
been  repeatedly  presented  to  him.  If  a  dog 
was  ordinarily  fed  upon  a  blue  plate,  there 
came  a  time  when  the  saliva  would  flow  if 
the  plate  alone  was  presented.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  know  what  was  in  the  dog's  mind, 
and  behaviorists  would  not  concede  the  pres- 
ence of  anticipatory  images  even.  But  the 
instruments  showed  that  an  artificial  stim- 
ulus— an  inedible,  tasteless,  blue  plate — 
could  produce  the  reflex  flow  of  saliva  which 
was  a  natural  response  to  the  presence  of 
food.  This  then  was  a  conditioned  reflex — 
a  natural  response  to  an  unnatural  stimulus. 
Next  the  baby  had  its  turn  at  the  condi- 
tioned reflex,  and  showed  itself  as  ready  to 
learn  'by  this  unconscious,  unintentional 
method  as  was  the  dog — in  fact,  some  edu- 
cators have  gone  so  far  as  to  claim  that  most 
of  our  learning  is  of  this  unconscious  sort, 
and  that  the  habit  formation  we  have  already 
discussed  will  have  to  take  a  modest  place  in 
the  scheme  of  education,  quite  secondary  to 
this  inescapable  conditioning  process  which 
is  in  operation  all  the  time.  This  method  of 
learning  is  particularly  important  in  our 
emotional  life,  and  its  presence  is  easily 
shown  in  experiments  with  babies.  Contrary 
to  the  common  opinion,  inexperienced  babies 
have  no  instinctive  fear  of  fur  or  furry  ani- 
mals. When  peaceable  cats  or  rabbits  are 
presented  to  them,  babies  show  great  inter- 
est in  them  and  tend  to  stroke  them.  But 
babies  naturally  respond  with  fear  to  sudden 
loud  noises.  Now  let  an  experimenter  sud- 
denly hammer  on  a  brass  plate  when  a  rabbit 


is  being  presented  to  a  baby  and  the  fear 
response  suited  to  the  noise  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  rabbit,  and  ever  after  the  in- 
fant may  show  fear  of  a  rabbit.  Just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  dog,  a  natural  response  has 
been  attached  to  an  unnatural  stimulus — the 
infant  has  acquired  a  conditioned  fear. 

Apparently  a  large  number  of  our  habit- 
ual likes  and  dislikes  arise  by  such  a  con- 
ditioning process.  Little  children  have  no 
natural  fear  of  insects,  but  quickly  develop 
this  fear  if  some  adult  exclaims  whenever 
a  child  tries  to  handle  one.  How  easy  it  is 
for  a  child  to  acquire  a  permanent  dislike 
for  a  food  which  has  once  made  it  sick,  or 
for  a  person  who  has  treated  it  unkindly! 
When  we  grow  up  we  often  warmly  like  or 
dislike  a  stranger  at  the  first  meeting  because 
we  feel  as  we  did  toward  someone  else 
whom  we  intensely  liked  or  disliked.  Some 
psychologists  would  explain  "love  at  first 
sight"  on  the  assumption  that  in  the  new 
face  we  see  a  strong  similarity  to  an  image 
which  we  have  built  up  and  cherished  in  our 
early  romantic  dreams.  The  use  of  red 
light  in  traffic  illustrates  the  conditioned  feel- 
ing response  very  well.  Since  red  has  a  pe- 
culiar power  of  attracting  attention,  it  has 
for  years  been  used  by  ships  and  railroads  as 
a  sign  of  danger.  Of  course  each  child  has 
to  be  taught  that  red  means  danger,  but 
when  he  rides  with  adults  and  sees  the  emo- 
tional response  which  occurs  if  the  driver 
runs  past  a  red  light  or  stops  suddenly  to 
avoid  this  mistake,  there  is  repeated  empha- 
sis on  the  danger  value  of  red.  Now  that 
people  are  gradually  becoming  accustomed 
to  stopping  whenever  a  red  light  appears,  it 
seems  very  poor  public  policy  to  allow  stores 
to  put  up  red  advertising  signs  and  lose  the 
value  of  the  long  conditioning  process.  Com- 
ing into  a  strange  city  at  night,  it  is  often 
very  difficult  for  a  driver  to  know  when  to 
stop  and  when  to  go  ahead,  because  the  many 
red  advertising  lights  confuse  him. 

Probably  a  large  per  cent  of  our  ethical 
and  religious  ideas  are  developed  by  this 
same  process  of  emotional  conditioning.    In 
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our  childhood  strong  feelings  were  attached  progress.  Sometimes  the  efficiency  of  a  per- 
to  certain  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  which  fected  habit  leads  to  carelessness.  Persons 
our  family  highly  approved  of,  and  our  feel-  who  operate  dangerous  machines  protect 
ings  were  similarly  involved  in  the  religious  themselves  while  new  to  the  job,  but  when 
beliefs  taught  in  our  childhood.  A  great  the  danger  is  an  every-day  one,  they  some- 
deal  of  our  social  behavior  is  explained  in  times  let  their  minds  wander  to  other  things 
the  same  way.  We  become  cordial  or  grumpy,  and  suffer  injury.  Many  accidents  in  auto- 
kindly  or  gruff,  according  to  the  emotional  mobiles  result  from  overconfidence  on  the 
experiences  through  which  we  have  passed,  part  of  drivers  who  have  perfected  their  skill 
The  generous  person  has  built  up  a  series  to  such  an  extent  that  they  trust  to  sudden 
of  emotional  habits  which  are  entirely  dif-  turns  and  the  use  of  brakes  when  they 
ferent  from  those  shown  by  the  stingy  per-  might  better  drive  with  caution.  And  in 
son.  general,  the  open  mind  which  is  willing  to 

There  are   advantages  as  well  as   disad-  accept  new  points  of  view  is  far  better  than 

vantages  in  having  a  large  collection  of  nab-  the  one  in  which  habit  has  led  to  unchange- 

its.    Physical  habits  simplify  our  movements  able  beliefs. 

and  reduce  fatigue.  Think  how  long  it  takes  The  making  and  breaking  of  habits  raises 
a  baby  to  dress,  and  how  tired  it  gets !  When  many  interesting  points.  Nature  calls  aloud 
a  thing  has  become  a  habit,  it  is  fixed  and  for  the  customary.  Habits  seem  not  only 
definite,  quick  and  accurate,  and  can  be  to  have  momentum,  but  to  be  positively  dy- 
carried  on  with  so  little  attention  that  the  namic.  They  possess  an  energy  which  car- 
mind  is  free  to  busy  itself  with  other  things,  ries  them  along,  and  the  feeling  of  balked 
In  early  infancy,  walking  demands  all  the  at-  desire  when  we  try  to  change  a  habit  is  very 
tention,  but  as  the  child  grows  older  he  can  uncomfortable.  We  like  our  habits  because 
walk  and  talk  at  the  same  time.  Some  people  they  are  ours.  Someone  has  called  the  force 
can  play  the  piano  and  carry  on  an  ani-  of  habit  "the  indispensableness  of  the  ha- 
mated  conversation  while  they  are  doing  it.  bitual."  We  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
A  habit  is  something  we  can  depend  upon,  hearing  our  clock  tick  that  we  no  longer  no- 
When  we  have  developed  skill  in  a  game  tice  it;  when  it  stops,  the  situation  seems  so 
like  tennis,  we  can  be  pretty  sure  where  the  strange  that  we  at  once  look  around  for  the 
ball  will  go  when  we  strike  it.  In  the  same  stimulus  we  are  used  to.  And  some  people 
way,  emotional  habits  give  us  something  exaggerate  this  feeling  into  a  control  which 
stable  and  dependable.  A  tried  and  true  they  cannot  resist.  They  say  they  cannot 
friend  is  one  who  has  acted  in  a  certain  way  stop  smoking  or  snuffing  or  twiddling  their 
under  so  many  different  circumstances  that  thumbs.  Modern  psychology  would  label 
we  feel  sure  he  will  run  true  to  form  in  this  a  rationalization.  Such  people  do  not 
every  new  situation.  And  habits  are  very  really  want  to  reform,  and  so  hide  behind 
comfortable  and  satisfying  to  the  person  the  popular  belief  in  the  binding  force  of 
who  has  them.  Not  only  are  we  pleased  at  habit.  Strong  characters  constantly  break 
the  efficiency  which  habits  give,  but  there  is  their  habits  just  to  prove  to  themselves,  that 
real  pleasure  in  any  smooth-running  action  they  can  do  so.  Surely  one  should  be 
itself.  stronger  than  any  part  of  oneself.  We  should 

Of  course  habits  are  sometimes  a  disad-  be  masters,  not  slaves.    All  through  life  we 

vantage.    Our  actions  may  become  too  fixed  find  evidences  of  the  inertia  of  habit.     In- 

so  that  we  are  unwilling  to   change  when  fants   soon   fall   into   a  rhythm   of   regular 

there  is  good  reason  for  doing  so.    Cranky  feeding,  and  a  delayed  bottle  is  a  cause  of 

men  and  women  are  all  too  common  and  the  irritation,    disappointment,    and    finally,    of 

overconservative  often  stand  in  the  way  of  noisy  rage.     Late  dinners  make  cross  chil- 
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dren  as  well  as  cross  parents.  How  uncom- 
fortable we  are  when  our  friend  does  not 
respond  in  the  customary  way.  How  we 
hate  to  have  our  daily  schedules  changed 
when  we  have  just  arranged  them  in  good 
working  order.  In  one  of  Tolstoi's  novels, 
the  peasants  were  so  angry  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  agricultural  methods  that  they 
wantonly  destroyed  much  valuable  modern 
machinery.  What  was  good  enough  for  their 
fathers  was  good  enough  for  them.  And 
even  in  progressive  America  this,  plea  has 
been  made  to  prevent  changes  in  education 
and  social  custom.  One  can  easily  get  ex- 
perimental evidence  of  the  discomfort  of 
changing  a  habit  by  simply  trying  to  put  on 
a  coat  using  the  other  arm  first,  holding  a 
tooth-brush  or  a  comb  in  the  left  hand,  or 
making  any  slight  change  in  the  way  we 
regularly  do  anything. 

Breaking  a  habit  is  forming  a  counter- 
habit,  so  the  rules  for  habit  formation  are 
equally  valid  for  breaking  them.  William 
James  says,  "Get  initiative,  get  practice,  and 
allow  no  exceptions."  To  get  initiative  we 
must  publish  our  intention  and  make  a 
mighty  resolve  to  carry  it  through ;  for  prac- 
tice we  must  take  the  first  chance  to  try  it 
out  and  seek  many  more  opportunities,  since 
repetition  is  the  most  important  single  fac- 
tor in  habit  formation.  Of  course,  we  must 
allow  no  exceptions,  for  every  time  we  do 
a  thing  wrong  we  are  building  up  a  contrary 
habit.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  winding  up  a 
ball  of  string.  The  winding  is  a  slow  and 
laborious  process,  but  if  once  we  let  the  ball 
slip  to  the  floor,  much  of  our  work  is  lost. 

There  seems  to  be  a  quite  definite  phys- 
ical basis  for  habit  formation.  Our  nervous 
system  is  so  constructed  that  it  is  weak 
enough  to  yield  to  the  forces  that  make  for 
change,  but  still  retains  a  certain  part  of  the 
change  made.  We  do  not  understand  just 
what  happens,  but  we  think  the  process  is 
probably  similar  to  certain  changes  we  see 
in  inanimate  things  and  in  animals.  You 
have  noticed  how  an  old  coat  falls  into  the 


lines  of  the  figure  upon  which  it  has  been 
worn,  and  how  paper  once  folded  tends  to 
follow  the  same  creases  when  folded  again. 
This  is  sometimes,  called  inorganic  memory, 
and  represents  the  kind  of  process  which  is 
at  the  basis  of  habit  formation.  In  animals, 
too,  certain  changes  seem  to  take  place  which 
may  be  acquired  without  understanding,  for 
they  seem  to  develop  somehow  in  the  phys- 
ical body  of  the  animal.  Most  of  the  things 
we  teach  our  domestic  animals  and  the  sur- 
prising feats  a  trained  horse  or  dog  can  per- 
form are  learned  by  a  process  of  repetition 
hardly  more  complex  than  the  folding  of 
paper,  but  once  the  habit  is  formed,  it  con- 
tinues to  function  regardless  of  the  need. 
We  read  of  riderless  cavalry  horses  who  car- 
ry out  the  manoeuvres  they  have  been  taught 
even  after  their  riders  have  been  killed.  It 
has  been  reported  that  wild  animals,  like  the 
tigers  and  lions  of  a  circus,  when  freed 
through  the  crushing  of  their  cages  in  rail- 
road wrecks,  do  not  always  take  their  chance 
for  freedom,  but  often  prefer  to  remain  in 
the  cages  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 

There  is  an  ethics  as  well  as  a  psychology 
of  habit,  and  many  writers  have  discussed 
what  habits  we  should  have  and  why.  James 
says  habit  is  the  great  fly-wheel  of  society, 
a  conserving  agent  which  tends  to  keep  us 
steady.  The  world  could  not  go  regularly 
onward  unless  a  large  per  cent  of  people 
had  developed  habits  upon  which  the  rest 
could  depend.  This  is  especially  marked  in 
crises  or  moments  of  excitement.  Policemen, 
firemen,  sailors,  and  particularly  soldiers, 
must  be  so  thoroughly  trained  that  they  will 
act  in  the  correct  manner  regardless  of  the 
excitement  about  them  or  the  fear  they  may 
feel. 

Probably  we  should  develop  a  large  per 
cent  of  our  personal  habits  before  we  are 
twenty  years  of  age.  Our  speech,  gestures, 
and  posture  should  become  automatic  in 
childhood  or  youth.  We  should  early  de- 
velop regular  habits  of  rising,  settle  upon 
reasonable  amounts  of  food  and  exercise, 
regulate  our  work  and  play,  learn  to  care 
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for  our  clothes,  develop  sociable  manners, 
and  arrange  for  all  the  little  things  that  as- 
sure our  personal  comfort  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  those  around  us.  Someone  has  said, 
"Make  your  nervous  system  your  ally  in- 
stead of  your  enemy."  Make  automatic  as 
early  as  possible  as  many  useful  habits  as 
you  can. 

Between  twenty  and  thirty  we  may  well 
develop  what  are  called  our  "professional 
habits."  While  we  should  avoid  excessive 
mannerisms,  there  are  certain  manners  which 
are  suitable  for  one  in  the  position  of  law- 
yer, teacher,  or  'business  man,  and  the  more 
automatic  these  manners  become,  the  less 
we  need  fear  that  we  shall  make  embarrass- 
ing mistakes.  We  should  learn  to  take  notes 
on  reading  and  lectures,  write  reports,  and 
prepare  speeches  along  the  line  of  our  spe- 
cialty. Perhaps  even  more  important  is  the 
mental  state  of  open-mindedness — the  scien- 
tific attitude  which  leads  one  to  accept  the 
truth  no  matter  how  much  it  hurts,  when 
sufficient  evidence  is  presented.  And  in  this 
period  all  the  other  social  usages  which 
make  us  valuable  and  acceptable  members 
of  society  should  gradually  mature. 

There  is  nothing  we  value  more  highly 
in  each  other  and  nothing  that  we  covet  more 
for  ourselves  than  the  reputation  of  having 
a  splendid  personality.  Now  this  personal- 
ity is  the  sum  total  of  our  habits.  Habits 
may  seem  insignificant  when  studied  singly, 
but  taken  together  they  make  an  imposing 
array.  Knowing  what  we  want  to  become, 
we  may  by  proper  attention  to  our  habits  de- 
velop a  personality  which  will  receive  general 
recognition  from  our  fellows  while  giving 
us  the  feeling  of  joyful  attainment. 


the  Brooklyn  Park  School,  Maryland,  for 
aid  in  the  preparation  of  his  manuscript 
which  was  originally  presented  as  a  minor 
thesis  in  the  Department  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity  of    Maryland. 


SCIENCE  COMMITTEE  NOTES 

A  demonstration  of  the  buoyancy  of 
liquids,  suitable  for  use  with  a  class  of  blind 
pupils,  may  be  performed  in  the  following 
manner. 

The  equipment  needed  consists  of  a  small 
spring  scale  with  an  index  which  may  be 
felt;  a  weight,  preferably  of  some  light 
metal,  or  a  stone;  and  a  vessel  containing 
enough  water  to  cover  the  weight. 

Suspend  the  weight  from  the  scale  and 
have  the  child  hold  the  latter  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  he  may  place  a  finger  or  thumb  of 
one  hand  opposite  the  position  of  the  index, 
and  a  finger  or  thumb  of  the  other  hand  act- 
ually on  the  index  so  as  to  follow  its  move- 
ments. When  the  weight  is  lowered  into  the 
water  the  upward  movement  of  the  index  is 
readily  perceived.  If  the  scale  is  sufficiently 
well  marked,  a  partially  seeing  child  may  take 
the  readings  before  and  after  submerging 
the  object  and  the  actual  loss  of  weight  or 
buoyant  force  may  be  calculated. 

Dale  W.  Hamilton 


Dr.  Arthur  Bryan  whose  article,  "Biol- 
ogy for  Blind  Students"  appeared  in  the 
January,  1932,  issue  of  the  Forum  wishes 
to  make  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the 
Commercial  Department,  Baltimore  City 
College,  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Norton  VanSant,  of 


Notice 

Simple  experiments  dealing  with  any  of 
the  various  branches  of  General  Science,  es- 
pecially experiments  that  have  been  used 
successfully  with  classes  of  blind  or  partial- 
ly seeing  pupils,  are  being  sought  by  the 
General  Science  Committee,  and  readers  of 
The  Teachers  Forum  who  may  have  any  sug- 
gestions which  will  aid  the  committee  in  its 
work  are  urged  to  send  such  contributions 
to  the  Committee  Chairman,  Chester  A.  Gib- 
son, Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Chester  A.  Gibson 
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THE  HARVARD  COURSE  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF 

THE  BLIND 

Jessica  Langworthy 


The  class  which  this  year  is  pursuing  the 
Harvard  Course  on  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  (Nl),  and  the  Perkins  Special  Meth- 
ods Course,  is  having  the  usual  profitable 
and  interesting  experiences  in  their  life  and 
study  at  Perkins  Institution,  with  its  rich 
environment  and  varied  opportunities. 

The  present  class  of  seventeen  regular 
members  comes  from  widely  separated 
homes :  India,  Chile,  and  Bermuda  are  for- 
eign countries  represented,  while  the  Amer- 
ican students  come  from  many  states  of  this 
country — Washington,  Maryland,  North  Da- 
kota, the  Middle  West  and  New  England. 

The  lectures  are  given  by  Dr.  Allen,  Har- 
vard lecturer  and  Director  Emeritus  of  Per- 
kins Institution,  out  of  the  richness  of  his 
broad  experience,  or  by  specialists  in  the 
field  of  blindness  whom  he  draws  about  him. 

The  Harvard  Course  is  a  regular  offering 
of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tion. It  is  intensive  and  advanced,  giving 
credit  to  those  already  holding  a  Bachelor's 
degree,  as  one  of  sixteen  such  half -courses 
towards  the  degree  of  Master  of  Educa- 
tion. Those™  holding  a  Bachelor's  de- 
gree, who  are  considered  otherwise  quali- 
fied by  training  or  experience,  may  take  the 
work  as  special  students.  The  fee,  like  that 
for  other  half-courses,  is  forty  dollars,  pay- 
able to  Harvard  University  on  registration. 
"Special  Methods"  which  accompanies  and 
follows  the  Harvard  Course  is  a  practical 
offering  making  use  of  observation  and  prac- 
tice teaching,  with  lectures  and  reading.  It 
also  is  intensive  and  requires  the  full  time 
of  the  student.  Dean  Holmes  of  the  Har- 
vard School  of  Education  has  told  the  Spon- 
sors of   it  that  for  persons  specializing  in 


the  education  of  the  blind,  it  may  also  be 
counted  towards  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Education. 

It  is  with  gratification  that  Perkins  rec- 
ognizes that  the  training  courses  which  it 
has  maintained  for  ten  years  are  gaining 
in  the  estimation  of  persons  interested  in 
the  education  of  the  blind.  Last  year's  class 
consisted  of  fifteen  regular  members  of 
whom  all  but  three  have  obtained  positions. 
Some  applications  for  next  year's  class  have 
already  been  filed,  and  as  room  for  resident 
students  in  the  school  is  limited,  persons 
who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  prepara- 
tion for  their  vocations  are  urged  to  make 
early  application,  before  June  15,  1932,  if 
possible.  The  college  year  at  Harvard  opens 
September  26. 

Such  requests  will  be  considered  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  received,  but  pref- 
erence will  be  given  to  students  having  at 
least  two  years  normal  or  college  training, 
to  those  having  had  experience  in  teaching 
or  in  social  work,  or  to  those  persons  whom 
superintendents  wish  to  have  take  additional 
training  before  employing  them  in  regular 
positions.  Terms  for  residence  at  Perkins 
Institution  may  be  learned  by  correspond- 
ence with  Gabriel  Farrell,  Director.  All 
students  will  be  expected  to  make  themselves 
as  helpful  and  useful  as  possible  in  their  cot- 
tages and  in  the  school. 

The  courses  have  a  high  aim ;  it  is  no  less 
than  the  betterment  of  the  cause  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  by  placing  it  upon  a  pro- 
fessional basis,  and  helping  to  provide  for 
our  children  teachers  already  trained  in  the 
understanding  of  the  condition  of  blindness 
and  the  methods  of  approach  to  minds  shut 
in  by  darkness. 
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"THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SCHOOL  MUSIC"— A  REVIEW 

Edward  W.  Jenkins 


This  book  is  the  work  of  two  people  emi- 
nently fitted  to  write  a  work  of  its  kind : 
James  L.  Mursell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation at  Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wis- 
consin, and  Mabelle  Glenn,  Director  of 
Music  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Though 
the  word  "school"  qualifies  the  word  "music" 
in  its  title,  it  shall  be  the  reviewer's  purpose 
to  show  that  this  fact  need  not  prevent  the 
stereotyping  of  such  a  book. 

The  Plan  of  the  Book 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts,  each 
main  division  being  itself  apportioned  among 
minor  topics : 

I.     Foundations  of  Music  Education 

1.  Music  and  the  Child 

2.  Musical  Learning 

3.  Teaching  of  Music  in  Schools 

4.  Appreciation 

II.  Factors  in  Musical  Mindedness  and 
How  They  May  Be  Developed  in 
School  Music 

1 .  Ear-training 

2.  Rhythmic  Training 

3.  Mastery  of  the  Score 

III.  Executant  Factors  in  Music  Education 

1 .  Technique 

2.  Expression 

3.  Singing 

4.  Instrumental  Music 

IV.  Measurement,  Materials,  Aims 

1.  Tests  in  Music 

2.  School  Music  Materials  and  Their 

Evaluation 

3.  The  Aims  of  School  Music 
Observations  and  Criticisms 

The  book  may  well  be  called  a  clearing- 
house for  all  the  scientific  findings  in  the 
field  of  the  very  special  psychology  of  music 
teaching.  As  such,  it  is  quite  as  much  a 
part  of  the  equipment  of  the  private  teacher 
conducting  classes  in  pianoforte  or  vocal  in- 
struction as  of  the  school  music  teacher. 

"Statistics  then!"     Yes:  not  in  terms  of 


cold,  dry  figures,  but  "humanized"  statistics 
which  pulsate  with  life  and  wide  experience. 
Yet  this  "humanization"  does  not  in  the 
least  detract  from  the  factual  character  of 
the  material  given,  or  make  it  seem  any  the 
less  authentic. 

Moreover,  the  book  wears  the  garb  of  the 
modern  literary-scientific  adventure.  Replete 
with  bibliographies — one  being  placed  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter — provided  with 
summaries,  questions  for  discussion,  and 
furnished  with  an  index  which  serves  as  a 
digest  of  the  book  as  a  whole,  the  "adven- 
ture" keeps  its  feet  upon  the  ground  and 
cannot  be  disarmed  by  the  charge  of  super- 
ficiality. 

A  thoroughgoing  honesty  pervades  the 
book.  We  know  that  the  authors  have  not 
"doctored  up"  any  of  the  findings  they  have 
given  us.  We  feel  a  freedom  from  "windy 
slogans,"  as  the  authors  express  it.  The 
book  does  not  teem  with  such  sayings  as,  "A 
universal  music-consciousness  throughout 
our  land,"  "Music  for  all  in  the  U.  S.  A." 
The  unmusical  child  is  recognized  as  such. 

Appreciation  is  made  the  center  and  aim 
of  the  approach  to  music.  Appreciation,  we 
are  told,  is  much  more  than  the  ability  prop- 
erly to  appraise  music  after  merely  "listen- 
ing." The  appreciative  faculty  should  guide 
the  student  in  each  of  the  three  musical 
projects — viz.,  listening,  performing,  creat- 
ing. In  other  words,  one  should  perform  a 
phrase  with  the  voice  or  upon  an  instru- 
ment, with  the  phrase-pattern — rhythmic  and 
melodic — as  sufficient  motivation  for  the 
production  of  beauty  in  the  particular  in- 
stance. One  should  create  or  compose, 
stimulated  to  his  best  efforts  by  the  models 
he  has  heard  and  even  by  the  phrases,  peri- 
ods, or  whole  compositions  he  has  per- 
formed. Reactions  to  listening  ought  not 
to  be  conditioned  by  the  teacher ;  that  is,  they 
should    be    spontaneous,    and    the    teacher 
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hould  interject  as  few  phrases  as  possible 
to  qualify  such  reactions.  Though  not  dealt 
with  first  of  all  in  the  work,  the  writers 
mention  the  treatment  of  appreciation  first 
because  it  is,  in  very  fact,  the  keynote  of 
the  whole  text. 

We  get  many  surprises,  which  must  be 
expected  if  we  are  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times.  We  learn,  for  instance,  that  musical 
children  are  quite  as  likely  to  spring  from 
unmusical  parents  as  from  those  otherwise 
disposed.  We  learn,  through  researches 
conducted  by  a  Russian  of  Moscow,  that 
pure  tone,  not  rhythm  as  perhaps  we  have 
believed,  is  the  first  thing  which  children 
come  to  appreciate.  We  are  reminded — not 
necessarily  surprised,  however — that  the 
reflex  nature  of  habit  does  not  play  the 
part  in  learning  which  has  been  accredited 
it. 

The  "analytic"  or  study  phase  of  learning 
is  sought  as  an  essential  of  study ;  conducted 
by  the  best  teachers,  it  permeates  the  pur- 
suance of  ear-training,  rhythmic  training, 
mastery  of  the  score — that  is,  of  the  little 
piano-piece  or  song  studied — and,  yes,  even 
of  technique.  The  attainment  of  beauty  in 
music  production  is  seen  to  spiritualize  tech- 
nique, to  arouse  a  consciousness  that  tech- 
nique is  something  more  than  playing  notes 
with  the  right  dynamic  force,  the  right  tem- 
po. You  cannot  escape  it ;  we  are  back  to 
appreciation  again. 

The  chapter  on  school  music  materials  and 
their  evaluation  is  excellent.  School  music 
material,  viewed  in  the  light  of  all  the  cri- 
teria set  forth,  is  seen  to  be  worth  while; 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  it  is  worth 
while. 

Drill,  a  phase  of  the  mechanistic  ap- 
proach to  learning  through  habit- forming, 
is  discouraged.  Absorption,  a  result  of  the 
pupil's  best  experiences  derived  from  all 
three  musical  projects — listening,  perform- 
ing, and  creating — is  the  ideal.  This  is  in- 
deed a  very  brief  way  of  stating  the  case 
as  set  forth  in  Chapter  3,  Musical  Learning. 
One  is  led  to  conclude  that  the  ideal  is  high, 


but  wonders  just  how  much  the  child  gets 
through  "absorption."  But  this  is  not  to 
be  placed  upon  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger. 
We  are  not  yet  convinced  that,  in  musical 
learning  at  least,  drill  has  been  outmoded; 
enough  experience  has  not  been  brought  to 
bear,  the  reviewer  thinks,  to  show  this. 

In  Chapter  6,  Ear-training,  we  are  en- 
couraged to  arouse  a  feeling  for  tonality, 
not  by  plotting  a  scale  into  so>  many  degrees, 
but  by  playing  certain  melodic  successions 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  tendencies  of  each 
member  of  the  scale  without  being  too  spe- 
cific as  to  degrees  and  their  names.  Later  in 
the  same  chapter  we  are  told  that  the  piano- 
forte is  a  good  means  of  teaching  tonality, 
because  the  various  positions  of  the  black 
and  white  keys  in  scale-formations  may  be 
carried  in  the  mind  of  the  student  as  a  visual 
pattern.  The  reviewer  thinks  that  this  point 
of  view  gives  rise  to  an  anomaly.  If  the 
scale  in  terms  of  its  degrees  and  their  names 
is  not  the  aim  in  presenting  the  subject  of 
tonality — degrees  and  their  names  being 
thoroughly  a  part  of  the  technique  of  music 
— why  should  the  adoption  of  a  visual  pat- 
tern be  encouraged,  an  extra-musical  ele- 
ment (the  eye  as  such)  being  introduced? 
From  the  musical  to  the  purely  visual  used 
as  a  means  of  association  of  musical  ideas, 
is,  it  seems,  a  far  cry. 

To  analyze  even  more  deeply:  If  we  are 
to  learn  a  scale  in  terms  of  the  tendencies  of 
certain  notes  of  which  it  is  formed  (the 
seventh  degree  or  leading-tone,  which  tends 
in  most  cases  to  go  upward  to  the  tonic,  is 
a  good  example),  why  would  not  such  ex- 
pectations arising  out  of  believed  tendencies 
easily  be  shattered  by  an  overwhelming  mu- 
sical experience  of  one  kind  or  another?  To 
be  specific :  perhaps  a  certain  consciousness 
of  melodic  tendency  with  reference  to  notes 
of  our  major  and  minor  scales  has  been 
aroused  in  the  mind  of  a  pupil  having  a 
wholesome  curiosity.  Then  along  comes  one 
of  Damrosch's  programs,  a  musical  experi- 
ence for  the  child  than  which  there  is  none 
better.     Dr.  Damrosch  may  play  a  piece  by 
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Saint-Saens,  or  by  one  of  the  moderns  such 
as  Ravel,  whose  feeling  is  modal  rather  than 
tonal.  Gone  is  the  pleasing  pattern  of  mel- 
odic tendencies  and  expectations.  The  point 
is,  then:  if  we  are  not  going  to  teach  the 
scales  in  terms  of  their  degrees  and  their 
fixity  of  position,  if  we  propose  not  to  name 
and  allocate  each,  why  should  the  pupil's 
musical  experience,  in  a  day  of  very  wide 
tonal — and  sometimes  atonal — feeling,  be 
limited  to  a  perception  of  but  the  major  and 
minor  modes?  Where,  given  this  freedom 
from  dogmatics,  do  we  propose  that  the 
child's  musical  experience  shall  stop? 

There  are  a  few  open  questions  in  the 
work  which  are  but  touched  upon.  The  idea 
of  good  vocal  melody  is  encouraged,  whether 
that  melody  arrives  through  the  medium  of 
vocal  literature  or  is  the  result  of  transcrip- 
tion from  the  literatures  of  other  musical 
instruments.  It  is  a  question  which  deserves 
thought,  and  this  is  no  time  for  personal 
opinion  upon  the  subject.  It  bears  out  again 
a  truth  which  merits  repetition:  the  frank- 
ness of  approach  to  every  problem  is  ad- 
mirably evinced  on  every  page. 

The  book  should  furnish  the  thoughtful 
music  teacher  with  much  food  for  thought. 
The  teacher  working  with  private  pupils  will 
find  much,  particularly  in  Part  III,  to  help 
him.  Mechanical  means — the  phonograph, 
the  reproducing  piano,  and  the  radio — are 
recognized  as  aids  to  the  teacher.  The  chap- 
ter on  Appreciation — Chapter  5 — will  be  of 
help  to  the  person  without  sight  who  wishes 
to  make  music  a  reality  in  his  community, 
and  that  is  the  best  way  in  which  we  musi- 
cians can  function.  The  discussion  arising 
out  of  the  problems  given  can  result  in  great 
benefit. 

As  a  work  in  the  field  of  correlation  and 
interpretation  of  scientific  findings,  as  a  set- 
ting forth  of  the  highest  ideals  maintained 
at  all  reasonable  odds,  as  a  well-planned 
book  in  every  essential,  The  Psychology  of 
School  Music  commends  itself  to  the 
thoughtful  musician  and  teacher  as  the  prov- 
ocative of  searching  inquiry.  That,  the 
writer  believes,  is  high  praise. 


N.  Y.  INSTITUTE  CENTENNIAL 
AND  A.  A.  I.  B.  CONVENTION 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  first  class 
of  blind  children  in  this  country  was  or- 
ganized for  schooling.  Dr.  John  D.  Russ 
was  the  teacher,  the  place  New  York  City, 
and  the  result  of  this  beginning  was  the 
establishment  of  what  is  now  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 
That  school  celebrates  its  centenary  appro- 
priately, from  March  15  to  18,  with  a  pub- 
lic meeting  at  the  Engineering  Societies 
Auditorium  and  with  a  dramatic  perform- 
ance at  the  Institute,  of  "Scenes  in  Our 
First  Century." 

Two  other  famous  schools  for  the  blind 
were  organized  and  began  their  work  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  New  York  Insti- 
tute, namely,  Perkins  Institution  and  the 
Over-brook  school.  This  centennial  of  the 
three  schools  suggests  the  fitness  of  devoting 
an  important  part  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  Thirty- 
first  Biennial  Convention  to  be  held  June 
27  to  July  1  at  the  New  York  Institute, 
to  celebrating  this  event.  Superintend- 
ent B.  P.  Chappie  of  North  Dakota  is 
President;  Superintendent  A.  J.  Caldwell 
of  Louisiana  is  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  general  theme  of  the  pro- 
gram, aside  from  the  centennial  celebration, 
will  be  "Making  the  Work  of  Our  Schools 
Practical." 

The  host,  Principal  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve,  is  planning  to  care,  if  possible,  for  all 
who  wish  to  come.  Delegates  receive  their 
official  documents  from,  and  others  wishing 
to  be  entertained  at  the  Institute  make  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary-Treasurer.  Super- 
intendent B.  S.  Joice,  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind,  Bellefield  Avenue  and 
Bayard  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  Asso- 
ciation requires  that  a  contribution  be  made 
toward  the  expense  of  his  maintenance  by 
each  person  attending.  Principal  Van  Cleve, 
anticipating  that  many  will  wish  to  remain  in 
New  York  proposes  to  keep  open  house  for 
a  few  days  after  the  meeting. 

Edward  M.  Van  CuSve. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  TRAVEL  AS  A  STIMULUS  TO  BLIND 

TEACHERS 

Bess  Eleanor  Arthaud 


Travel  for  me  has  the  lure  of  the  Lorelei 
— leading  me  not  to  death,  however,  but  to 
richer  experiences  and  a  fuller  life.  The 
travel  I  have  enjoyed  has  -been  of  inestimable 
value  and  a  real  stimulus.  It  has  proved 
widely  educational  to  me  by  affording  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  things  as  they  are 
where  they  are,  and  by  satisfying  my  hunger 
for  the  beauty  and  the  wonders  in  Nature. 
Contacts  with  new  personalities,  new  scenes, 
new  associations,  new  ideas — all  have  helped 
to  keep  me  from  being  bound  by  the  limita- 
tions of  my  own  home  town,  and  from  be- 
coming provincial  in  thought  and  opinion. 
Travel  broadens  the  understanding  and 
makes  for  a  greater  charity  toward  man  and 
a  deeper  reverence  for  God.    Travel  trains. 

Losing  my  sight  has,  if  anything,  en- 
hanced my  interest  in  people  and  places.  To 
know  how,  and  where,  "the  other  half  of  the 
world"  lives  holds  just  as  strong  an  appeal. 
And,  why  shouldn't  it?  There  is  as  much 
of  the  "me"  in  me  as  ever.  The  urge  to  "be" 
and  "do"  is  just  as  strong.  Because  one  ave- 
nue to  achievement  and  success — even  the 
main  highway,  perhaps — has  been  cut  off,  is 
no  reason  why  I  should  cease  to  have  a  pur- 
pose, an  ultimate  goal,  and  drop  out  of  the 
march  of  events.  Any  destination  can  be 
reached  by  detours  and  side  roads  if  one  is 
willing  to  travel  longer  hours  and  endure 
a  little  rougher  going.  The  keen  observer 
soon  learns  to  listen  for,  when  he  can  no 
longer  look  for,  numberless  little  telltale  evi- 
dences which  prove  an  almost  infallible  in- 
dex to  moods  and  attitudes,  and  he  finds 
that  voices  and  hand-shakes  are  no  mean 
criterion  of  character. 

Seeing  through  "friendly  eyes"  is  the  big 
detour  in  travel  for  me.  Visualizing,  pic- 
turing mentally,  living  and  loving  the  things 
I  thus  see  make  them  all  mine.  To  be  sure, 
choosing  the  "eyes"  through  which  to  see  is 


all-important.  When  it  comes  to  descrip- 
tion and  detail  it  is  surprising  how  many 
persons  there  are  who  "have  eyes  and  see 
not."  They  behold  just  hills,  and  trees,  and 
rocks  and  a  stream  as  the  car  wheels  rhyth- 
mically click,  click,  click  off  the  miles.  To 
them  the  ocean  is  just  water,  and  a  sunset 
just  color.  They  see  the  sub-structure  but 
do  not  sense  the  charm  and  richness  of 
adornment.  They  can  spell  out  the  words 
in  Nature's  exalted  language  but  they  can- 
not pronounce  them  or  interpret  their  mes- 
sage. No  matter  how  willing,  they  are  use- 
less as  travel-companions  to  those  who  do 
not  see.  What  a  joy,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
that  sensitive,  sympathetic  soul  in  tune  with 
the  universe,  who  thrills  with  eager  expect- 
ancy and  keen  appreciation  at  every  turn  of 
the  road.  Then  it  is  that  hills  and  trees 
and  rocks  and  a  stream  become  a  gripping 
landscape;  the  ocean,  a  thing  of  power — 
irresistible;  and  a  sunset,  inspiring — the 
day's  benediction.  Vividly,  indelibly,  each 
is  impressed  upon  my  memory,  to  be  recalled 
and  enjoyed  at  will. 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  I  do  not  make 
use  of  my  travel  experiences  in  the  class- 
room to  whet  the  interest  of  my  pupils  and 
turn  a  prosy  assignment  into  a  vivid  reality. 
"The  largest  copper  mine  in  the  world  is 
located  at  Butte,  Montana,"  is  an  uninterest- 
ing fact  when  read  in  the  text;  but  it  may 
become  a  real  adventure  to  the  children  if  I 
"unexpectedly"  recall  the  day  I  visited  that 
very  mine.  How,  on  board  the  Art  Guild 
Special  speeding  west,  the  dusky-faced, 
good-natured  porter  called  my  traveling  com- 
panion and  me  at  5  A.  M.  to  enjoy  the  six- 
teen-mile Montana  Canyon,  and  to  watch 
the  sun  rise  three  times  over  higher  and 
higher  peaks  as  it  heralded  another  "twen- 
ty-five-hour" day.  Later,  just  as  we  had 
set  our  watches  from  eleven  back  to  ten,  the 
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conductor  called:  "Butte!  Everybody  off 
for  a  trip  to  the  mines." 

In  a  twinkling  we  were  standing  on  the 
station  platform,  5,000  feet  above  sea-level 
(four  times  as  high  as  the  altitude  of  our 
classroom).  A  big  sight-seeing  bus  soon 
whisked  us  up  another  900  feet  to  the  top 
of  the  richest  hill  in  the  world.  No  one 
ever  would  have  suspected  its  wealth.  True 
to  form,  it  did  not  flaunt  its  greatness.  On 
the  surface  it  was  not  unlike  any  self-respect- 
ing hill.  But  the  inside  might  have  been 
the  home  of  the  gnomes  and  the  Titans,  so 
teeming  was  it  with  industry.  It  was  lit- 
erally honeycombed  by  4,200  miles  of  elec- 
tric railway  with  tracks  on  every  100- foot 
level  down  to  3,800  feet.  (A  sample  of  the 
ore,  twenty  per  cent  pure  metal,  is  passed 
around  the  class.)  But  man's  ingenuity  has 
succeeded  in  salvaging  three  times  that 
amount  from  the  waste  water  in  the  mines. 
This  water  is  run  over  large  open  frame- 
work crates  and  through  sluiceways,  filled 
with  old  iron,  and  the  thin  mud  formed  from 
the  corrosion  contains  sixty  per  cent  pure 
copper. 

Piles  of  what  appeared  to  be  white  sand 
but  really  turned  out  to  be  the  refuse  from 
the  old-time,  outdoor  smelting  ovens,  are 
used  to  fight  fire  in  the  mines.  This  refuse 
is  mixed  with  water  and  blown  through  a 
tube  to  spray  the  flames. 

The  main  Anaconda  mine  is  eighteen 
miles  from  the  city,  but  its  smokestacks,  the 
highest  in  the  world,  can  easily  be  seen  sil- 
houetted against  Uncle  Sam's  loftiest  range 
of  the  Rockies.  These  details,  and  a  score  of 
others,  make  mining,  an  unfamiliar  indus- 
try to  Iowa  boys  and  girls,  a  real  live  sub- 
ject, even  though  a  thousand  miles  away. 

Travel  itself  is  a  joy,  but  the  opportunity 
to  pass  it  on,  inspire  in  others,  particularly 
blind  children,  the  breathless,  tense,  little 
thrills  of  delight  I  experienced,  increases 
that  joy  many- fold  and  makes  teaching  a 
real  privilege. 

Getting  the  entire  class  to  think  together 
— centering  their  attention  on  one  and  the 


same  thing — quickens  their  perception  and 
mental  grasp  and  makes  them  doubly  re- 
ceptive. A  snappy  news  item,  new  inventions, 
a  "Believe  it  or  not,"  or  interesting  facts 
about  snakes,  will  do  the  trick;  and  what 
you  have  to  say  might  as  well  be  informa- 
tive as  well  as  entertaining.  Even  a  Scotch 
story  or  a  good  joke,  set  off  in  the  midst 
of  a  sleepy  recitation,  is  not  a  waste  of  time. 
Its  reviving  effect  may  save  the  remainder 
of  the  period  from  becoming  a  total  loss. 

There  is  an  art  in  preparing  and  serving 
mental  foods.  Even  commonplace,  uninter- 
esting fundamentals — the  "spinach"  in  the 
child's  educational  diet — if  properly  seasoned 
with  a  dash  of  humor  and  garnished  with 
sprigs  of  originality,  may  be  made  attractive. 
Ofttimes  some  little  personal  touch  helps 
to  create  a  taste,  yea,  stimulate  an  appetite 
for  these  unpopular  intellectual  vitamins. 

"When  in  Seattle  last  August,  the  ther- 
mometer registered  ten  below  zero,"  is  quite 
enough  to  set  every  last  brain  bristling  with 
incredulity,  but  " — in  the  largest  fish  cold 
storage  plant  in  the  world,"  is,  of  course,  en- 
lightening. Everyone  is  more  than  ready  to 
help  push  open  the  several  pairs  of  heavy 
doors  into  a  frosty  hallway  and  follow  the 
overcoated,  overshoed,  and  fur-capped  guide 
to  a  room  with  a  large  pool  in  the  center, 
where  immense  open  wire  baskets  of  fish  are 
being  dipped  until  each  fish  is  coated  with  a 
thin  glaze  of  ice.  The  fish  are  then  taken  on 
trucks  to  another  room,  literally  as  cold  as 
"Greenland's  icy  mountain,"  and  left  to 
freeze  as  hard  as  rocks. 

Across  the  hall  is  one  of  the  sixty- foot 
storerooms,  the  ceiling  and  walls  of  which 
are  frescoed  with  fairy  frost  pictures,  spark- 
ling crystal  in  the  light.  And,  surest  thing 
you  know,  the  thermometer  behind  the  door 
unobtrusively,  hut  unmistakably,  registers 
ten  below!  This  room  is  filled  with  great 
stacks  resembling  the  book-stacks  in  our 
own  braille  library,  piled  high  with  neat 
rows  of  frozen  salmon,  mackerel,  halibut, 
corded   in  like  sticks   of   wood,   waiting  to 
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be  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world  from 
the  harbor  only  a  few  feet  away. 

What  was  the  harbor  like  ?  Presto !  Our 
rows  of  desks  become  strong  concrete  piers, 
blocks  in  length,  extending  like  great  oblong 
points  into  the  beautiful  green  water  of 
Puget  Sound.  And  Jimmie  and  Jane  and 
Jack,  piloting  a  battleship,  an  ocean  liner  and 
a  ponderous,  puffy  old  freighter,  come 
steaming  in  from  the  Pacific  (the  front  of 
the  room),  and  nose  into  the  aisles,  tying 
up  at  Pier  No.  10,  and  20,  and  32.  Captain 
Jack  may  decide  to  take  his  freighter  into 
fresh  water  to  remove  the  barnacles,  so  he 
steams  around  to  another  aisle  which  serves 
as  the  canal  leading  to  Lake  Washington. 
These  locks  are  exact  replicas  of  those  at 
Panama,  only  smaller.  The  huge  steel  gates, 
six  feet  thick,  close  in  V  shape  after  the 
freighter  has  entered  the  canal.  Then  the 
water  pours  in  through  large  openings  on 
each  side,  until  the  boat  is  raised  nine  feet, 
to  the  level  of  Lake  Washington,  whereupon 
the  gates  ahead  are  opened  and  Jack  moves 
gaily  out  into  fresh  water. 

The  ocean  and  the  mountains  hold  a 
strange  fascination,  a  sort  of  fairy-tale  un- 
reality, for  "mid-westish"  prairie  children, 
especially  those  who  do  not  see.  And  as  I 
try  to  bring  to  them  the  refreshing,  salty 
tang  of  the  air,  the  awe-inspiring  roar  of 
the  surf,  and  the  irresistibleness  of  the  tides, 
and  picture  for  them  the  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  peaks,  I  am  gripped  anew 
by  the  silent,  incomprehensible  wonder  of 
it  all.  Those  waves  have  been  rolling  "from 
shore  to  shore"  for  eons ;  those  peaks  have 
pierced  the  vaulted  skies  almost  since  time 
began,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  do  so 
for  millenniums  to  come,  unchanged,  un- 
mindful of  such  mere  transients,  in  point  of 
time  and  experience,  as  we.  And  I  marvel 
with  the  Psalmist,  "What  is  man — ?" 

The  boys  are  always  quite  sure  that  when 
they  climb  Mt.  Rainier  they  will  not  feign 
fatigue,  as  I  did,  when  it  comes  to  the  "Tin 
Pants  Nature  Coasting."  This  necessitates 
a  three-mile  hike  up  from  Paradise  Inn  and 


then  sliding  back  another  route.  The  sec- 
ond slide  must  be  done  "solowise,"  and  I 
just  didn't  quite  have  the  nerve  to  shoot  off 
over  the  side  of  that  mountain  without  a 
rudder.  Another  time,  I  might.  Who  knows  ? 

"My"  world  is  my  conception  of  the  world 
— "your"  world  is  your  conception  of  the 
world.  Travel  broadens  that  conception,  es- 
tablishes a  standard  of  comparisons  and  a 
table  of  measurements.  Travel  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  all  values  are  relative,  that 
things  out  of  their  natural  setting  lose  value 
and  that  familiarity  dulls  the  power  of  dis- 
cernment and  appreciation  and  tends  to  rob 
both  persons  and  places  of  their  rightful  rat- 
ing. Scenes  and  conditions  considered  un- 
interesting, even  monotonous,  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  one  locality  possess  a  lively  interest 
and  subtle  charm  for  folk  in  a  widely  differ- 
ent environment.  Travel  teaches  us  to 
recognize  and  honor  true  worth,  no  matter 
where  found,  no  matter  what  the  setting, 
exquisite  or  otherwise.  And  who  needs  this 
training  more  than  teachers — teachers  who 
do  not  see? 

I  like  conducted  tours.  One  need  never 
think  about  baggage,  hotels  nor  sight-seeing 
trips.  Even  the  most  minute  detail  is  plan- 
ned ahead.  It  is  no  small  aid  to  know  in 
advance  what  one  is  about  to  see  and  the 
main  points  of  interest  along  the  way.  A 
Corona  typewriter  and  a  braille  slate  are  al- 
ways a  part  of  my  equipment.  Writing  a 
thing  once  or  twice  helps  to  fix  it  in  my  mind. 

Taking  notes  has  become  second  nature 
to  me,  especially  when  reading.  Shelves  of 
these  braille  notes,  which  are  filed  for  con- 
venient reference,  are  in  use  constantly. 
Practically  every  current  magazine  and  daily 
newspaper  contains  some  bit  of  information 
and  attractive  material  along  the  line  of  our 
class  study. 

Even  the  "air"  is  full  of  it  these  days. 
Here  in  our  school  each  dormitory  is  equip- 
ped with  a  radio,  and  the  matrons  read  the 
papers  to  the  children.  It  is  the  children's 
business  to  keep  me  informed  on  certain 
happenings — the    Japanese    in     Manchuria, 
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Gandhi,  and  the  situation  in  India.  This 
procedure  teaches  them  to  be  selective  in 
their  news-gathering  and  reading.  The  ex- 
tra material  on  current  events  which  I  give 
them  in  class  one  day,  they  write  in  study- 
hour  that  night  and  read  in  class  the  next 
day.  Meanwhile,  they  are  developing  the 
power  of  concentration,  learning  accuracy  of 
detail  and  getting  memory-training  as  well 
as  information. 

When  a  sufficient  variety  of  material  is 
collected,  we  have  "Chautauquas,"  or  "Trav- 
el Talks,"  (really  a  camouflaged  review),  I 
acting  as  platform  manager.  Jimmie,  who  is 
to  tell  of  the  Canal,  is  introduced  as  "Mr. 
James  Porter,  one  of  America's  best  engi- 
neers, just  back  from  a  survey  in  Panama." 
Other  pupils  represent  "Miss  Mary  Marshall, 
just  returned  from  a  Mediterranean  cruise, 
eager  to  describe  the  Pyramids  and  the  Sa- 
hara," or  "Mr.  Jack  Adams,  foreman  of  the 
Pillsbury  Mills,  who  will  present  the  fas- 
cinating story  of  milling,  and  the  romance 
of  a  kernel  of  wheat."  No  need  to  suggest 
"Heads  up!"  or  "Attention!"  on  these  oc- 
casions. The  initiative  and  originality  dis- 
played in  these  talks  is  surprising.  It  really 
is  a  delightful  adventure  for  us  all. 

It  is  appalling  what  a  meager  tactual 
knowledge  many  blind  children  have  of  the 
commonest  things.  Just  this  year  I  discov- 
ered that  a  seventh-grade  lad,  who  has  lived 
on  a  farm  all  his  life,  had  never  had  his 
hands  on  a  stalk  of  corn,  and  our  kinder- 
garten teacher  said  several  pupils  in  her 
room  had  never  touched  an  egg.  The  many 
exhibits  now  obtainable  for  different  educa- 
tional projects  are  a  splendid  help,  especially 
in  geography,  and  those  loaned  by  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind  are  much  ap- 
preciated. 

Tactual  knowledge  may  be  increased  in 
map  work  by  following  someone  who  is  trav- 
eling— Byrd  on  his  way  to  the  South  Pole 
or  "Lindy  and  Anne"  en  route  to  Japan — 
with  a  globe  harnessed  with  wires  represent- 
ing the  equator,  the  tropics  and  meridians. 
Imagine  my  surprise,  however,  after  I  had 


given  what  was  meant  to  be  an  exhaustive 
explanation  of  the  motions  of  the  earth,  to 
find  this  startling  statement  in  a  test  paper, 
"The  earth  irritating  on  its  axis  causes  day 
and  night."  Well  perhaps  that  is  what  ails 
the  dear  old  thing  after  all.  Certainly  it 
sounds  as  plausible  as  some  of  the  theories 
propounded  by  older  heads. 

Our  superintendent,  Mr.  Palmer,  has 
made  a  fine  map  for  one  of  our  boys  to  use 
in  illustrating  his  talks  on  Iowa  to  the  Lions 
Clubs  in  different  parts,  of  the  State.  He 
pasted  a  large  print  map  on  beaver  board  and 
sawed  around  the  exact  boundary.  The 
rivers  are  traced  by  cord  glued  to  the  paper, 
and  brass-headed  tacks  mark  the  main  cities. 

The  world,  of  itself  and  by  itself,  however, 
will  never  come  to  the  blind.  They  must 
either  go  to  it,  or  it  must  be  brought  to  them 
through  the  aid  of  devoted  friends  and  by 
their  own  initiative  and  tireless  efforts. 
Travel  is  an  invaluable  stimulus  to  blind 
teachers.  My  gratitude  to  friends  for  my 
inspiring  trips  cannot  be  expressed.  I  al- 
ways return  feeling  that  if  I  were  a  porcu- 
pine I  could  write  a  volume  with  every  quill. 


In  the  December,  1931,  issue  of  the  Eng- 
lish magazine,  The  New  Beacon,  there  are 
two  brief  articles  on  domestic  science  for 
blind  students,  both  of  which  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  teachers  of  that  subject  in 
this  country.  The  first,  "Domestic 
Science  Training  for  the  Blind,"  is  by 
Edward  Evans,  Headmaster  and  Superin- 
tendent of  the  East  Anglican  Schools  for 
Blind  and  Deaf  Children;  and  the  other, 
"Success  of  Domestic  Science  Classes,"  is 
a  report  of  a  paper  given  by  Miss  M.  C. 
Tenney,  Secretary  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
Association  for  the   Blind. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  of  these 
articles  mention  the  possibility  and  possible 
desirability  of  domestic  science  courses  for 
boys.  In  the  last  number  of  the  Forum 
there  was  a  brief  item  on  such  a  class  for 
boys  in  this  country  which  is  proving  to 
be  most  successful. 
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PROMOTING  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP   AMONG  BLIND 
CHILDREN  THROUGH  THE  PROBLEM- 
CONFERENCE  METHOD 

Frieda  Kieeer  Merry,  Ph.  D. 


PART  II 

A  previous  article  published  in  the  last 
issue,  January,  1932,  of  The  Teachers 
Forum  defined  the  Problem-Conference 
Method,  its  value  in  promoting  good  citizen- 
ship among  seeing  children,  and  suggestions 
for  its  adaptation  and  use  among  blind  pu- 
pils. 

This  article  presents  ten  hypothetical  prob- 
lems1 as  representative  examples  of  the  type 
of  material  suitable  for  discussion  or  dram- 
atization. For  enriching  and  extending  the 
conferences  the  reader  is  referred  to  other 
sources  of  material.2 

In  initiating  the  Problem-Conference 
Method  the  teacher  should  preface  the  first 
conference  by  a  short  introduction,  inform- 
ing the  class  that  she  has  a  problem  need- 
ing solution,  that  she  would  like  to  have 
their  opinions  in  the  matter,  even  if  they 
do  not  coincide  with  hers,  as  the  case  deals 
with  children  about  their  own  age.3  Further- 
more, the  teacher  should  change  the  name 
of  the  individual  mentioned  in  the  problem 
if  it  corresponds  to  that  of  any  child  in  her 
class. 


1  Much  credit  is  due  Ralph  V.  Merry  for  help  in 
constructing   the  ten    problems   presented    herewith. 


2  Jones,  Vernon,  What  Would  You  Have  Done? 
True  Stories  from  Biography  for  Boys  and  Girls, 
Ginn  and  Co.,  Boston,  1931. 


3  Reading,  Paul  McKendree,  Supervisor,  Edward 
Drummond  High  School,  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  Case- 
Conference  Method,  p.  9. 


Problem  I 

A  Serious  Accident 

One  day  in  October  some  boys  were  com- 
ing out  of  school  pushing  and  jostling  each 
other  in  their  rush  for  the  playground.  Just 
as  they  reached  the  playground  someone 
pushed  Jimmy  Ward  so  hard  that  he  tripped 
and  fell. 

Most  of  the  boys  did  not  notice  Jimmy's 
fall,  but  William  stopped  to  help  him  get  up. 
Jimmy  could  not  step  on  his  foot,  so  William 
called  two  other  boys  to  help  carry  him  into 
the  house. 

When  the  doctor  came  he  found  that  Jim- 
my's ankle  was  broken.  The  boys  were  all 
questioned,  but  no  one  would  admit  he 
pushed  Jimmy. 

Jimmy  had  to  spend  many  weeks  in  the 
hospital,  and  could  not  move  his  foot  on 
account  of  the  pain. 

When  he  returned  to  school  after  the 
Christmas  vacation,  he  found  he  was  far 
behind  in  his  school  work  and  was  very 
discouraged.  Although  his  angle  is  better, 
Jimmy  can  neither  run  nor  skate  during  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

1.  Should  the  other  boys  have  stopped  to 
help  Jimmy  without  being  asked? 

2.  If  one  of  the  boys  knew  he  tripped 
Jimmy,  should  he  have  admitted  it? 

3.  If  no  one  boy  was  to  blame,  should  the 
whole  group  be  punished? 

4.  How  would  you  punish  the  boys? 

5.  What  can  the  boys  do  to  encourage 
Jimmy? 
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6.  What  can  be  done  to  stop  such  serious 
accidents  ? 

Problem  II 
Unhappy  Kate 

Kate  is  a  girl  in  the  sixth  grade  who  does 
fair  school  work.  The  teacher  says  she  could 
do  better  if  she  didn't  talk  so  much. 

When  the  class  is  having  a  lesson  Kate 
always  has  something  to  say,  although  it  us- 
ually isn't  anything  important.  The  other 
pupils  do  not  like  it  because  she  wastes  so 
much  time. 

Outside  the  schoolroom  Kate  is  not  very 
well  liked  by  the  other  girls,  although  she  is 
generous  and  good  natured.  She  always 
tries  to  make  them  listen  to  what  she  has 
to  say  when  they  want  to  do  something  else. 
She  is  unhappy  because  the  other  girls  avoid 
her,  but  she  doesn't  know  what  the  trouble  is. 

1.  What  is  Kate's  real  trouble? 

2.  How  can  she  do  better  school  work  ? 

3.  Why  should  you  have  something  im- 
portant to  say  before  interrupting  a  lesson? 

4.  Should  you  always  expect  people  to 
listen  to  what  you  have  to  say  ?  Why  or  why 
not? 

5.  How  can  the  teacher  help  Kate? 

6.  How  can  the  girls  help  Kate  ? 

7.  How  can  Kate  help  herself? 

Problem  III 
John  and  His  Harmonica 

John  is  one  of  the  brightest  blind  boys 
in  the  fifth  grade.  When  school  is  out  he 
spends  most  of  his  time  playing  his  har- 
monica. The  other  boys  like  to  hear  him  and 
crowd  around  to  listen. 

John  has  not  been  playing  his  harmonica 
lately  because  his  hands  are  tied  so  that  he 
cannot  touch  his  face.  The  teacher  says  he 
must  have  his  hands  tied  like  this  until  he 
can  keep  them  out  of  his  eyes. 

John  misses  his  harmonica  very  much,  and 
is  lonely  because  he  hasn't  learned  to  join 
in  other  games.  The  rest  of  the  boys  feel 
sorry  for  John,  but  they  are  not  able  to  help 
him. 

1.  Why  does  the  teacher  think  it  is  so 
important  for  John  to  keep  his  hands  away 


from  his  eyes? 

2.  What  do  seeing  people  think  about 
blind  boys  who  always  have  their  hands  in 
their  eyes? 

3.  Should  John  have  spent  all  his  spare 
time  playing  the  harmonica?  Why  or  why 
not? 

4.  How  much  can  the  other  boys  help 
him? 

5.  Will  keeping  John's  hands  tied  break 
him  of  the  habit?  Why  or  why  not? 

Problem  IV 
"Help  Me" 
Mary  Ann  pretends  she  is  helpless  so  oth- 
ers will  pay  attention  to  her.  Although  she 
has  been  in  the  Kindergarten  Department  for 
two  years,  she  depends  on  someone  else  to 
put  her  in  her  chair  in  the  dining  room.  All 
the  girls  laugh  at  her,  as  they  know  she  can 
find  her  place  if  she  wants  to.  In  school, 
also,  Mary  Ann  does  everything  wrong  so 
that  the  teacher  will  have  to  help  her.  Even 
when  visitors  come  to  the  school  she  tries 
to  gain  their  sympathy,  and  this  makes  them 
think  that  all  blind  children  are  helpless. 

1.  How  could  Mary  Ann  receive  attention 
without  pretending  to  be  helpless? 

2.  Should  children  expect  constant  help 
from  others?    Why  or  why  not? 

3.  What  harm  is  Mary  Ann's  behavior 
doing  to  herself?     To  others? 

4.  Can  the  teachers  encourage  Mary  Ann 
to  help  herself?     How? 

5.  Can  the  other  girls  encourage  her? 
How? 

Problem  V 
"Air  Castles" 

"When  Dorothy  gets  back  from  the  sea- 
shore," said  the  teacher,  "we  shall  continue 
our  lessons,"  Dorothy  was  really  not  at  the 
seashore,  but  her  thoughts  were  very  far 
away  from  the  schoolroom. 

Dorothy  is  known  as  a  "dreamer"  among 
the  sixth-grade  girls.  She  pays  very  little 
attention  to  what  is  going  on  about  her,  and 
is  always  building  "air  castles." 

She  can  write  interesting  stories  which 
the  other  girls  enjoy,  but  she  does  not  re- 
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ceive  very  good  marks  in  her  school  work. 
The  teacher  thinks  that  something  should  be 
done  to  keep  Dorothy's  attention  on  her 
lessons. 

1.  Does  building  "air  castles"  ever  help 
anybody  ?   Why  or  why  not  ? 

2.  What  harm  is  done  to  the  class  because 
Dorothy  dreams  in  school? 

3.  What  will  people  think  about  Dorothy 
if  she  continues  to  build  "air  castles"? 

4.  What  can  be  done  to  help  Dorothy  keep 
her  mind  on  her  lessons? 

Problem  VI 
"You  Can't  Teach  Me  Anything" 

The  fifth-grade  teacher  complained  to  the 
principal  that  Harry  Beedle  had  been  in 
school  for  three  weeks  but  had  refused  to 
do  any  class  work.  When  questioned,  Har- 
ry, a  boy  with  some  sight,  said  that  he  had 
had  all  that  work  the  year  before  in  the 
Newfield  Public  School  and  he  didn't  see 
why  he  should  do  it  over.  He  thought  read- 
ing with  the  fingers  was  too  slow  and  said 
that  he  could  see  well  enough  to  read  with 
his  eyes. 

Harry  often  tells  the  other  boys  what  a 
wonderful  place  the  regular  public  school  is, 
and  that  they  are  in  a  "baby"  school.  This 
makes  them  feel  dissatisfied  and  they  are  be- 
ginning to  find  fault  with  their  teachers  and 
the  school  in  general. 

1.  What  should  Harry's  attitude  be  to- 
ward his  school  work? 

2.  Is  Harry  able  to  judge  whether  or  not 
he  should  use  his  eyes  for  reading? 

3.  Is  it  natural  for  the  other  boys  to  imi- 
tate Harry?   Why  or  why  not? 

4.  Are  the  other  boys  really  better  off 
than  Harry?   How? 

5.  Are  Harry  and  the  other  boys  gaining 
anything  by  fault-finding  ?  Why  or  why  not  ? 

6.  How  can  the  principal  and  teachers 
help  Harry  to  change  his  attitude? 

Problem  VII 
The  Fifth-Grade  Bully 
George  is  the  biggest  boy  in  the  fifth  grade 
and  has  much  sight.    He  can't  do  his  school 


work  well,  and  the  class  often  laughs  at  his 
answers. 

Outside  of  school  the  other  boys  keep  out 
of  his  way  because  he  kicks  and  punches 
them  if  they  don't  do  everything  he  says. 
George  especially  takes  advantage  of  the 
totally  blind  boys.  He  sneaks  up  behind 
them  and  kicks  or  trips  them. 

Both  the  teacher  and  matron  have  pun- 
ished George,  but  it  helps  only  for  a  short 
time. 

1.  How  does  laughing  at  George  make 
him  feel? 

2.  Why  does  George  bully  the  boys  out- 
side of  school? 

3.  How  can  George  help  the  totally  blind 
boys  instead  of  tormenting  them? 

4.  How  can  the  other  boys  help  George? 

5.  Will  punishing  George  do  any  good? 
Why  or  why  not? 

6.  Is  it  ever  right  for  any  boy  to  bully 
another  because  he  is  stronger?  Why  or 
why  not? 

Problem  VIII 
Charlie's  Dinner 

Charlie  never  thought  it  was  worth  while 
to  be  careful  about  his  table  manners.  The 
matron  tried  to  tell  him  how  important  it 
is  to  eat  properly  (especially  for  blind  peo- 
ple), but  Charlie  didn't  pay  any  attention  to 
her. 

One  day  Charlie's  Sunday  School  teacher 
invited  him  to  her  house  for  dinner.  He 
was  very  eager  to  go. 

At  the  dinner  table  Charlie  dropped  some 
potato  on  the  carpet  and  spilled  his  cocoa 
on  the  table  cloth.  He  felt  very  much 
ashamed  and  didn't  enjoy  the  rest  of  his 
visit.  He  wished  then  that  he  had  tried  to 
learn  better  table  manners. 

1.  Is  Charlie  likely  to  receive  another  in- 
vitation to  his  Sunday  School  teacher's 
house?    Why  or  why  not? 

2.  Should  Charlie's  blindness  excuse  his 
poor  table  manners  ?   Why  or  why  not  ? 

3.  If  Charlie  had  had  some  slight  table  ac- 
cident, do  you  think  that  would  be  excus- 
able ? 
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4.  Is  it  best  to  wait  until  one  is  grown  up 
to  learn  table  manners?    Why  or  why  not? 

5.  Is  it  better  to  ask  for  help  at  table 
rather  than  risk  spilling  things?  Why  or 
why  not? 

Problem  IX 
"Whoopee!" 

As  soon  as  the  third-grade  boys  are  dis- 
missed from  the  classroom  they  begin 
shouting  and  screaming  on  their  way  to  the 
playground.  This  disturbs  the  lessons  of 
other  children  who  are  still  in  school,  and 
very  often  the  teacher  stops  class  work  until 
the  noise  is  over. 

Sometimes  three  or  four  stragglers  remain 
under  classroom  windows  playing  their  horns 
and  harmonicas  until  the  teacher  has  to  send 
them  away. 

This  group  of  children  is  very  much  dis- 
liked and  no  one  seems  able  to  make  them 
be  less  noisy. 

1.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  boys  to  be  so 
noisy  in  going  from  the  school  to  the  play- 
grounds?    Why  or  why  not? 

2.  Is  it  all  right  for  the  boys  to  shout 
on  the  playgrounds?     Why  or  why  not? 

3.  Is  it  right  to  make  much  noise  if  it 
disturbs  anyone  else?    Why  or  why  not? 

4.  Is  it  right  for  a  few  children  to  act 
in  such  a  way  as  to  have  the  class  disliked? 
Why  or  why  not? 

Problem  X 
A  Hard  Worker 

Jane  claims  she  is  a  hard  worker,  yet  she 
never  has  her  lessons  done  when  she  is  sup- 
posed to.  If  the  class  has  a  composition  to 
hand  in  on  Tuesday,  Jane  brings  hers  in  on 
Friday.  This  has  happened  so  often  that 
it  is  a  class  joke. 

Although  she  does  good  work,  Jane's  lack 
of  promptness  annoys  the  teacher  and  is  a 
bad  example  for  the  other  girls.  Her  moth- 
er says  that  Jane  is  very  slow  about  doing 
things  at  home  and  she  hopes  that  the  school 
will  help  Jane. 

1.  Is  Jane  really  a  hard  worker?  Why  or 
why  not  ?  ' 

2.  Is  there  any  reason  why  Jane  should 


have  more  time  to   do  her  work  than  the 
other  girls  ?    Why  or  why  not  ? 

3.  Is  it  all  right  for  the  class  to  take  Jane's 
slowness  as  a  joke?   Why  or  why  not? 

4.  Could  Jane's  mother  be  partly  blamed 
for  her  slowness  ?    How? 

5.  Can  the  school  help  Jane?    How? 

6.  Can  Jane  help  herself?     How? 

The  Department  of  Special  Studies  sup- 
plemented these  problems  by  an  occasional 
dramatization  of  biographical  incidents  in- 
volving moral  choices  from  What  Would 
You  Have  Done?  by  Vernon  Jones.  The 
following  stories  are  particularly  well  adapt- 
ed for  such  purposes — "Slippery  Skins," 
"Clothes  and  the  Man,"  "Showing  Off," 
"Learning  a  Lesson,"  and  "Have  You  Elver 
Paid  Too  Much  for  a  Whistle?"  If  the 
problem  or  incident  is  long  and  complicated 
it  is  best  to  allow  several  periods  for  its 
completion,  especially  if  the  children  are  ex- 
pected to  supply  the  conversation  and  de- 
tails necessary  to  a  clear  presentation.  As 
a  general  rule  it  is  unwise  for  the  teacher  to 
proceed  with  the  dramatization  of  a  prob- 
lem or  incident  if  the  class  fails  to  reach  a 
socially  approved  decision.  Unless  the 
teacher  guides  the  group  wisely  the  drama- 
tization may  degenerate  into  silliness  and 
thus  defeat  the  principal  object  for  which 
the  group  is  striving. 

The  ingenious  teacher  will  see  many  other 
possibilities  for  devising  problems  in  con- 
nection with  such  topics  as  posture,  kindness 
to  animals,  the  importance  of  good  health 
habits,  safety  campaigns,  thrift,  personal 
cleanliness,  and  other  practical  problems 
which  approximate  life  situations. 


Among  the  studies  now  being  continued 
by  the  D.  S.  S.  are: 

The  educational  value  of  embossed  de- 
signs. 

Contractions  vs.  full  spelling  in  teaching 
beginning  reading  and  writing. 

Braille  writer  vs.  braille  slate  in  teaching 
beginning  writing. 
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DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 

THE  UNCONSCIOUS  TUITION  OF  THE  TEACHER 


Do  you  ask  what  we  American  teachers  with  me.    We  teachers  were  not  above  doing 

did  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  that  Sir  anything    reasonable    to    make    the    college 

Francis  Campbell,   then  "the  Doctor,"  laid  wheels  go  round.     It  was  all  contributory 

so  much  stress  upon  it  ?     To  comprehend  effort,  all  in  the  day's  work ;  most  of  it  help- 

the  resident  teacher's  place  in  his  scheme  of  ing   fit   the  pupils    for  acceptability   in  the 

things  means  abandoning  the  notion  that  in-  world.      Moreover,   the    Campbells   partici- 

struction  is  confined  to  the  classroom.     He  pated,  leading  the  way,  every  one  of  them, 

selected  college  or  normal  school  graduates  especially   "Charlie." 

and  gave  them  to  understand  that  as  teachers  Oh  no ;  we  were  not  on  duty  all  the  time, 

they  had  social  responsibilities.     The  Eng-  We  could  get  away  on  half  holidays,  also 

lisfa  literature  and  the  sciences  I  taught  under  every  other  Sunday,  when  London  beckoned 

him  I  recall  with  joy  but  remember  my  other  us    singly    or    in    groups    to    inexhaustible 

duties  much  more  vividly;  for  we  teachers  change  and   relief.     We   went  on   Dickens 

verily  lived  and  had  our  being  among  the  rambles,    visits    to    historical    and    literary 

pupils.    Wasn't  it  Froebel  who  preached  the  shrines,  perhaps  slummed  it  in  East  London ; 

doctrine:  "Come,  let  us  live  with  the  chil-  or,  becoming  tired  of  the  human  pantomime, 

dren"?   We  slept  in  their  corridors;  ate  with  we  took  a  'bus  ride  out  into  the  countryside, 

them;   played,   walked,   swam,   roller-skated  School  would  be  dismissed  to  let  us  attend 

and  cycled  with  them.  When  there  was  frost  special  events   like   Lord   Mayor's   Day  or 

enough  "Doctor"  would  order  paths  wetted :  the  Derby.     For  complete  diversion  and  re- 

whereupon,  dismissing  classes,  we  would  run  f  reshment,  during  short  vacations  some  went 

and  slide  the  girls,  enjoying  the  mere  exhil-  as    far    as    Paris    and    during    long,    about 

aration  of  it  as  much  as  they  did.    I  became  Europe.       These    travel    experiences    may 

big  brother  to  the  boys  and  leader  in  their  have  been  glamorous  adventure.  They  were 

field  sports — jumping,  putting  the  shot,  etc.  also  informational   and  broadening.      They 

"Doctor"  would  enjoin  the  girls'  teachers  to  colored  our  thoughts  and  therefore  all  our 

be  "mothers  in  Israel."  They  helped  individ-  teaching. 

uals  refashion  their  clothes,  went  shopping  We  liked  our  regular  work,  too ;  gloried  in 
with  them,  and  did  no  end  of  reading  aloud  it;  were  proud  of  our  college,  its  beautiful 
to  them.  As  to  excursions  afield,  there  could  grounds,  its  Leader  and  its  pupils.  When 
be  none  without  us.  We  went  afoot  or  awheel  "Doctor"  returned  from  a  placement  trip 
to  listen  to  the  nightingale,  to  picnic  in  some  and  told  the  school  how  he  had  placed  So- 
part,  or  to  row  on  the  Thames.  We  did  rou-  and-So,  a  pupil,  we  too  thrilled  with  exul- 
tine  guiding  to  the  weekly  concerts  at  the  tation.  Did  we  not  share  the  credit  of  it? 
Crystal  Palace  nearby — to  church — to  our  Ah,  what  an  introduction  was  this  to  life- 
frequent  demonstrations  in  London ;  usually  work  with  blind  people,  not  for  them !  We 
returning  late  at  night.  We  met  pupils  at  intimately  knew  and  understood  our  charges, 
the  London  railway  terminals.  On  my  way  Even  today  I  can  recall  their  names  and 
back  from  America  one  fall  I  received  my  many  of  their  faces.  Last  July  after  forty 
meeting  orders  aboardship  at  Queenstown  years  of  separation,  I  recognized  four  of 
and  upon  reaching  Norwood  had  my  pupils  them,  standing  together,  and  addressed  them 
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by  name.  And  one  of  them  knew  me  by  my 
voice. 

Yes,  taken  altogether  this  Royal  Normal 
College  life  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  ex- 
perience. I  had  three  years  of  it.  It  weaned 
me  wholly  from  the  further  study  of  medi- 
cine and  kept  me  from  teaching  of  any  other 
sort.  It  was  the  real  thing,  this  teaching 
through  contact — through  participation — 
through  service.  It  wonderfully  illustrated 
applying  the  principle  and  power  of  uncon- 
scious tuition*  which,  Bishop  Huntington 
claims,  provides,  after  all,  the  most  influen- 
tial opportunity  of  the  teacher  and  would-be 
educator  of  children  and  which,  next  to  par- 
enthood, is  the  most  responsible  and  sacred 
calling  there  is. 
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In  the  January  issue  of  The  Octagon,  the 
official  organ  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  is  an  appeal  by  Huger  Elliott  for 
architectural  models  to  be  given  to  schools 
for  the  blind.  Mr.  Elliott  is  not  only  Di- 
rector of  the  Educational  Department  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York  City,  but  is  also  Educational  Director 
of  the  American  Association  of  Museums. 
A  few  months  ago,  at  Mr.  Elliott's  request, 
we  sent  a  letter  to  all  the  schools  and  classes 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  in  which 
we  asked  whether  architect's  models  would 
be  gladly  received  as  valuable  educational 
aids.  The  response  which  was  almost  over- 
whelmingly enthusiastic,  resulted  in  this 
printed  appeal  of  Mr.  Elliott's.  Reprints 
of  the  appeal  are  being  sent  to  the  schools 
and  classes  which  felt  that  such  models 
would  be  of  definite  help  to  them.  Those 
few  schools  which  have  since  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  models  are  worth  hav- 
ing, are  invited  to  write  for  further  infor- 
mation to  the  editor  of  this  publication. 


Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology at  Mount  Holyoke  and  Director  of 
Psychological  Work  at  Overbrook  and  at 
Perkins,  needs  no  introduction  to  our 
readers. 


Edward  Walker  Jenkins,  a  graduate  of 
Perkins  Institution,  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  and  the  American  Con- 
servatory of  Fontainebleau,  France,  is  on 
the  staff  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music.  He  has  had  several  compositions 
played  by  ensembles  of  symphony  men. 


Miss  Jessica  Langworthy  has  charge  of 
the  Department  of  Special  Methods  at  Per- 
kins Institution.  She  is  also  Dr.  Allen's  As- 
sistant  in   the    "Harvard   Course." 


Miss  Bess  Eleanor  Arthaud,  who  has 
been  totally  blind  since  1920,  teaches  geogra- 
phy, history  and  arithmetic  at  the  Iowa 
School    for   the    Blind. 


Dr.  Frieda  Kiefer  Merry,  Supervisor  of 
the  Department  of  Special  Studies,  makes 
a  further  contribution  in  this  issue  on  a 
question  which  is  of  special  interest  to  every 
educator  of  the  blind. 
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INTRODUCING  THE  BLIND  CHILD  TO  READING 

Josephine  Lippa 


All  children  have  the  desire  to  know  how 
to  read.  The  blind  child  is  no  exception. 
To  start  him  off  properly  on  this  adventure 
means  that  with  the  first  lesson  he  must  be 
assured  of  the  pleasure  in  store  for  him. 
There  must  be  no  discouraging  hard  work. 
Whatever  he  attempts  must  be  very  easy — 
so  easy  that  he  feels  quite  independent  of 
the  teacher's  help. 

To  make  this  possible  the  lesson  should 
be  entirely  within  the  pupil's  comprehension. 
Some  experience  or  idea  particularly  inter- 
esting to  him  will  hold  his  attention  and  by 
his  own  expression  of  this  interesting  ex- 
perience or  idea  he  will  be  given  confidence 
in  his  ability  to  read.  To  illustrate:  Bill's 
very  first  lesson  consists  of  one  sentence 
written  on  one  line.  It  is  his  own  thrilling 
news  item: 

"My  father  brought  me  a  turtle." 

His  problem  is  to  read  his  own  expres- 
sion now  written  for  him.  He  moves  his 
fingers  slowly  across  the  line.  To  proceed 
over  the  whole  length  of  this  very  first  sen- 
tence is  no  small  achievement  for  a  begin- 
ner. But  he  finds  great  satisfaction  in  doing 
it  since  children  do  enjoy  striving  to  solve 
their  problems  as  long  as  these  problems 
are  not  too  difficult.  Bill  is  rather  im- 
pressed with  his  achievement. 

The  sentence  is  read  over  more  than 
twice,  always  with  the  same  fervor  but  each 
time  with  some  special  purpose  in  mind. 
Already  he  has  begun  to  form  the  habit  of 
thought  and  movement.  With  the  seeing 
child,  eye  movement  is  absolutely  necessary. 
It  is  equally  necessary  for  the  blind  child  to 
substitute  movement  of  the  fingers. 

Since  the  pupil  knows  the  thought 
expressed,  he  can  read  without  knowing  any 
of  the  words,  because  what  he  is  seeking 
is  a  tactual  picture  of  the  thought  as  a  whole. 
As  his  fingers  move  across  the  line  he  is  fit- 


ting the  thought  to  the  formation  of  the 
sentence.  He  becomes  aware  of  spaces 
between  the  words  and  he  notices  that  his 
fingers  travel  over  uneven  lengths  of  words. 
He  remarks  that  "  'father'  certainly  is  a  long 
word.  And  isn't  'a'  funny.  Just  one  dot." 
That  one  dot  in  "a"  has  become  a  guide  post 
to  help  him  find  "turtle." 

Other  examples  of  spontaneous  expres- 
sions upon  which  the  children's  first  reading 
lessons  were  built  are: 

I  go  to  school  now. 

My  birthday  is  next  week. 

We  are  going  to  the  park. 

My  dog  is  black. 

More  of  Bill's  one-line  sentence  lessons 
follow.  Since  his  chief  interests  lie  in  his 
turtle,  his  second  lesson  is: 

"My  turtle  is  little." 

He  now  has  two  sentences  with  two  old 
words  and  two  new.  He  notices  that  his 
second  sentence  was  shorter  than  the  first, 
and  that  both  start  with  "My."  To  be  quite 
sure  of  sentence  No.  1  he  reads  it  over  to 
find  "a  turtle."  Also  the  short  letter  "b" 
in  "brought"  has  appealed  to  him.  Now  he 
decides  that  of  the  two  sentences  before  him 
this  certainly  must  be  the  one  that  says  "My 
father  brought  me  a  turtle." 

In  searching  for  particular  characteristics 
that  he  had  noticed  while  reading,  his  move- 
ment across  the  line  becomes  more  positive. 
"These  two  sentences,"  he  says,  "begin  with 
'my' — 'my  father'  and  'my  turtle.'  "  At 
first  Bill  does  not  differentiate  between 
"father"  and  "turtle."  He  then  remembers 
the  short  word  "is"  in  the  second  sentence 
and  he  knows  that  the  rest  of  the  sentence 
consists  of  the  word  "little."  He  decides 
that  this  second  sentence  begins  with  "my 
turtle"  and  not  with  "my  father."  He  is 
being  very  independent  in  making  this  deci- 
sion for  himself  and  so  he  needs  to  examine 
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more  of  the  sentence  in  order  to  arrive  at 
this  conclusion.  When  he  reads  again  it  is 
with  the  distinct  feeling  that  he  has  the 
ability  to  read  even  if  he  does  have  an  occa- 
sional doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  some  word 
or  group  of  words.  One  most  important 
attribute  of  this  method  of  introducing  a 
child  to  the  art  of  reading  is  that  he  is  also 
learning  how  to  study  almost  from  the  date 
of  his  entrance  into  the  first  grade. 

Bill's  third  sentence  is : 

"My  turtle  is  green." 

To  find  so  many  old  words  in  this  sentence 
is  like  meeting  old  friends.  His  exclama- 
tion is,  "Why,  it  looks  just  like  the  other 
story !"  Therefore,  the  sentence,  "My  turtle 
is  little"  is  read  again;  then,  "My  turtle  is 
green"  is  re-read  in  order  to  see  if  there 
might  be  ever  so  little  a  difference.  And 
there  is !  "  'Little'  is  such  a  high  word,"  he 
says.  When  he  reads  "My  turtle  is  green" 
again,  he  finds  that  "green"  doesn't  look  so 
much  like  "little." 

Each  reading  increases  Bill's  recognition 
of  the  thought  as  it  is  related  to  the  written 
form. 

The  fourth  lesson  is : 

"He  can  swim." 
Bill  notices  that  the  letters  "c"  and  "a"  in 
the   word    "can"    form   quite    a   nice   little 
track. 

Now  he  has  four  sentences  on  as  many 
strips  of  paper  and  he  enjoys  playing  sev- 
eral games  with  them.  One  game  is  to 
choose  one  strip  and  read  it  correctly  to  the 
teacher  or  to  some  other  child.  In  another 
game  Bill  finds  the  sentence  answering  an 
oral  question  such  as  "Which  sentence  tells 
who  brought  the  turtle?"  "What  can  your 
turtle  do?"  On  looking  for  the  answer,  Bill 
soon  finds  it  unnecessary  to  read  the  whole 
length  of  the  line,  for  he  has  begun  to  rec- 
ognize differences  at  the  beginnings  of  the 
lines. 

The  four  sentences  are  now  typed  on  one 
page  which  is  called  the  "first  chart."  Other 
charts  follow.  Before  long  Bill  is  able  to 
make  a  whole  chart  in  one  lesson  instead  of 


needing  four  lessons  for  it,  as  he  did  at  the 
beginning.  Bill  made  such  a  chart  after  a 
trip  to  the  park  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying 
the  brook  and  of  learning  about  it,  as  fol- 
lows : 

We  went  to  the  park. 

There  is  a  little  brook  in  the  park. 

We  sat  by  the  little  brook. 

We  sailed  our  boats. 

Jimmie  got  his  feet  wet. 

We  had  a  good  time. 
Sentence-reading  was  well  established  by 
this   time,   and   a   good   reading   movement 
had  become  a  habit. 

The  next  step  was  to  divide  the  sentences 
into  phrases.  A  good  game  was  made  of 
finding,  reading  and  placing  phrases  in  order 
to  make  a  whole  sentence.  This  play  gives 
the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  correct  grouping 
of  words,  and  a  movement  corresponding 
to  the  seeing  reader's  eye  span.  It  also  en- 
courages good  expression. 

As  the  reading  lessons  progress  and  after 
the  reading  of  phrases  is  well  understood, 
single  words  begin  to  receive  more  atten- 
tion. The  pupils  learn  many  of  them  by 
identifying  them  with  others  of  like  begin- 
nings as  "was,  want,  water,  wash,  wall." 
Names  of  letters  are  learned  whenever  a 
need  is  felt  or  desired,  and  many  of  them 
are  taught  incidentally. 

By  this  time  the  pupil  is  no  longer  a  true 
beginner. 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  just  published  a  28-page  pamphlet,  "A 
Comparison  of  Blind  and  Seeing  Children 
in  Certain  Educational  Abilities,"  by  Dr. 
Floyd  F.  Caldwell,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Psychology  at  the  New  Mexico  State 
Teachers  College,  which  presents  in  abbre- 
viated form  his  dissertation  for  the  degree 
of  Ed.  D.  at  the  University  of  California. 
Dr.  Caldwell  has  made  use  of  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test  Reading  Examination  as 
adapted  for  blind  pupils.  Copies  of  this 
pamphlet  may  be  obtained  upon  application 
to  the  Foundation. 
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SCOUTING  AND  GUIDING  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  ENGLAND 

Jean  Robinson 


/  promise  on  my  honour 

1.  To  do  my  duty  to  God  and  the 

King. 

2.  To  help  other  people  at  all  times. 

3.  To  obey  the  Guide  Law. 

In  the  tenfold  Law,  stress  is  laid  on  (1) 
Honour,  (2)  Loyalty,  (3)  Helpfulness,  (4) 
Friendliness,  (5)  Courtesy,  (6)  Kindness 
to  Animals,  (7)  Obedience,  (8)  Cheerful- 
ness, ((9)  Thrift,  (10)  Purity. 

These  are  the  watchwords  of  Scouts  and 
Guides,  both  in  America  and  in  England, 
and  these  the  standards,  which,  though 
often  stumbling  and  often  failing,  they  keep 
before  them. 

Comradeship  and  service,  necessary  for  us 
all,  are  doubly  so  for  those  of  us  who  cannot 
see.  We  are,  of  course,  cut  off  from  many 
things,  but  Scouting  and  Guiding  bring  us 
into  close  and  friendly  touch  with  others  in 
the  movement.  We  are  sure  of  a  common 
interest. 

Often  we  are  told  that  the  blind  must  be 
helped;  often  that  they  must  learn  to  help 
themselves.  Both  are  true,  but  how  rarely 
do  we  hear  that  they  must  try  to  help  other 
people?  Scouting  and  Guiding  give  oppor- 
tunity for  this. 

The  first  Guide  Company  for  the  blind 
was  started  at  Wavertree  in  1918.*  There- 
after, troops,  and  companies  started  in  many 
schools,  trade  schools  and  workshops,  and 
gave  to  the  pupils  a  range  of  interests  out- 
side the  school  curriculum.  Hiking,  wood- 
craft, games,  country  dancing,  drill  and 
competitions  with  outside  companies,  add 
zest  to  lives  which  otherwise  might  be 
rather  cramped  and  monotonous.  Tests  do 
not  have  to  be  very  greatly  adapted.  Touch 
and  hearing  take  the  place  of  sight  as  best 
they  may.  All  these  activities  tend  on  the 
one  hand  towards   healthy  self-expression, 


*  See  Rachel  E.  Bailey,  "The  Extension  Branch 
of  the  Girl  Guide  Movement"  Revised  Edition, 
1926,  Girl  Guide  Headquarters,  London,  England. 


and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  facing  of  one's 
limitations  and  to  forgetfulness  of  petty 
details  of  every-day  working  routine. 

'Tost  Guides"  deal  with  those  who  have 
left  school  and  are  too  scattered  to  meet 
often.  The  Company  letter  in  braille  is 
passed  around  from  one  member  of  the 
"Patrol"  to  another,  and  in  it  are  letters 
from  the  Captain,  the  Lieutenant,  and  the 
Patrol  Leader — a  Guide  who,  as  her  name 
implies,  is  chief  of  the  Patrol  or  small 
group  which  forms  part  of  the  Company. 
Articles  on  Guide  work,  nature,  other  coun- 
tries and  matters  of  general  interest  are  in- 
cluded in  the  letter  and  the  Guides  very 
much  appreciate  this  link  with  the  outside 
world.  They  are  often  attached  to  Local 
Companies  of  seeing  Guides,  and  learn  most 
of  their  guiding  with  these,  but  some  Post 
Guides  are  so  delicate  that  they  cannot  go 
out  and  very  many  are  not  strong  enough 
to  go  to  work. 

For  those  who  are  strong  enough, 
camping  is  a  very  great  joy.  Blind 
Scouts  and  Guides  can  do  most  of  the  things 
that  their  seeing  friends  can  do  though  they 
generally  do  them  more  slowly  and  of  course 
need  help.  Camp  is  a  free  place.  No  furni- 
ture gets  in  the  way.  Pitfalls  are  carefully 
guarded  and  camp  hygiene  receives  special 
attention.  Blind  and  seeing  camp  happily 
together  and  "cooperation"  is  the  watch- 
word. 

Blind  Scouts  and  Guides  are  linked  to- 
gether by  a  braille  magazine,  The  Venture, 
thirty-two  large  pages  of  Grade  II  Braille, 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Scout 
and  Guide  Headquarters,  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace Road,  London  S.  W.  1.,  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  Great  Port- 
land Street,  London,  W.  1.  The  price  is 
very  reasonable  for  subscriptions  both  in- 
land and  abroad.  The  Scouts'  Honorary  Edi- 
tor is  W.  J.  Merridan,  Esq.,  Royal  Normal 
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DR.   ALLEN   SAYS: 

WE  OWE  THE  BLIND  CHILD  THE  BEST  EDUCATION  THERE  IS 


Books  in  braille  type  were  still  few  in  the 
1880's  when  I  went  to  London ;  but  such 
as  we  had  were  devoured.  There  were 
school  readers  and  sundry  short  texts ;  but 
we  never  used  these  latter  as  the  basis  of 
the  easy  and  beguiling  recitation  plan.  We 
taught  orally  and  graphically,  partly  from 
necessity  but  more  from  choice.  Indeed,  it 
is  my  experience  that  those  teachers  any- 
where whom  pupils  remember  with  most 
gratitude  teach  that  way.  Rightly  applied 
it  begets  a  lively  pupil  participation.  Cer- 
tainly embossed  text  books  give  independ- 
ence and  so  are  particularly  valuable  to  the 
blind  student.  But  if  he  is  to  become 
stronger  than  the  seeing  and  later  make  a 
place  for  himself  he  will  have  to  cultivate 
freedom  from  text  book  and  type  slate  and 
build  up  his  powers  of  concentration. 

Dr.  Campbell  had  studied  at  the  Bridge- 
water  Normal  School.  He  was  more  than  a 
teacher;  he  was  an  educator.  He  wanted 
the  child  taught,  not  the  subject;  so  he  vis- 
ited our  classes  and  saw  that  we  did  it. 
Both  he  and  Mrs.  Campbell  were  judges  of 
character  and  personality,  and  they  selected 
their  teachers  accordingly.  Mrs.  Campbell 
was  a  Framingham  Normal  graduate  with 
classroom  experience  under  Dr.  Howe.  At 
Norwood  she  was  Lady  Superintendent  and 
an  invaluable  aid  to  her  husband.  Together 
they  made  out  the  schedules,  assigning  to 
each  teacher  the  subjects  in  which  he  was 
most  interested. 

We  were  never  hurried ;  there  were  no 
university  requirements  to  meet.  We  pre- 
pared ourselves  day  by  day ;  our  classes 
were  small,  from  six  to  ten  pupils,  and 
homogeneous ;  girls  under  women,  boys  un- 
der men.  Ideals  and  a  knowledge  of  pupil 
psychology  ruled  there,  not  expediency. 
Teaching  under  such  conditions  is  the  real 
thing.     It  generates  teacher   idealism,   also 


unconscious  pupil  imitation  of  the  teacher 
and  reciprocal  interest.  The  spur  of  the 
scholarship  system  and  the  atmosphere  of 
the  College  thrilled  every  boy  and  girl  to 
make  the  most  of  present  opportunities, 
which  he  realized  were  unique  and  would 
never  come  his  way  again. 

In  classroom  equipment  it  was  the  day  of 
small  things ;  but  we  made  the  most  of  what 
we  had;  yes,  more  and  better,  probably, 
than  as  if  unenergized  by  having  too  plenti- 
ful a  supply  of  ready-made  appliances.  My 
specialties  were  physiology  and  the  science 
of  common  things.  With  apparatus  which 
I  made,  specimens  which  I  collected,  and 
with  bones  and  organs  from  the  butcher  I 
put  my  young  people  in  touch  with  the 
world  around  them,  and  showed  how  nat- 
ural laws  were  applied  in  our  bodies;  thus 
not  only  co-ordinating  physics  with  phys- 
iology but  making  it  plain  that  science  is 
nothing  strange  or  remote,  but  is  part  of 
our  life  and  of  the  world  about  us;  also 
that  illustrations  of  it  are  inexhaustibly  at 
hand. 

The  "Doctor"  was  ever  studying  to  wring 
benefits  from  the  condition  of  blindness, 
and  to  mount  upon  it  to  higher  things.  He 
had  done  this  himself ;  he  never  questioned 
that  his  closed  eyes  made  him  the  better 
shepherd  of  his  flock.  He  believed  in  his 
pupils  and  they  in  him;  they  knew  that  he 
was  untiring  in  their  behalf,  and  that  they 
could  count  on  his  interest  and  help  always. 
He  sent  them  out  fully  equipped  for  their 
vocations. 

Of  course  he  did  not  hide  his  college 
candle  but  set  it  on  top  of  the  bushel  to 
light  a  safe  and  sure  way  to  others.  This 
roused  jealousies  and  made  him  enemies, 
even  over  here.  While  American  superin- 
tendents wanted  him  to  stay  at  home  and  to 
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THE  UNREALITY  OF  WORDS  TO  THE  BLIND 

T.  D.  Cutsforth,  Ph.D. 


Many  teachers  of  the  blind  are  pausing 
to  ask  themselves  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental questions  which  has  ever  been  raised 
in  the  education  of  the  blind.  How  far  are 
we  justified  in  leading  the  blind  child  into 
the  realm  of  visual  unreality  and  away  from 
his  own  world  of  valid  experience?  They 
realize  that  this  question  involves  much  more 
than  a  mere  change  in  educational  method ; 
its  implications  for  the  growth  of  person- 
ality are  of  the  utmost  importance.  They 
question  the  motivation  which  causes  a  child 
to  overvalue  the  non-experiential  meaning 
of  a  socially  acquired  concept — to  live  by 
words  rather  than  in  reality. 

The  study  to  be  reported  here  was  made 
to  investigate  the  individual  differences 
among  the  blind  in  the  tendency  toward 
verbal-mindedness,  and  to  discover  the 
amount  of  difference  existing  between  the 
two  groups — the  congenitally  and  adventi- 
tiously blind.  The  study  was  made  upon 
thirty-nine  totally  blind  pupils,  ranging  in 
age  from  nine  to  twenty-one,  and  in  intelli- 
gence quotients  from  60'  to  134,  including 
pupils  from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth  grade. 
Thirteen  pupils  had  at  one  time  possessed 
good  sight  and  were  visually  minded  in 
degrees  ranging  from  complete  synaesthetic 
imagery  to  memory  for  brightness,  visual 
form,  and  movement  only.  Twenty-six 
were  classed  as  congenitally  blind.  None  of 
them  had  ever  possessed  more  than  a  per- 
ception of  light  and  movement. 

In  order  to  have  a  uniform  environment, 
all  cases  were  taken  from  one  school  which 
had  a  high  degree  of  continuity  in  the  teach- 
ing staff.  The  method  employed  was  a 
modified  form  of  controlled  association,  in 
which  the  subject  responds  to  the  name  of 
an  object  with  some  quality  of  the  object. 
The  response  was  written  down  without  a 
record  of  the  reaction  time.  If,  however, 
the  reaction  time  was  exceedingly  long,  per- 
mitting of  secondary  elaboration,  the  stim- 


ulus word  was  repeated  later.  After  much 
care  and  some  preliminary  investigation,  a 
list  of  forty  words  was  selected.  Words 
were  selected  which  would  offer  the  great- 
est possible  range  of  sensory  availability — 
some,  like  star,  being  practically  inaccessi- 
ble, and  others,  such  as  milk,  orange,  pep- 
per, being  things  experienced  daily  in  terms 
of  several  sense  modalities.  Others  were 
selected  for  the  verbal  jingle  which  they 
suggest,  as  in  snow-white,  rose-red. 

The  pupil  was  seated  in  a  chair  across  a 
small  table  from  the  experimenter.  Ran- 
dom conversation  was  engaged  in  until  the 
subject  appeared  at  ease,  when  the  follow- 
ing instructions  were  given.  "There  are  lots 
of  things  you  can  say  about  everything.  A 
man  is  tall  or  short,  fat  or  slim,  kind  or 
mean.  What  would  you  say  about  thunder? 
What  would  you  say  about  fly-paper  ?  What 
could  you  say  about  water?"  A  prelimi- 
nary practice  with  ten  obviously  non-visual 
words  was  given  to  insure  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  task.  The  ten  non- visual  prac- 
tice words  were  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  prejudicing  the  subject  away  from  visual 
responses.  Thus,  the  results  which  were 
obtained  came  rather  in  spite  of  the  method 
than  because  of  it.  Likewise,  when  it  be- 
came evident  during  the  series  of  stimuli 
that  the  subject  had  set  himself  the  task 
of  giving  visual  responses,  a  series  of  non- 
visual  stimuli  were  interjected,  in  order  to 
break  up  the  self-imposed  mental  set. 

Responses  were  classified  under  nine 
headings.  The  first  two  covered  visual  attri- 
butes— first,  color,  and  second,  brightness 
or  other  visual  characteristics  not  involving 
color.  The  third  classification  included 
taste  and  smell,  the  fourth,  auditory  terms, 
the  fifth,  abstract  responses  such  as  nice, 
pretty,  expensive,  etc.  The  last  four  classi- 
fications were  concerned  with  actual  attri- 
butes— texture,  size  and  shape,  temperature 
and  weight. 
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Of  the  1560  responses  made  by  all  the 
thirty-nine  pupils,  853,  or  54  per  cent  were 
visual  qualities.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
adventitious  group  gave  relatively  more 
visual  responses  than  the  congenital  group. 
Visual  words  constituted  65  per  cent  of  the 
responses  of  the  adventitious  group,  and  of 
the  congenital  group,  barely  less  than  half, 
48.2  per  cent.  In  both  groups  color  re- 
sponses far  outnumbered  visual  responses 
not  involving  color.  Approximately  seven- 
eighths  of  the  visual  responses  given  by  the 
adventitious  group,  and  approximately  five- 
sixths  of  those  given  by  the  congenital  group, 
were  color  responses. 

The  next  largest  classification  was  the 
tactual,  including  all  four  subclassifications. 
The  adventitious  group  gave  24.2  per  cent 
tactual  responses,  and  the  congenital  group 
35.7  per  cent.  The  largest  subclassification 
was  texture,  which  included  16  per  cent  of 
all  the  responses  made  by  the  adventitious 
group,  and  21.3  per  cent  of  those  made  by 
the  congenitals.  Both  taste  and  smell  re- 
sponses and  auditory  responses  were  remark- 
ably few.  Only  5.6  per  cent  of  the  responses 
in  the  adventitious  group,  and  6.8  per  cent 
in  the  congenital  group  were  taste  and  smell 
qualities,  and  auditory  responses  were  even 
fewer,  constituting  only  2.7  per  cent  in  the 
adventitious  group,  and  2.6  per  cent  in  the 
congenital. 

When  arranged  in  order  of  visual  re- 
sponses, as  given  by  the  twenty-six  congen- 
ially blind  pupils,  the  ten  words  ranking 
highest  are  as  follows :  moon  and  night,  25 ; 
visual  responses  each ;  lamp,  blood,  grass,  22 ; 
chalk,  21 ;  coal,  ink,  Indian,  20.  In  the 
adventitious  group  of  thirteen  pupils,  the 
ten  words  most  frequently  calling  forth 
visual  responses  were :  night,  grass,  13 ; 
moon,  blood,  chalk,  crow,  12;  lamp,  coal, 
ink,  star  and  tomato,   11. 

Individual  records  show  that  in  the  con- 
genital group  the  pupil  with  the  lowest  score 
of  visual  words  gave  12.5  per  cent  of  the 
responses  in  visual  terms  and  the  pupil  with 
the  highest  score  made  95  per  cent  visual 


responses.  The  median  for  the  group  is 
48.7  per  cent.  In  the  adventitious  group, 
the  range  is  from  25  per  cent  to  90  per  cent 
with  the  median  at  70  per  cent. 

The  pages  following  list  the  stimulus 
words,  together  with  all  the  sensory 
responses  given  for  each  word  by  the  twen- 
ty-six congenital  cases.  Response  words  are 
listed  in  order  of  their  frequency. 

Stimulus  Words  and  Responses 
moon — light,     15;     bright,     4;     shine,     2; 

white,  or  blue,  1 ;  yellow,  1 ;  round,  2. 
Indian — red,     13 ;     brown,     3 ;     dark,     3 ; 

copper,  1;  big,  1;  tall,  1. 
handkerchief — square,  8 ;  white,  7 ;  soft,  2 ; 

clean,    1 ;   flat,    1 ;   smooth,    1 ;   big,    1  ; 

small,  1. 
snow — white,   16;  cold,  7;  soft,  2;  wet,   1. 
grass — green,  22 ;  slim,  1 ;  long,  1 ;  tall,  1 ; 

soft,  1. 
paper — white,  10 ;  thin,  5  ;  smooth,  2  ;  soft,  2 ; 

yellow,     1 ;    bendable,     1 ;    square,     1 ; 

tears,  1 ;  thick,  1 ;  stiff,  1 ;  rough,  1. 
sky — blue,   19;  high,  3;  large,  2;  gray,   1; 

up  above,  1. 
apple — red,  12 ;  round,  10 ;  juicy,  1 ;  sweet,  1 ; 

good,  1 ;  green,  1. 
crow — black,     10 ;     sound,     2 ;     noisy,     2  ; 

brown,   1 ;   harsh,   1 ;  large,   1 ;  big,   1 ; 

medium  size,  1 ;  caws,  1 ;  noise,  1. 
lemon — sour,     14 ;    round,    4 ;    yellow,    3 ; 

rough,   2;    orange   color,    1;   juicy,    1; 

long,  1. 
rose — red,   1 1 ;   sweet-smelling,  8 ;  pink,   1 ; 

white,  1 ;  stickery,  1 ;  shape,  1  ;  thorny,  1. 
chalk — white,  16;  black,  2;  green,  1 ;  red,  1  ; 

brown,   1 ;  stick,  1 ;  long,   1 ;  round,   1  ; 

crumbly,   1  ;  hard,   1. 
violet — blue,      12;     short,     2;     small,      1; 

not  much   smell,   1  ;  sweet-smelling,    1  ; 

yellow,  1  ;  color,  1 ;  purple,  1. 
pepper — hot,  10;  black,  6;  red,  3;  strong,  3; 

burns,     2 ;     warm     flavor,     1  ;     strong 

smell,  1. 
orange — round,     6;     juicy,     4;     sweet,     4; 

color,    2 ;    red,    2 ;    sour,    2 ;    rough,   2 ; 

good,  2;  egg-shaped,  1;  yellow,  1. 
lily — white,    10;   tall,   4;   small,    1;   medium 
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tall,    1 ;   large,    1 ;   sweet,    1 ;   green,    1 ;      lamp — light,  14 ;  white,  2 ;  blue,  2 ;  tall,  3 ; 


red,  1. 
wool — soft,  6;  thick,  4;  warm,  2;  coarse,  2 
scratchy,  2 ;  rough,  2 ;  white,  2 ;  red,  1 
black,  1 ;  gray,  1 ;  fuzzy,  1 ;  curled,  1 
spongy,   1. 

ivory — hard,  8 ;  white,  6 ;  smooth,  5  ;  solid,  1 ; 

sleek,  1;  thick,  1;  red,  1. 
butter — greasy,     9;     yellow,     8;     soft,     4; 

hard,  2;  smooth,  1;  good,  1;  oily,  1. 
brick — hard,      17;     red,     7;     smooth,      1; 

square,  1. 


round,    1  ;   shape,    1 ;   bright,    1  ;   burn- 
ing,  1 ;  shine,  1. 

plaster — hard,  5 ;  smooth,  4 ;  white,  3 
crumbly,  1 ;  solid,  1 ;  thin,  1  ;  sticky,  1 
sleek,  1 ;  thick,  1  ;  gummy,  1 ;  black,  1 
brown,  1 ;  dirty,  1 ;  red,  1 ;  rough,  1. 

tar — black,  1 5  ;  sticky,  5  ;  thick,  2 ;  gray,  1 ; 
greasy,  1 ;  hard,  1 ;  gummy,  1. 

tomato — red,  10;  round,  7;  good,  2; 
smooth,  1 ;  juicy,  1 ;  sour,  1 ;  soft,  1 ; 
seeds  in  it,  1 ;  green,  1. 


night — dark,   21 ;    black,    2;    dark   blue,    1 ;     cherry — red,  15;  small,  3;  round,  3  ;  good,  1 ; 


yellow,  1 ;  cool,  1. 
carrot — long,  5  ;  green,  4 ;  yellow,  3  ;  good,  2 
bad    taste,    2 ;    sweet,     1 ;    round,     1 
smooth,  1 ;  taste,  1 ;  thick,  1 ;  brown,  1 
oblong,  1. 


little,  1 ;  juicy,  1. 

The  high  percentage  of  visual  responses 

given  by  the  congenitally  blind  pupils  shows 

a  very   strong   tendency   to   employ   visual 

concepts   when   other  sensory  concepts   are 


cotton — soft,  18;  white,  4;  blue,  1 ;  fuzzy,  1 ;  just  as  available,  and  much  more  meaningful 

thick,  1 ;  hairy,  1 .  and  familiar  in  experience. 

gold — yellow,  8 ;  hard,  5 ;  solid,  1 ;  thin,  1 ;  Words   which   form  a     part   of   current 

smooth,    1 ;    soft,    1 ;    gold    color,     1 ;  verbal  jingles  gave  the  highest  per  cent  of 

white,  1 ;  yellowish,  1 ;  shiny,  1.  visual  responses,  for  example,  moon,  grass, 

ink — black,  13;  red,  4;  wet,  3;  liquid,  2;  snow,  and  coal.  The  visual  responses  doubt- 
blue,  1 ;  sticky,  1 ;  dark  color,  1 ;  less  were  facilitated  by  the  social  language 
dirty,  1.  custom  of  employing  them  in  noun-adjective 

milk — white,    16;   wet,   4;   sweet,   2;   good  relationships  such  as  moonlight,  green  grass, 

taste,  1;  bad  taste,  1 ;  sour,  1 ;  liquid,  1.  snow-white,  coal-black. 

canary — song,     10;    yellow,    6;    small,    3;  The    comparative    dearth    of    variety    in 

little,  2;  music,  1;  red,  1;  blue,  1.  responses    from    sensory    modalities    other 

coal — black,  20 ;  hard,  5 ;  warm,  1 .  than  visual,  indicates  a  tendency  on  the  part 

pumpkin — round,    10;    yellow,    6;    big,    3;  of  the  pupils  to  underestimate  the  value  of 

red,     2 ;     sweet    taste,     1 ;     spicy,     1 ;  their  own  experience.     They  lack  discrimi- 

rotten,   1 ;  orange,  1.  nating  terms  for  the  attributes  which  they 

robin — red,   10 ;  song,  6 ;  fat,  1 ;  music,  1 ;  know  to  exist  for  them. 

little,    1 ;   not   very   big,    1 ;    sound,    1 ;  Birds  bring  forth  such  responses  as  sing- 

brown,  1 ;  red-breast,  1 ;  blue,  1.  ing,  song,  sound.    These  pupils  seem  to  have 

tree — tall,  9 ;  green,   7 ;   large,   3 ;  high,   3 ;  no  words  to  differentiate  clearly  as  separate 

big,  2;  shape,  1;  black,  1.  auditory     experiences     such     characteristic 

blood — red,  22 ;  running,  1 ;  wet,  1 ;  sticky,  1 ;  sounds  as  chirp,  twitter,  cheep,  warble,  and 

liquid,  1.  carol.    Likewise,  in  the  experience  of  touch, 

brass — hard,  1 1 ;  smooth,  3  ;  bendable,  2 ;  they  seem  unable  to  express  the  finer  mean- 
yellow,  2 ;  solid,  1 ;  sound,  1 ;  black,  1 ;  ingf ul  gradations  such  as  harsh,  gritty,  pli- 
shiny,  1 ;  brass-color,  1 ;  light,  1.  ant,  sleek,  glossy,  ridgy,  bumpy  and  gnarly. 

star — light,     10;     5-points,     3;     high,      1;  The  predisposition   toward   giving  visual 


bright,  2 ;  up  in  sky,  1 ;  round,  1 
small,  1 ;  white,  1 ;  yellow,  1 ;  fiery,  1 
red,  1 ;  shiny,  1 ;  twinkle,  1. 


responses  is  strong  evidence  that  there  ex- 
ists an  affective  attitude  which  places  a 
premium  of   positive  self-feeling  upon  the 
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achievement.  This  indication  is  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  the  instructions  were 
so  arranged  as  to  prejudice  the  pupils 
strongly  against  visual  responses  at  the  out- 
set. 

The  effect  of  such  an  attitude  made  its 
appearance  whenever  the  pupil  was  given  his 
choice  of  two  attributes — one  visual  and 
one  tactual.  This  would  occur  when  a 
double  response  was  made,  such  as  coal — 
black,  hard.  Usually  the  choice  would  fall 
upon  the  visual  attribute.  In  some  in- 
stances a  decided  affective  preference  would 
be  shown  such  as  blood — sticky,  red.  It's 
sticky,  but  it's  really  red. 

The  large  number  of  wrong  visual  re- 
sponses indicate  that  the  pupils  prefer  risk- 
ing a  doubtful  visual  response  rather  than 
a  familiar  sensory  attribute  which  they  know 
from  experience  to  be  true. 

Some  pupils  tended  to  respond  with  ab- 
stract qualities  rather  than  with  sensory 
qualities ;  they  seemed  to  regard  abstract 
qualities  as  having  the  same  degree  of  reali- 
ty as  any  sensory  quality,  and  for  congeni- 
tally  blind  pupils,  this  is  perfectly  true,  so 
far  as  visual  qualities  are  concerned.  To 
them,  a  canary  is  experientially  much  more 
valuable  than  it  is  yellow  and  a  robin  is 
much  more  of  a  singer  than  it  is  either  red- 
breasted  or  bold.  But  a  star  is  just  as  beau- 
tiful as  it  is  twinkly  because  to  the  congeni- 
tally  blind  both  are  abstract  qualities. 


SPECIALIST   IN   HANDICAPPED 

CHILDREN  JOINS  FEDERAL 

EDUCATION  STAFF 

Miss  Beatrice  McLeod,  former  State  Di- 
rector of  Special  Education  in  Wyoming, 
has  been  appointed  Specialist  in  the  Edu- 
cation of  Physically  Handicapped  Children 
in  the  Federal  Office  of  Education. 

The  new  specialist,  who  will  be  in  the  di- 
vision of  special  problems,  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Oregon.  She  has  done 
graduate  work  at  Columbia  University  and 
the  University  of  Washington. 

Before  assuming  her  former  duties  in 
Wyoming,  where  she  worked  with  physically 
handicapped  children  in  both  city  and  rural 
schools,  Miss  McLeod  was  connected  with 
the  Department  of  Child  Study,  Seattle, 
Washington,  and  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chology and  Educational  Research,  Los  An- 
geles, California. 


The  Ohio  Alumni  Association  for  the 
Blind  will  hold  its  regular  biennial  meeting 
in  June.  In  connection  therewith,  an  exhi- 
bition is  planned  of  articles  and  devices  of 
practical  use  to  the  blind.  Anyone  who  has 
worked  out  anything  of  this  kind,  or  who 
can  be  helpful  in  any  way  in  making  this 
exhibit  a  success,  is  urged  to  communicate 
with  K.  V.  Clark,  983  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Such  an  exhibit  should 
prove  of  value  not  only  to  the  blind  of  Ohio, 
but  to  all  of  us.  Whatever  facts  are  gleaned 
as  a  result  of  this  display  will  be  made  pub- 
lic in  some  form  later  on. 


BRAILLE  MODIFICATION 

Teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  have 
been  inquiring  how  the  proposed  adoption 
of  a  modified  form  of  braille  grade  two  for 
the  publication  of  books  for  the  adult  blind 
in  this  country  would  affect  their  school 
work.  There  has  been  no  proposal  to  pub- 
lish school  books  in  grade  two  and  therefore 
grade  one  and  a  half  will  continue  to  be 
used  in  school  textbooks  until  such  time  as 
the  school  authorities  may  decide  to  make 
some  change.  So  far  as  is  known,  no  such 
step  is  under  contemplation. 

If,  however,  it  is  decided  to  bring  out 
future  publications  for  adults  in  grade  two, 
the  question  will  naturally  arise  as  to 
whether  or  not  older  pupils  should  be 
taught  to  read  grade  two  before  they  leave 
school.  This  is  not  a  serious  matter,  how- 
ever. After  a  brief  examination  of  the 
grade  two  key,  the  reading  of  a  book  or  two 
in  this  more  highly  contracted  system  will 
give  to  the  average  user  of  grade  one  and 
a  half  a  familiarity  with  grade  two  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  read  it  with  ease. 
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SCIENCE  COMMITTEE  NOTES 

LABORATORY  WORK 


If  it  is  true  that  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  the  general  science  course  in  our  schools 
for  the  blind  is  to  afford  the  blind  child  the 
best  possible  interpretation  of  his  environ- 
ment and  to  so  organize  his  experiences  as 
to  make  them  directly  and  purposefully  use- 
ful, the  importance  of  a  carefully  formulated 
laboratory  course  will  be  readily  recognized. 
In  developing  this  course,  the  choice  and  the 
sequence  of  topics  are  of  major  importance. 

Recognizing  the  pupil's  limited  back- 
ground for  this  subject  and  realizing  the 
necessity  for  first-hand  experiences  with 
nature  if  the  blind  child  is  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  his  physical  environment,  a 
firm  perceptual  basis  must  be  established. 
With  the  blind  pupil,  as  with  the  seeing, 
this  can  be  developed  along  the  line  of 
least  resistance  by  following  the  principles 
governing  progressive  educational  proced- 
ure : 

a.  Self-activity  is  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  mental  growth. 

b.  It  is  motivated  by  interest. 

c.  Interest  is  aroused  by  the  stimula- 
tion of  curiosity  in  the  unknown 
through  establishing  its  relation- 
ship to  experiences  already  known. 

In  adapting  the  course  in  general  science 
to  the  needs  of  the  blind  pupil,  topics 
should  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  fun- 
damental relation  to  his  life.  What  is  im- 
portant and  essential  in  the  life  of  a  seeing 
child  may  be  relatively  unimportant  and 
insignificant  as  concerns  the  blind  child,  and 
vice  versa,    The  plan  of  procedure  is : 

a.  Selection  of  fitting  material. 

b.  Organization  under  central  topics 
in  progressive  order,  so  that  each 
is  the  logical  outgrowth  of  the 
topic  preceding. 

c.  A  laboratory  manual  within  the 
understanding  and  ability  of  the 
blind  pupil. 

This  calls  for  a  careful  selection  and  organi- 


zation of  material  from  all  available  sources 
as,  at  present,  there  is  no  one  text  which 
meets  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the 
proposed  course. 

The  laboratory  course,  then,  should  be  so 
planned  and  directed  that  the  theoretical 
knowledge  shall  become  factual  through 
experience,  by  the  exercise  of  the  pupil's 
own  abilities.  The  value  of  his  laboratory 
work  will  depend  upon  the  teacher's  ingen- 
uity in  so  developing  the  work  from  the  life 
experiences  of  the  pupil  that  it  will  create 
an  appreciation  for  the  physical  world  about 
him.  It  is  best  to  group  related  subjects 
about  one  centralized  topic. 

One  project  carried  out  by  the  Virginia 
School  was  "The  Life  Cycle  of  a  Plant." 
The  aim  was  to  study  the  green  plant  as  an 
organism  capable  of  maintaining  its  own 
existence  and  of  manufacturing  the  food 
supply  not  only  for  itself  but  for  all  forms 
of  life  upon  the  earth  as  well. 

Following  a  discussion  of  the  root,  stem, 
and  leaf  systems,  field  trips  were  taken  and 
samples  of  the  various  types  brought  back 
to  the  classroom  for  further  study.  It  is 
essential  that  these  trips  be  carefully  planned 
in  advance  so  that  the  teacher  will  know 
where  the  material  is  to  be  found  and  the 
pupils  will  know  what  they  are  looking  for. 

Then  the  study  of  one  species  of  plant  life 
was  conducted.  A  tulip  was  chosen  because 
a  blind  child  can  easily  distinguish  all  of  its 
parts.    The  study  was  developed  as  follows  : 

a.  Plant  growth  and  food  manufac- 
ture. 

b.  Flowers,  their  structure  and  use. 

c.  Seed   formation  and   germination. 
The  process  of  osmosis  was  illustrated  by 

the  following:  Have  the  pupils  peel  and 
slice  thinly  several  potatoes.  Put  half  the 
slices  into  a  dish  of  fresh  water  and  the 
remainder  into  a  solution  of  salt  and  water. 
Allow  them  to  remain  until  those  in  one  dish 

Continued  on  page  93 
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SOME  USES  OF  HEARING  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  PHYSICS 

HAROU)    J.    HSBBEXN 


Science  students  in  schools  for  the  blind 
sometimes  find  themselves  at  a  disadvantage 
in  the  study  of  certain  portions  of  their 
work.  Particularly,  in  that  part  of  physics 
dealing  with  electricity,  there  is  difficulty  in 
the  detection  of  very  small  electrical  cur- 
rents, or  in  the  applications  of  such  detec- 
tions. An  illustration  of  this  lies  in  the 
measurement  of  resistances  by  means  of  the 
Wheatstone's  Bridge  experiment. 

I  stumbled  on  the  following  method  a 
while  ago  and  have  since  learned  that  it  is 
sometimes  used  in  various  forms  in  ad- 
vanced laboratories  for  making  preliminary 
approximations.  Whether  it  is  used  in  other 
schools  for  the  blind  I  am  unable  to>  state, 
but  if  this  material  can  be  found  useful  to 
anyone,  my  purpose  in  submitting  it  will 
have  been  served. 

In  the  absence  of  vision  the  individual 
comes  to  depend  very  greatly  upon  hearing 
for  much  of  his  knowledge  of  external 
things,  and  this  discussion  merely  demon- 
strates a  specific  case.  In  the  ordinary  gal- 
vanometer an  electrical  current  makes  its 
presence  known  by  magnetically  deflecting 
an  indicator  needle.  This  same  magnetic 
effect  is  employed  when  a  current  is  passed 
through  an  earphone,  but  instead  of  deflect- 
ing an  indicator  needle,  it  displaces  the  sur- 
face of  a  diaphragm,  thus  setting  up  sound 
vibrations. 

In  the  detection  of  small  currents  an  ear- 
phone headset  may  be  wired  in  series  with 
a  knife  or  button  switch  to  the  terminals  of 
the  current  source.  By  repeatedly  opening 
and  closing  the  circuit  with  the  switch,  clicks 
may  be  heard  in  the  earphones.  With  di- 
rect current  from  a  battery  source  the  clicks 
are  all  that  can  be  distinguished,  but  with 
generated,  rectified  or  induced  currents  of 
any  kind  the  cyclic  hum  is  noticeable  when- 
ever the  circuit  is  closed.  The  experimenter 
should    avoid    passing    too    great    voltages 


through  the  earphones  in  order  not  to  burn 
out  the  fine  magnet  wires. 

In  connection  with  the  Wheatstone's 
Bridge  experiment,  the  earphone  very  sat- 
isfactorily replaces  the  galvanometer.  A 
standard  slide  wire  Wheatstone's  Bridge  ap- 
paratus equipped  with  raised  scale  divisions 
may  be  used.  As  in  the  regular  experiment, 
the  known  and  unknown  resistances  are  at- 
tached in  their  proper  places  and  the  ap- 
paratus is  wired  in  series  with  a  button  or 
a  knife  switch  and  an  adequate  current 
source.  Instead  of  the  galvanometer  a  pair 
of  earphones  is  attached  between  the  dividing 
point  of  the  fixed  resistances  and  the  slider. 

Two  or  more  pupils  may  work  with  the 
same  apparatus,  taking  turns  in  operating 
the  switch  and  the  slider.  Operating  the 
switch  consists  in  repeatedly  closing  the  cir- 
cuit for  an  instant  only.  The  observer  holds 
the  slider  in  contact  with  the  slide  wire  and 
moves  it  as  he  listens.  As  the  critical  point 
is  approached  the  clicks  become  fainter.  The 
critical  point  is  that  at  which  no  clicks  are 
heard,  indicating  that  no  current  is  flowing 
through  the  earphones.  With  a  little  prac- 
tice this  point  can  be  found  fairly  accurately. 
Each  observer  should  locate  the  critical  point 
several  times  from  both  sides  and  then  take 
an  average  of  the  results.  Divisions  of  the 
slide  wire  thus  found  can  be  measured  and 
substituted  in  the  formula :  R/R'  =  L/L'  as 
usual. 


The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
in  Richmond,  Virginia,  has  a  Braille  Cir- 
culating Library  containing  thirty-six  pub- 
lications by  James  H.  McConkey.  These  de- 
votional books  may  be  borrowed  by  any 
blind   person   anywhere. 

More  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Miss  Louise  H.  McCraw,  Secretary,  Braille 
Circulating  Library,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 
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ADDITIONAL  RECORDS  MADE  BY  BLIND  STUDENTS 

ON  THE  SEASHORE  TESTS 

Hexsn  R.  Trafton 


In  the  March,  1931,  issue  of  The  Teach- 
ers Forum,1  Ralph  V.  Merry  discussed  the 
possibility  of  adapting  the  Seashore  Tests 
of  Musical  Talent  for  the  use  of  blind  pu- 
pils, and  presented  a  table  grouping  the  re- 
sults of  forty-four  blind  students  on  these 
tests  according  to  a  threefold  classification. 

The  Seashore  Tests  consist  of  six  dou- 
ble-sided phonograph  records,  each  of  which 
measures  one  of  the  six  most  fundamental 
musical  capacities,2  viz.,  (1)  Sense  of  pitch; 
(2)  Sense  of  intensity;  (3)  Sense  of  time; 
(4)  Sense  of  consonance;  (5)  Musical 
memory;  and   (6)   Sense  of  rhythm. 

The  scores  on  the  tests  are  evaluated  ac- 
cording to  the  norms  taken  from  "A  Survey 
of  Musical  Talent  in  the  Public  Schools"  3 
published  by  the  Iowa  Child  Welfare  Re- 
search Station,  Iowa  City.  All  records  are 
interpreted  in  terms  of  rank  on  a  scale  of 
100.4 


The  Seashore  Tests  were  given  to  thirty- 
one  blind  pupils  from  the  Upper  School  of 
Perkins  Institution,  during  January  and 
February,  1932.  There  were  twenty-two 
girls  and  nine  boys  with  insufficient  vision 
to1  help  them  on  these  tests.  Their  ages 
were  from  twelve  years,  four  months  to 
thirty-five  years,  six  months,  the  range  of 
the  middle  50  per  cent  being  from  fifteen 
years,  eleven  months  to  twenty  years.,  eleven 
months.  The  I.  Q.'s  ranged  from  71  to 
132,  with  an  average  of  101,  the  middle 
50  per  cent  ranging  from  91-111.  The 
musical  experience  of  these  subjects  varied 
from  no  training  to  thirteen  and  fourteen 
years  of  instruction.  All  grades  above  the 
fifth  through  post-graduate  high  school  were 
included. 

The  ratings  of  these  thirty-one  blind  pu- 
pils have  been  combined  with  ratings  ob- 
tained  from   the    forty-four   blind   subjects 


PERCENTAGES  OF  SEVENTY-FIVE  BLIND   SUBJECTS   MAKING 

DIFFERENT  PERCENTILE  RANKS  IN  THE  SEASHORE 

TESTS  OF  MUSICAL  TALENT 


Percentile 

Pitch 

Intensity 

Time 

Consonance 

Memory 

Rhythm 

Rank 

No.      % 

No.      % 

No.      % 

No.      % 

No.      % 

No.      % 

75-100 

33 

44.0 

42 

56.0 

49 

65.3 

52 

69.3 

33 

44.0 

58 

77.3 

50-74 

14 

18.6 

16 

21.3 

14 

18.6 

8 

10.6 

15 

20.0 

6 

8.0 

Below  50 

28 

37.3 

17 

22.6 

12 

16.0 

15 

20.0 

27 

36.0 

11 

14.6 

1  Merry,  R.  V.,  "Adapting  the  Seashore  Musical 
Talent  Tests  for  Use  with  Blind  Pupils,"  The  Teach' 
ers  Forum,  III,  March,   1931,  pp.   15-19. 

2  Seashore,  C.  E.,  The  Psychology  of  Musical  Tah 
exit,  Silver,  Burdett  and  Co.,  1919,  p.  6. 

3  Idem.  Manual  of  Instructions  and  Interpreta- 
tions for  Measures  of  Musical  Talent,  Bureau  of 
Educational  Research  and  Service,  State  University 
of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

4  The  term  "rank"  is  simply  a  serviceable  unit 
that  may  be  easily  understood.  It  denotes  the  rank 
a  person  holds  in  a  theoretical  scale  of  100,  in 
which  100  is  the  highest  rank  obtainable,  1  the 
lowest  possible,  and  50  the  average.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  these  norms  are  for  seeing  sub' 
jects. 


tested  by  Mr.  Merry  and  the  results  grouped 
according  to  his  threefold  classification.  The 
above  table  shows  the  ratings,  of  these 
seventy-five  blind  pupils  on  the  six  tests, 
classified  thus  : 

(1)  Those  with  percentile  ranks  between 
'  75  and   100. 

(2)  Those  ranking   between   50  and   74 
inclusive. 

(3)  Those  below  50. 

The  actual  number  of  pupils  in  each  clas- 
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sification  and  the  per  cent  of  the  total  group 
are  stated  in  the  table. 

From  this  table  we  may  conclude,  as  did 
Mr.  Merry  in  his  investigation,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  blind  pupils  who  were  tested  made 
superior  ranks  in  the  six  tests ;  although  a 
significant  percentage  did  make  inferior 
ranks.  However,  Seashore  holds  percentile 
ranks  below  fifty  of  little  importance  un- 
less verified  under  favorable  conditions. 
Also  we  must  not  fail  to  note  that  these  pu- 
pils having  no  helpful  vision  were  a  rather 
selected  group,  and  this  may  be  a  factor 
accounting  for  their  superiority.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  these  tests  measure 
native  capacity  only,  and  do  not  test  manual 
dexterity  nor  personality  which  are  very 
important  factors  in  the  success  of  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  field  of  music. 


Continued  from  page  85 

mind  his  own  affairs,  two  of  our  schools 
actually  had  correspondence  with  him  in  ref- 
erence to  becoming  their  head. 

Perhaps  none  but  a  blind  genius  could  push 
and  pull  his  fellows  and  win  over  the  doubt- 
ing public  as  he  could  and  did.  It  is  just 
such  devoted,  intelligent  leadership  that  the 
young  blind  need.  Without  it  the  majority 
will  never  find  the  attainable  satisfactions 
of  life.  Of  all  the  great  achievements  of 
Sir  Francis  Campbell,  incomparably  the 
greatest  is  the  number  of  blind  people  whom 
he  led  to  acceptability  in  the  world — out  of 
the  darkness  of  dependence  into  the  light  of 
independent  activity  there. 


Continued  from  page  84 

College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.  E. 
19,  and  the  Guides'  Honorary  Editor  is 
Miss  Jean  Robinson,  "Burford,"  West  By- 
fleet,  Surrey. 

-The  Venture  contains  articles  on  badge 
work,  on  Scouting  and  Guiding  generally, 
news  of  blind  Troops  and  Companies,  sug- 
gestions from  readers,  and  so  forth.  We 
would  venture  to  commend  this  magazine 
to  our  American  friends.  We  would  wel- 
come their  suggestions  and  would  rejoice  to 
know  that  our  little  magazine  was  being 
read  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Details  may  vary,  but  the  underlying 
spirit  of  the  Scout  movement  and  the  activ- 
ities which  gave  it  expression  must  be  much 
the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 


Continued  from  page  90 

become  tender  and  brittle,  those  in  the  other 
flaccid  and  tough.  Give  portions  of  each  to 
each  pupil. 

Many  other  interesting  laboratory  pro- 
cedures will  readily  suggest  themselves,  such 
as :  seed  germination  by  the  rag-doll,  blotter, 
or .  sponge  methods ;  soaking  beans  for  a 
period  of  twenty-four  hours  and  studying 
the  embryo  plants ;  analysis  of  a  flower,  etc. 

This  topic  naturally  branches  into  such 
studies  as  bacteria  and  their  relation  to 
health,  saprophytes  and  parasites ;  interde- 
pendence of  plants  and  animals ;  foods,  bal- 
anced diets,  etc.  In  the  choice  of  subject 
matter,  the  controlling  aim  should  be  quality 
rather  than  quantity,  "not  how  much,  but 
how  well." 

M.  G£NE)VI£V£  CoviiM 


In  September,  1930,  a  combination  class 
for  blind  and  sight-saving  pupils  was  started 
in  the  Winfield  Scott  School  of  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey,  with  Miss  Alma  B.  Stursberg 
as  teacher.  During  the  present  school  year 
this  class  has  had  five  blind  and  six  par- 
tially seeing  pupils.  It  is  planned  to  sepa- 
rate these  two  groups  eventually. 


The  Committee  on  General  Science  Cur- 
riculum met  at  Perkins  Institution  April  26 
to  28  to<  formulate  more  definite  aims,  to 
assemble  data  contributed  by  each  member 
and  to  prepare  recommendations.  A  four- 
teen-unit  plan,  embracing  the  topics  recom- 
mended by  the  majority  of  State  Boards  of 
Education,  was  adopted.  The  committee  in- 
vites suggestions  from  all  interested  schools. 
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Requests  for  information  regarding  the 
Harvard  Course  on  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  Edward 
E.  Allen,  c/o  Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tion, Lawrence  Hall,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Requests  for  information  regarding  the 
Course  in  Special  Methods,  or  about  living 
arrangements  in  Perkins  Institution,  should 
be  addressed  to  Gabriel  Farrell,  Director, 
Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massa- 
chusetts. 


In  the  last  issue  of  the  Forum  our  omis- 
sion of  a  negative  in  Miss  Langworthy's 
article  on  "The  Harvard  Course  on  the  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Blind"  resulted  in  giving  the 
opposite  impression  from  the  one  desired. 
The  sentence  should  have  read :  "Those  not 
holding  a  Bachelor's  degree,  who  are  con- 
sidered otherwise  qualified  by  training  or 
experience,  may  take  the  work  as  special 
students." 


Scouting  is  bringing  its  program  of  inter- 
esting and  constructive  activity  to  physically 
handicapped  boys  and  girls  throughout  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  the  British 
Isles.  The  value  of  tins,  type  of  activity 
for  blind  and  deaf  pupils  has  been  appre- 
ciated far  beyond  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Amer- 
ica, however.  The^aRowing  paragraph  is 
quoted  from  a  letter  recently  received  by  the 
National  Girl  Scout  organization  in  New 
York  from  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  in  Pasay,  Rizal,  Philippine  Islands. 

"We  have  three  troops  of  Boy  Scouts, 
one  for  the  blind  and  two  for  the  deaf.  They 
have  been  very  successful,  and  we  feel  that 
Scouting  has  helped  to  build  and  mold  good 
characters  and  has,  had  a  fine  influence  on 
their  lives.  We  hope  that  Scouting  will  have 
the  same  influence  on  our  girls.  Troop  II 
of  our  Boy  Scouts  has  won  the  Rotary  Sil- 
ver Cup  four  years  out  of  seven  at  the  An- 
nual Field  Meets  at  which,  I  believe,  more 
than  fifty  troops  have  participated  some 
years." 
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If  the  depression  does  not  strike  too  close- 
ly home,  there  should  be  a  large  attendance 
of  teachers  at  this  year's  meetings  of  the 
A.  A.  I.  B.  (June  27  to  July  1).  An  addi- 
tional attraction  lies  in  the  centennial  cele- 
bration of  three  of  the  large  eastern  private 
schools,  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Blind,  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  and 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 


At  last  something  is  being  done  toward 
the  education  of  the  blind  feeble-minded. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Massachusetts 
Dispensary  at  Tewksbury,  where  a  special 
teacher  for  the  blind  has  long  been  em- 
ployed, no  direct  provision  for  this  group 
of  doubly  handicapped  people  has  been  made, 
so  far  as  we  know.  Pennsylvania  has  been 
planning  an  interesting  experiment  along 
this  line,  but  up  to  the  present  has  not  been 
able  to  carry  it  out. 

During  the  last  few  weeks,  however,  New 
Jersey  has  taken  the  lead  by  forming  a  class 
for  the  blind  in  the  new  Lisbon  Institu- 
tion for  the  Feeble-minded,  with  Donald 
Burns,  a  blind  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  teacher.  Credit  is  due 
Commissioner  William  J.  Ellis  of  the  De- 
partment of  Institutions  and  Agencies  and 
to  Dr.  Charles  Jones,  the  superintendent  of 
the  institution,  for  making  this  class  pos- 
sible. 
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We  have  recently  been  in  correspondence 
with  Robert  Loh  Elien,  Superintendent  of 
the  four-year-old  Chekiang  Training  School 
for  the  Blind,  located  in  Hangchow, 
Chekiang  Province,  China.  Part  of  this  let- 
ter we  want  to  share  with  readers  of  the 
Forum : 

"This  is  a  comparatively  new  School  for 
the  Blind  being  in  its  fourth  academic  year. 
We  have,  however,  forty-five  pupils  between 
girls  and  a  few  boys.  The  work  is  divided 
into  three  branches:  I.  Department  of  Mu- 
sic, II.  Department  of  Industry,  and  III. 
The  Main  School  giving  normal  literary  in- 
structions both  in  Chinese  and  English. 

"In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Superin- 
tendent himself  is  a  blind  man,  the  work 
seems  to  be  getting  along  with  rapid  prog- 
ress. As.  the  School  is  a  governmental  one 
we  are  being  instructed  to  produce  grad- 
uates to  take  leadership  of  the  work  among 
the  Blind  in  this  whole  Province.  Chekiang 
has  decided  to  establish  a  Governmental 
Philanthropic  Association  in  each  of  her 
seventy-two  districts  and  in  each  of  the  said 
associations  will  contain  a  School  for  the 
Blind." 


The  cape  of  the  Lady  Duck  is  cut  on  cir- 
cular lines,  with  the  neck  curve  straightened 
toward  the  center  front.  A  pouch  pocket 
made  of  a  quarter  of  a  circle  with  a  radius 
of  1^4  inches  is  added.  Finish  cape  and 
bonnet  with  bindings  of  strapping,  and  over- 
hand together  along  neck  line,  making  a 
one-piece  garment.  The  cap  for  the  drake  is 
made  of  two  circles,  each  of  them  being 
4^8  inches  across  the  center.  Make  a  small 
oval  in  one,  seam  the  circles,  turn,  finish 
center  with  strapping  and  attach  to  the 
head." 


Upon  a  recent  visit  to  the  Kentucky 
School  for  the  Blind  we  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  perkiest  stuffed  cotton  drake 
imaginable  and  of  his  "lady  duck."  These 
novelties  are  now  being  made  by  both  the 
totally  blind  and  the  partially  seeing  girls 
there.  The  following  directions  have  been 
sent  us  by  Miss  Vernette  Scoggan,  the  sew- 
ing teacher : 

"They  are  made  of  unbleached  cotton,  and 
percale  tape  is  used  for  bindings  and  strap- 
pings. Colored  buttons  make  the  eyes  and 
vest  decorations.  Stitch  the  yellow  vest  and 
strappings  in  place  before  seaming  the  body. 
Make  wings  and  attach,  and  use  stiff  paper 
to  reinforce  the  bottom  of  the  feet.  Leave 
opening  on  the  back  of  the  body  for  stuf- 
fing. We  use  either  cotton  batting  or  kapok 
for  stuffing.  Seam  two  pieces  of  yellow 
tape  Ay2  inches  long,  lengthwise  for  the  bill. 


Dr.  Henry  Herd,  Acting  School  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  of  the  Manchester  (Eng- 
land) Education  Committee,  reported  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  some 
interesting  remarks  on  the  care  of  mentally 
defective  blind  children  in  England.  He 
states  that  the  League  of  Nations  report  for 
1929  on  the  welfare  of  the  blind  suggests 
that  if  a  blind  person  be  feeble-minded  and 
without  vicious  propensities  he  is  probably 
best  dealt  with  by  an  organization  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind — these,  of  course,  are 
the  educable  cases.  But  if  the  defect  is  such 
that  the  person  requires  care  in  an  institu- 
tion or  special  guardianship,  he  should  be 
dealt  with  by  an  organization  for  the  men- 
tally defective — these  are  the  ineducable 
cases.  Dr.  Herd  thinks  that  theoretically — 
and  the  trend  of  legislation  is  in  this  direc- 
tion— the  ineducable  blind  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Control,  the 
educable  blind  under  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. (In  England  defective  children 
are  "certified"  under  the  Mental  De- 
ficiency Act  or  under  the  Education  Act, 
and  a  certificate  under  the  Education  Act 
has  less  permanent  results.)  He  considers 
it  impossible  to  decide  before  a  defective 
child  has  reached  the  age  of  seven  whether 
he  should  be  placed  among  the  educables  or 
ineducables.  He  thinks  that  each  type  of 
blind  child — the  normal,  the  educable  defect- 
ive, and  the  ineducable  defective — should  be 
given  special  attention  suited  to  his  needs. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  STUDIES 

Conducted  jointly  at  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 

for  the  Blind 
By  Perkins  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


A  FURTHER  INVESTIGATION  TO  DETERMINE  THE 

VALUE  OF  EMBOSSED  PICTURES  FOR 

BLIND  CHILDREN 

Frieda  Ki£F£r  Mkrry,  Ph.D. 


Introduction 

For  some  time  teachers  of  blind  children 
have  been  interested  in  the  problem  of  how 
much  meaning  embossed  pictures  have  for 
their  pupils.  Publishers  of  braille  books, 
also,  have  questioned  the  value  of  such  pic- 
tures and  have  hesitated  to  reproduce  many 
on  account  of  the  excessive  cost.  Although 
this  subject  has  provoked  much  discussion, 
only  one  experimental  approach  has  been 
reported.1  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
this  investigation  admittedly  was  of  a  pre- 
liminary nature,  it  indicated  the  importance 
of  certain  phases  of  the  problem  worthy  of 
further  research.  Embossed  pictures  (made 
with  an  ordinary  dressmaker's  tracing 
wheel)  of  ten  common  objects  were  pre- 
sented to  fifty  blind  children.  Results 
showed  that  thirty  per  cent  of  the  subjects 
made  zero  scores,  and  it  was  concluded, 
therefore,  that  the  extent  to  which  blind 
children  can  recognize  embossed  pictures 
tactually  probably  is  very  limited.  No  sig- 
nificant relationship  was  found  between  in- 
telligence and  the  ability  to  recognize  pic- 
tures, or  chronological  age  and  picture 
recognition.  There  was  some  evidence  that 
children  with  partial  vision  were  superior 
to  the  totally  blind.  The  majority  of  the 
children  who  identified  these  pictures  did  so 
in  sixty  seconds  or  less.  An  exact  analysis 
of  the  relative  difficulty  of  each  picture  was 


1  Merry,  Ralph  V.,  "To  What  Extent  Can  Blind 
Children  Recognize  Tactually  Simple  Embossed 
Pictures?"  The  Teachers  Forum,  III,  September, 
1930,  pp.  2-5. 


impossible,  but  outstanding  identifying 
marks,  failure  to  comprehend  perspective, 
and  familiarity  or  unfamiliarity  with  the 
objects  depicted  seemed  to  be  pertinent  fac- 
tors in  making  the  recognition  easier  or 
more  difficult. 

The  present  experiment  was  undertaken 
to  determine  whether  or  not  similar  results 
could  be  obtained  upon  a  larger  number  of 
subjects,  and  thus  establish  more  reliable 
conclusions  upon  a  question  which  has  been 
of  so  great  interest  to  teachers  of  blind 
children.  It  differs  somewhat  from  the  pre- 
liminary study  in  that  embossed  figures 
(referred  to  as  "designs")  of  an  essentially 
bi-dimensional  nature  are  included  as  well 
as  pictures  of  tri-dimensional  nature.  In 
order  to  simplify  conditions,  no  subjects 
were  included  in  this  study  whose  vision 
permitted  more  than  a  perception  of 
shadows. 

Problems  of  the  Investigation 

The  problems  of  the  present  investigation 
were : 

1.  How  well  do  blind  children  recog- 
nize embossed  designs  and  pictures 
by  the  sense  of  touch? 

2.  Are  designs  of  essentially  bi-dimen- 
sional objects  easier  to  recognize 
than  are  pictures  of  tri-dimensional 
objects? 

3.  Do  those  subjects  who  respond 
quickest  make  the  highest  scores? 

4.  What  relationship  do  general  intelli- 
gence and  chronological  age  bear  to 
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the  recognition  of  embossed  designs 
and  pictures? 

5.  What  is  the  relationship  between 
age  of  blinding  and  recognition  of 
embossed  designs  or  pictures? 

The  Subjects 

Ninety-eight  pupils  (forty-nine  boys  and 
forty-nine  girls)  whose  vision  was  insuffi- 
cient to  have  any  influence  on  test  results, 
were  selected  from  both  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Schools  of  Perkins  Institution  to 
participate  in  the  experiment  with  embossed 
designs.  They  ranged  in  age  from  six  to 
twenty-four  years  with  a  median2  age  of 
fourteen.  While  the  lowest  I.Q.  was  61, 
the  highest  was  146  and  the  median  was 
approximately  112.  The  age  at  blinding 
ranged  from  birth  to  nineteen  years  with  a 
median  in  the  group  where  sight  was  lost 
during  the  first  year  of  life. 

Ninety-five  pupils  (forty-nine  boys  and 
forty-six  girls)  were  chosen  from  both  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Schools  for  the  experi- 
ment with  embossed  pictures  primarily  of  a 
tri-dimensiomai  nature.  Although  the  age 
range  of  these  pupils  was  from  seven  to 
twenty-four  years,  they  were  similar  in  in- 
telligence, degree  of  blindness  and  age  at 
blinding  to  the  first  group.  All  grades 
from  the  kindergarten  through  the  high 
school  were  represented. 
Procedure 

Five  embossed  designs,  essentially  bi-di- 
mensional,  were  presented  to  the  subjects  in 
the  following  order  (determined  by  chance)  : 

1.  Square  4.  Star 

2.  Cross  5.  Circle 

3.  Triangle 

The  size  of  these  designs  (made  with  a  trac- 
ing wheel)  and  the  directions  for  adminis- 
tering the  test  corresponded  to  those  used 
in  the  preliminary  experiment  referred  to3 
previously.  If  the  subject  failed  to  respond 
within  sixty  seconds,  his  score  automatically 


2  When  the  scores  are  arranged  in  order  of  size 
the  median  is  the  midpoint  of  the  series. 


Merry,  Ralph  V.  Opus  cit. 


became  zero.  If  his  answer  was  correct  he 
received  a  score  of  two  points  for  each 
design.  One  point  was  allowed  for  responses 
not  absolutely  correct  but  which  showed  an 
idea  of  the  form,  as  for  example,  when  the 
triangle  was  called  a  tent,  the  circle  a  wheel, 
or  the  square  a  box. 

In  the  preliminary  experiment  it  was 
thought  that  several  of  the  pictures  used 
probably  were  not  well  adapted  to  tactual 
recognition,  hence  other  pictures  were  sub- 
stituted. Their  order  of  presentation  deter- 
mined by  chance,  was  as  follows : 

1.  Shovel  6.  Table 

2.  House  7.  Pitcher 

3.  Man's  shoe        8.  Stove-pipe  hat 

4.  Rabbit  9.  Scissors 

5.  Chair  10.  Wheel 

Two  methods  were  used  in  administering 
these  pictures,  yielding  two  sets  of  scores. 
The  subject  was  first  asked  to  tell  what  the 
picture  looked  like,  and  his  response  was 
recorded ;  then,  if  he  failed  to  give  a  satis- 
factory reply,  the  examiner  supplemented 
the  directions  by  indicating  the  classification 
or  use  of  the  object  represented  in  the  pic- 
ture. For  instance,  if  the  shovel  was  called 
a  frying  pan  the  examiner  said :  "Well,  it 
might  look  like  that,  but  suppose  it  is  some- 
thing you  use  in  a  garden.  Now,  what 
would  you  call  it?"  Further,  if  the  table 
was  called  an  elephant,  the  examiner  sug- 
gested that  although  it  might  resemble  an 
elephant,  it  really  was  a  piece  of  furniture. 
If  this  elicited  a  correct  response  it  was 
scored  separately. 

The  time  limit  adhered  to  was  one  minute, 
the  same  as  that  used  in  the  designs  test. 
Two  points  were  allowed  arbitrarily  for  a 
perfect  score — one  for  a  partially  satisfac- 
tory response  (such  as  calling  the  wheel  a 
flower  inside  a  circle)  and  zero  for  an  in- 
correct or  incomplete  answer. 

Since  results  of  the  preliminary  experi- 
ment had  shown  that  the  pictures  were  not 
all  equally  easy  to  recognize  tactually,  in  this 
investigation    it   was   decided   to   determine 
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their  value  by  statistical  methods.4 

Thus,  in  compiling  the  total  score  for  each 
subject,  the  more  difficult  pictures  received  a 
greater  number  of  points  than  those  which 
were  easy  to  recognize.  Thus,  on  the  de- 
signs test  the  score  for  each  subject  com- 
prised the  total  number  of  points  for  each 
of  the  five  designs  weighted  according  to  its 
relative  difficulty ;  e.g.,  if  a  star  was  recog- 
nized correctly,  the  two  arbitrarily  deter- 
mined points  were  multiplied  by  three 
(making  a  total  score  of  six  points  for  this 
design),  since  it  was  three  times  harder  to 
recognize  than  were  the  easiest — the  circle 
and  the  square.     In  the  same  way  two  sets 


or  second  method  was  used)  the  highest 
ranking  obtained  by  the  first  method  was  29, 
and  fifteen  of  the  ninety-five  subjects  (15.78 
per  cent)  received  zero  scores.  The  median 
was  5  and  a  statistically  significant  and 
reliable  difference  favored  the  boys. 

In  using  the  second  method  there  were  no 
zero  scores  and  one  nineteen-year-old  girl 
(who  lost  her  sight  when  ten  years  of  age) 
had  a  perfect  performance.  The  median 
was  14  and  there  was  a  statistically  signifi- 
cant and  reliable  difference  in  favor  of  the 
girls. 

The  relative  difficulty  of  the  five  designs 
was  as  follows :     the  square  and  the  circle 


of  composite  scores  were  obtained  for  the  were  easiest ;  the  triangle  came  next  in  order 
embossed  pictures.  However,  in  the  second 
method  (where  the  examiner  gave  the  sub- 
ject a  direct  clue  to  the  response)  no  partial 
credits  were  allowed,  but  the  same  system 
of  weighting  was  followed. 

In  order  to  determine  the  better  of  these 
two  methods  the  reliability5  of  each  was 
computed  and  it  was  found  that  the  first 
method  (wherein  no  suggestion  was  given) 
was  fairly  reliable  and  was  superior  to  the 
second  method.  Since  it  was  impossible  to 
administer  the  designs  test  at  two  different 
times  and  since  the  number  of  items  (five) 
were  so  few,  no  attempt  was  made  to  figure 
its  reliability. 
Results 

The  highest  attainable  score  on  the  designs 


of  difficulty,  and  the  cross  and  star  were 
hardest  to  recognize. 

Of  the  ten  pictures  the  four  easiest  were : 
house,  table,  scissors,  and  wheel.  The  shovel 
ranked  next  in  difficulty  and  the  shoe,  rabbit, 
chair,  hat,  and  pitcher  all  were  equally  hard 
to  recognize. 

There  was  an  inverse  relationship  between 
the  scores  obtained  on  the  designs  test  and 
the  time  required  for  the  response,  which 
was  also  true  of  the  pictures  test.  That  is, 
there  was  a  tendency  for  those  who  re- 
sponded quicker  to  obtain  higher  ranks. 

Although  there  was  some  correlation 
between  scores  made  on  the  designs  test  and 
the  intelligence  quotients  of  the  subjects, 
the  relationship  between  intelligence  and  pic- 
ture scores  was  too  small  to  be  significant. 


test  was  20,  and  was  made  bv  thirty-three  This  is  tme  also  of  the  Telation.s.hjp  between 

(33.67  per  cent)    of   the  ninety-eight  sub-  chronological  age  and  scores  on  the  designs 

jects.     The  median  was  17;  there  were  no  and  pictures  tests> 

zero  scores,  and  no  sex  differences.  The  age  at  blinding  had  no  appreciable 

Although  the  best  possible  score  on  the  effect  upon  the  scores  made  on  either  the 

pictures  test  was  42   (when  either  the  first  designs  or  pictures  test. 

Conclusions 

In  answer  to  the  problems  in  this  investi- 
gation it  may  be  concluded  that : 

1.  The  ability  of  blind  children  to 
recognize  tactually  simple  designs  and 
pictures  is  very  limited,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  latter. 

Blind  subjects  are  more  success- 


4  The  weight  which  each  picture  score  (or  de' 
signs  score)  had  in  the  composite  rating  was  deter' 
mined  in  accordance  with  the  variability  of  the 
scores  made  on  each  picture  or  design.  Consult: 
Garrett,  Henry  E.,  Statistics  in  Psychology  and  Eclw 
cation,  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  New  York,  pp. 
279-281. 

6  A  test  is  considered  reliable  if  it  yields  similar 
results  when  repeated  upon  various  groups  which 
constitute  representative  samplings  of  an  infinite 
number  of  cases. 
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ful  in  recognizing  simple  embossed 
designs  or  pictures  of  essentially  bi-di- 
mensional  objects  than  they  are  in  rec- 
ognizing pictures  of  tri-dimensional  ob- 
jects wherein  perspective  is  involved. 

When  the  examiner  furnished  a  clue 
to  the  recognition  of  the  picture  (as  in 
the  second  method  used)  there  was  a 
marked  increase  in  score.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  if  embossed  pictures  are 
included  in  braille  books  it  would  be 
desirable  to  supplement  them  with  ade- 
quate description.  The  first  method, 
however,  is  a  more  reliable  test  of  a 
blind  subject's  native  ability  to  recog- 
nize embossed  pictures. 

3.  Generally  speaking,  those  who 
responded  quickest  made  the  best 
scores. 

4.  Intelligence  and  chronological  age 
bear  only  a  slight  relationship  to  the 
recognition  of  designs  and  pictures. 

5.  In  general  the  age  at  which  vision 
was  lost  has  little  effect  upon  the  sub- 
ject's ability  to  recognize  either  em- 
bossed designs  or  embossed  pictures. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  on  the 
whole  the  findings  of  this  investigation 
confirm  those  reached  in  the  preliminary 
experiment,  although  it  is  impossible  as  yet 
to  determine  how  much  the  systematic 
teaching  of  perspective  and  the  principles  of 
graphic  representation  may  improve  the 
ability  of  blind  pupils  to  recognize  embossed 
designs  and  pictures.  A  study  of  this  prob- 
lem is  now  in  progress,  the  results  of 
which  probably  will  appear  in  a  future  issue 
of  The  Teachers  Forum. 


The  attention  of  teachers  of  Romance 
Languages  is  called  to  a  new  book  by  Flor- 
ence M.  Baker  called  The  Teaching  of 
French,  published  by  Houghton  Mifrlin 
Company.  This  book  contains  a  valuable 
contribution  in  the  form  of  a  suggested 
basic  first-year  vocabulary  of  four  hundred 
words. 


"Psychological  Racketeers" 

When  simple-minded  and  uneducated  peo- 
ple fall  prey  to  the  hypnotic  influence  of 
those  who  have  spoiled  a  perfectly  good 
term  by  miscalling  themselves  "applied  psy- 
chologists," the  orthodox  psychologist  is 
likely  to  remain  all  too  indifferent.  How- 
ever, when  highly  intelligent  and  supposed- 
ly  highly   educated   teachers,    dentists,   and 

ministers  succumb  to  the  influence  of  these 
purveyors  of  nonsense,  the  psychologist  and 
the  psychiatrist  at  least  should  pause  for 
thought  on  the  reason  for  such  an  anomaly. 
How  does  it  happen  that  a  person  who  is 
capable  of  teaching  in  high  school  or  of  ser- 
ving as  minister  to  a  large  city  congrega- 
tion can  be  so  influenced  by  strings  of  words 
which  mean  little  either  separately  or  to- 
gether, hut  which  have  a  strangely  hypnotic 
effect  ?  Do  they  find  it  easier,  or  more  emo- 
tionally satisfying,  to  pay  from  thirty  to  one 
hundred  dollars  for  courses  which  blend  to- 
gether, in  charming  disregard  of  logic,  terms 
from  Hinduism,  Shintoism,  and  other  Ori- 
ental religions,  than  to  pay  six  or  ten  dollars 
for  a  university  course  in  psychology — 
which,  however,  recommends  no  withdraw- 
als into  "The  Silence,"  no  reliance  on  the 
"Universal  Mind,"  but  requires  actual 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  student? 

Dr.  Dorothy  Hazeltine  Yates,  a  member 
of  the  American  Psychological  Association 
and  a  Professor  of  Psychology  at  a  teachers' 
college,  has  recently  done  a  service  to  the 
profession  by  writing  a  book  called  Psycho- 
logical Racketeers,  published  by  Richard 
Badger  of  Boston.  In  this  book  she  gives 
rather  detailed  attention  to  a  few  of  the 
most  extreme  "applied  psychologists,"  who 
are  each  year  mulcting  the  public  out  of 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  book  she  gives  instructions  on  how 
to  recognize  one  of  these  "racketeers"  and 
gives  advice  on  how  to  get  in  touch  with 
professional  psychologists  of  recognized 
standing. 
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THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  Hochschulbiicherei,  Studienanstalt 
und  Beratungsstelle  fur  blinde  Studierende 
in  Marburg-Lahn  has  recently  issued  an  ink- 
print  catalog  for  the  12  German  public  li- 
braries for  the  blind,  Gesamtkatalog  der 
offcntlichcn  Blind  enleihbuchereien.  It  com- 
prises 893  pages  and  is  a  complete  list  of  the 
braille  literature  available  in  these  libraries 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1930.  It  is  planned 
to  keep  the  list  up  to  date  by  issuing  sup- 
plements from  time  to  time.  The  material 
is  classified  under  two  main  headings,  fiction 
and  non-fiction.  Under  the  former  we  find, 
in  addition  to  the  collection  of  German  lit- 
erature, sub-headings  for  English  and 
French  literature. 

This  catalog,  a  copy  of  which  has  been 
acquired  by  the  library  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  should  be  of  in- 
estimable value  to  anyone  interested  in  know- 
ing which  books  have  been  put  into  German 
braille  and  where  they  may  be  obtained. 


An  Egyptian  Childhood  by  Dr.  Taha  Hus- 
sein, the  blind  Professor  of  Arabic  Litera- 
ture and  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
in  the  Egyptian  University  in  Cairo,  Egypt, 
is  a  book  which  should  interest  all  educators 
of  the  blind.  The  author  has  set  out  to  tell 
in  a  simple  way  the  story  of  his  childhood 
up  to  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  in  doing 
so,  he  has  tried  to  keep  from  putting  an 
adult  interpretation  on  his  tale.  This  book 
is  an  addition  to  the  all  too  meagre  literature 
dealing  with  the  psychology  of  the  blind 
child. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Dolansky,  who  is  known  to 
many  of  the  readers  of  The  Teachers  Forum 
as  one  of  the  delegates  from  Poland  to  the 
recent  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the 
Blind,  has  published  in  V  Annee  Psycholo^ 
gique,  v.  31,  an  account  of  his  investigation 
of  the  obstacle  sense  of  the  blind.    For  Eng- 


lish readers  this  article  has  been  reprinted 
in  a  much  abbreviated  form  in  And  There 
Was  Light  for  December,  1931,  and  in  the 
Literary  Digest  for  April  23rd,  1932.  Dr. 
Dolansky  first  gives  a  short  summary  of  the 
findings  of  previous  psychological  investi- 
gators. Disagreeing  with  many  of  these,  he 
develops  his  own  theories  which  are  sup- 
ported by  his  own  experiences.  He  states 
that  the  blind  may  be  said  to  possess  a  spe- 
cial sense  of  obstacles,  in  which  hearing 
plays  the  major  part. 

These  references  may  be  borrowed  from 
the  Foundation  Library  for  a  period  of 
two  weeks. 

Helga  Lends,  Librarian, 
American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  Inc. 


Our  Contributors 


Miss  Josephine  Lippa  is  a  teacher  of  the 
younger  children  in  the  Classes  for  the  Blind 
of  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools. 


Miss  Jean  Robinson  is  Honorary  Editor 
for  the  blind  Guides  of  The  Venture,  the 
braille  magazine  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl 
Guides  of  England. 


Dr.  T.  D.  Cutsforth  is  a  blind  psycholo- 
gist who  is  working  now  at  the  University 
of  Kansas  on  a  Carnegie  fellowship. 


Harold  J.  Hebbeln  is  principal  of  the  New 
Mexico  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  is 
also  a  teacher  of  science  in  that  institution. 


Miss  Helen  R.  Trafton  has  been  psycho- 
logical examiner  at  Perkins  Institution  dur- 
ing this  school  year. 


Dr.  Frieda  Kiefer  Merry  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  readers  of  the  Forum. 
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